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cut-in service at Columbus, Ohio, on December 21, 

1905, furnishes an excellent example of the wonder- 
ful development of the toll business on the Independent 
companies’ lines during the past few years. 

This equipment is owned joinly by the Citizens’ Telephone 
Company of Columbus and the United States Telephone 
Company of Cleveland, and is installed on the third and 
fourth floors of the new building recently erected by the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company, the operating room, the wire 
chief’s room and the battery room being located on the third 
floor, the switching section on the fourth floor in a corner 
of the main switch room of the automatic exchange. At 
the switching section, connections are made to the auto- 
matic subscribers’ lines by means of trunks from the toll 
board in the operating room. 

In the operating room, the following facilities are pro- 
vided: Twenty toll line positions; two information bureau 
positions ; four toll recording positions ; two rural line posi- 
tions ; two heavy toll users’ positions ; two pay station posi- 
tions; one chief operator’s desk having two positions ; three 
supervisors’ sets. 

This equipment is used entirely in handling the telephone 
messages between the different lines terminating in this 
office. 

In the wire chief’s room is located the following ap- 
paratus: A test board, having two positions; a distributing 
board; a relay rack; a fuse panel; a power board; a con- 
denser and repeating coil rack; telegraph composite sets ; 
telegraph repeater sets ; duplicate charging machines ; dupli- 
cate ringing machines. 

The test board is designed for handling telegraph leases 
and for use in testing toll lines. The composite sets and 
the repeater sets are also used in the operation of the tele- 
graph lines. 

In the battery room, there are two sets of storage bat- 
teries, one set for supplying current for the operation of the 
signals and relays in connection with the switchboards in 
the operating room and the local circuits in connection with 
‘he telegraph sets, and a second set of batteries for furnish- 
ng the current on the telegraph lines. 

Figure 1 shows the arrangement of this apparatus in the 
‘oll room, the wire chief’s room and the battery room. 

Considerable time was spent on this arrangement. As 
vill be seen in the illustrations, the switchboards in the 
iperating room are placed so that the operators sit with their 
acks to the light, passageways being left between the differ- 
nt lines of sections, the recording positions being in the 
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center of the room, so that the tickets can be easily taken 
by messenger to the different ioll positions. This arrange- 
ment, on the whole, is considered the best for this type of 
board, in order to obtain the best light for the operators, 
and at the same time place the maximum number of sections 
in ihe operating room and obtain an economical arrangement 
for handling the operation. 

In the wire chief’s room, the different parts of the equip- 
ment were arranged with special reference to the light, 
economical operation and future growth. 

The dotted lines in Figure 1 indicate the location of ad- 
ditional equipment to be added in the future. It will be 
noted that growth has been planned in connection with all 
the different parts of the apparatus. For example, in the 
operating room, the number of toll and special positions can 
be increased to forty-four, the recording positions can be 
increased to ten, and additional positions can be added to 
the pay station, heavy toll users’ and rural line sections; in 
the wire chief’s room, an additional test board can be added, 
and the relay rack, the main frame, the power plant and 
other apparatus are designed large enough for the ultimate 
equipment of the office; and on the fourth floor, the switch- 
ing section has capacity for twelve thousand lines, which is 

,considered the ultimate of the automatic exchange, the 
present equipment being for eight thousand lines. 

The toll board equipment, as a whole, was planned for 
handling a total of at least five thousand tickets per day. 
Considering that nearly two thousand tickets were being 
handled at Columbus at the time that the plans were made 
for the new board, and considering the probable growth of 
the toll lines of the United States Telephone Company and 
the Citizens’ Telephone Company in the future, this ulti- 
mate was not considered unreasonable. 

In designing this toll board equipment, there were perhaps 
more different problems to consider and questions to decide 
than is ever necessary in the largest of local office equip- 
ments. This was due primarily to the different kinds of 
lines that terminate in this office, and the necessity for ar- 
ranging these lines so that connections can be made between 
any two lines. Briefly, there are the following kinds of 
lines in connection with this office equipment: Toll lines, 
pay station lines, heavy toll users’ lines, rural lines, tele- 
graph lines and automatic subscribers’ lines. 

The toll lines consist of lines to Cleveland, Toledo, Lima, 
Cambridge, Portsmouth, Indianapolis, Zanesville, Mt. Ver- 
non, and other points in Ohio and nearby points in Franklin 
county. It is evident that with these lines there must neces- 
sarily be a considerable variety in the bus‘ness handled. 
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There are the long-haul connections between Cleveland and 
Indianapolis, Toledo and Portsmouth, Columbus and St. 
Louis, which are the most difficult to handle, and require the 
best operators and toll board facilities. There are the short- 
haul connections to nearby points, which are much easier 
to handle, and last, but not least, are the connections from 
local exchange contracts, have the right to unlimited service 
in I’ranklin county. There is a vast difference in the cir- 
cuits that enter this office as to the number of circuits that 
can be handled at an operator’s position, the number of calls 
that can be handled per circuit, and the length of conversa- 
tions. All of these points had to be considered in order to 
plan for the proper number of toll positions and drops per 
position. 

The pay station lines are lines to different public pay 
stations in Columbus. These lines are central energy, and 
come to a special position in the toll room. 

The heavy toll users’ lines are lines to subscribers in 
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operation of these lines and means for handling them quickly 
and accurately in connection with the telephone service. 

The arrangements provided for in connection with the 
automatic exchange subscribers’ lines consist of the neces- 
sary equipment so that any subscriber can call long dis- 
tance easily and quickly, and after the distant point called 
for has been obtained, the long distance toll operator can 
obtain connection with the subscriber’s telephone quickly 
and accurately, and at the same time, provide a circuit that 
will give the best talking efficiency possible. 

The telephone engineer, at least, will appreciate some 
of the difficulties that would naturally arise in providing 
means for connection between the different lines enumerated 
above ; this, of course, to be accomplished economically and 
furnish satisfactory service. For example, consider the toll 
lines. A toll line is liable to be connected to any other toll 
line, to any automatic exchange line, pay station line, heavy 
toll users’ line, the rural line, and to any office trunk. Also, 
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Figure 1. Floor Plan Drawing. 


Columbus that have enough toll business to justify pro- 
viding special telephone lines from the toll board to the 
subscribers’ stations for long distance business only. These 
lines are also central energy, and terminate at a special 
section in the toll room, 

The rural lines in connection with the toll board equip- 
ment were provided to take care of a considerable amount 
of rural development that the Citizens’ company have in 
Franklin county in the vicinity of Columbus. These lines 
are also central energy, although some of the longer lines 
have local battery for talking. These lines terminate at a 
special section in the toll room, and, in addition, are con- 
nected to the automatic exchange, so that the rural lines 
can be called automatically from the subscribers’ stations 
in Columbus. 

The provisions for telegraph lines consist of composite 
sets for use in connecting the telegraph leases direct to the 
telephone lines, the repeater sets used in repeating one tele- 
graph lease to another, the necessary battery current for the 


the automatic exchange line, the pay station line, the heavy 
toll users’ line, the rural line and the office trunk must be 
arranged so that connection can at any time be obtained 
with any toll line. These connections are practically all 
different. 

One of the first points that had to be settled in connec- 
tion with this equipment was what method should be em- 
ployed in connecting with the automatic exchange. Two 
methods presented themselves. 

The first method was for the toll operators to call the 
subscribers direct from their positions by means of the 
regular form of automatic dial and trunks to the automatic 
exchange, these trunks being wired direct to connector 
switches in the different cne hundred groups so that the 
toll operator in calling a subscriber would only have to plug 
in on the jack of an idle trunk to a certain one hundred 
group and call the last two digits of the number desired. 
This method has strong points to recommend it, the prin- 
cipal being that it would be very quick and accurate. 
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The second method was to install a switching section or 
“B” section on which all of the automatic exchange sub- 
scribers’ lines are multipled, and have trunks with order 
wires from the different toll positions to the switching sec- 
tion. This also has some very strong points, principally, the 
fact that after the connection is once established at the 
switching section, all the apparatus in connection with the 
automatic exchange is cut off, and a clear line is obtained 
straight through to the subscriber. This is of some ad- 
vantage from a transmission standpoint. Also, with the 
second method, supervision can be obtained from a sub- 
scriber’s telephone after the subscriber has placed the tele- 
phone on the hook at the end of a conversation, and it 
would not be necessary for the operators to use dials at the 
different positions, which would be considered objectionable 
during the busy part of the day on account of the noise 
from the operation of so many dials in one room. 





Figure 2. 


The method adopted was the second one described, or 
rather a combination of the first and second, since the switch- 
ing section was installed, and is used during the day up to 
ten or eleven o'clock at night; then it is abandoned and a 
part of the trunks to this section are switched to first 
selector switches in the automatic exchange, and the toll 
operators, by means of dials, which are installed at all toll, 
rural and pay station positions, can call the subscribers di- 
rect. This was done in order to save operating expense at 
the switching section at night. 

In the operating room, there are twenty toll positions and 
two information positions. As shown in Figure 1 and Fig- 
ure 2, these positions form one continuous line of eleven 
sections, each having two positions. The sections have steel 
frames, and are fastened together, so as to form a continu- 
ous switchboard, similar to the construction of a multiple 
exchange switchboard. All wood work of the equipment in 
the operating and wire chief’s rooms is mahogany. 

As shown in Figure 2, the toll answering jacks and drops 
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appear at the bottom and top, respectively, of the second 
and fourth panels of the different sections. Associated 
with each strip of answering jacks is a strip of lamps for 
“busy” signals, and a strip of keys for cutting off the drops 
on the different positions and connecting them to drops on 
the night positions. A blank strip is placed below the an- 
swering jacks so that a strip of lamps for calling-in signals 
could be added later, if desired, and a designation strip is 
located above each strip of jacks. 

As stated above, “busy” signals were supplied in con- 
nection with the answering jacks. It is not considered that 
these signals associated with the answering jacks are abso- 
lutely essential, but it was believed that they would facilitate 
the operating, in that tt would be of some advantage for an 
operator to be able to tell at a glance whether any line in 
drops at her position was idle or in use. The lamps used 
for this purpose are of higher voltage than the office bat- 





Front View of the Toll Sections. 


tery and burn rather dimly. This was done so as to avoid 
any trouble from undue heating of the strips of lamp jacks. 
Red lamp caps are used in connection with these lamps, so 
that there will be no confusion between “busy” lamps and 
the “calling-in” lamps, which are white. 

The number of answering jacks provided for toll lines at 
each toll position is nine ; that is, there is a strip of ten jacks 
installed, the tenth jack, however, being used for an inter- 
position trunk. The strips of drops are also installed so 
that a total of nine can be placed at any one position. The 
answering jacks and drops are wired complete from each 
position to the main frame and the relay rack, and space 
left at all points, so that a total of nine drops can be placed 
at any position. However, in the present installation, there 
are only six positions that have nine drops; all the others 
have five. It is considered that five toll lines is the maxi- 
mum that any one operator can handle on which there is 
any amount of traffic, and on which the business is handled 
in the usual way by recording on tickets and passing to the 
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distant station the names and addresses of particular pariies 
desired, and recording and passing the reports in connection 
with the different calls. the six positions with the nine 
drops were provided for the short-haul business for points 
in Kranklin county. ‘This business is of the simplest form, 
where there is a minimum delay in obtaining parties, and it 
is necessary to pass only a minimum amount of informa- 
tion in order to locate the parties. Also, these positions 
handle the free business from certain subscribers in Colum- 
bus to the different points in Franklin county. 

The different toll lines are multipled once at all toll sec- 
tions. Referring to Figure 2, the toll line multiple jacks are 
located directly underneath the drops. There are one hun- 
dred toll line multiple jacks in five strips of twenty jacks 
each. A designation strip is located directly above each 


strip of jacks. 

There was some question as to whether it was advisable 
to multiple the toll lines at so many sections, especially con- 
sidering the probable growth of this office. The objection to 
multipling the toll lines would be, first, the cost, and, second, 
the effect on the.transmission of having long lengths of 
cable with multiple jacks bridged on each toll line. 


How- 





Figure 3. Front View of the Recording Pay Stations and Rural 


Sections. 

ever, it was decided that on account of Columbus being 
such an important switching point, the gain in quick switch- 
ing service between the different toll lines would overbal- 
ance the objections given above. Also, if it is thought ad- 
visable at any time to discontinue the muliiple from any 
toll line, this can be done, and all connections, outward, in- 
ward and through, can be handled at the answering jack. 

Positions eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen are known 
as night positions. There is a cabinet with drops insialled 
above these positions, there being one drop for each mul- 
tiple toll line. These drops are wired so that any toll oper- 
ator, by means of the keys associated with the answering 
jacks, can transfer the drops at any position to the night 
positions. This is used primarily when it is desired to aban- 
don the toll line positions after the business hours and to 
handle all the business of the office at the night positions. 
However, it can be used very properly and successfully 
when any one position, during ihe business part of the day, 
hecomes unusually busy, and it is desired to lighten the load 
at that position by transferring one or two toll lines to the 
night section, where special arrangements can be made to 
handle them. 

\t the night sections. the multiple jacks have “busy” lamps 


associated with each jack, similar to the answering jacks. 
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It was planned that the long-haul lines could be handled at 
these positions, and the “busy” signals would help in ob- 
taining the maximum use of these circuits. Space is left 
and the wiring is installed so that “busy” lamp signals can 
be associated with the multiple jacks at any toll section, if 
it should be found necessary to install them. 

There is space on the toll sections for one hundred addi- 
tional multiple toll line jacks, making an ultimate capacity 
for two hundred. 

The multiple jacks below the toll line multiple are con- 
nected to the outgoing trunks to the switching section on 
the fourth floor and to the different office trunks. There 
are separate trunks provided for use in connection with 
the automatic exchange lines, and the pay station, the rural 
and the heavy toll users’ lines. 

An interesting question in connection with these trunks 
was to determine the proper number to install. At the time 
the plans were made for this equipment, there were twelve 
hundred messages being handled per day between the toll 
board and the Columbus subscribers. With the character 
of toll business at Columbus, it was figured that each trunk 
should handle at lease twenty messages per day. This, of 
course, is an approximation, but is considered to be a fair 
figure. It would then require sixty trunks in order to 
handle twelve hundred messages. It was decided to in- 
stall seventy trunks, which would provide for some growth. 
Twenty of these trunks are provided with the necessary ap- 
paraius and switching keys so that at any time they can be 
cut direct to first selector switches in the automatic ex- 
change. This is primarily intended for use at night after 
the switching section has been abandoned. However, they 
could be used at any time when for any reason it was neces- 
sary to abandon the whole or part of the switching section. 
The keys for transferring these trunks are located at the 
chief operator’s desk in the toll room. A separate series 
of twenty-five trunks was provided for use in connection 
with the pay station, heavy toll users’ and rural lines. 

At each section, there is a multiple of the interposition 
trunks to the different operators in the room; that is, there 
is an individual trunk to each switchboard operator, with 
the exception of the recording positions. There are five 
trunks to each information bureau position, multipled at 
each switchboard section, and there are also trunks to the 
wire chief, chief operator, supervisors’ sets, etc. With this 
arrangement, any operator can communicate with or put up 
connections to any other operator, to a supervisor, to the 
chief operator and wire chief 

There are a total of one hundred and forty multiple trunk 
jacks provided at the toll board sections, and there is space 
for an ultimate of three hundred. 

Each toll position has eight pairs of cords, all of which 
can be used either on toll to toll, or toll to local connectiouis. 
This is considered a very important feature from the fact 
that the operator does not need to use a particular pair of 
cords on any connection, and does not have to operate a 
key to change the electrical connection of the cord. Each 
pair of cords is provided with a key for listening in with 
and without battery ; that is, the operator can cut in and talk 
on a connection or listen in and monitor a connection with- 
out bringing in any battery noise from the room and interfer- 
ing with the conversation. Keys are provided for opening 
the cord circuits, so that the operator can talk to either party 
on a connection without the other party hearing. Each cord 
is provided with a ringing key, and the cords are staggered 
so that the different keys are directly in front of the cords 
to which they are wired. There is provision for a lamp 
supervisory signal in front of each plug. At present, only 
the front row of these signals are installed, the back row 
being reserved for use as clearing out signals on toll line 
connections, if at any time it should be thought advisable to 
substitute lamps for the present clearing out drops. The 
front row of supervisory signals are used on the different 
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trunk connections. On connections with the automatic 
subscribers, the toll operator, before establishing the con- 
nection, requests the party calling to “‘please call long dis- 
tance.” This is done in order to put the subscriber’s tele- 
phone in calling condition, so that when the subscriber hangs 
up his receiver, both sides of the line will be momentarily 
grounded, and the supervisory signal will be operated at the 
toll board. There are three cords on each position to which 
the dial can be connected by the operation of a key, when 
it is desired to call a subscriber in the automatic exchange 
direct after the switching section has been abandoned. There 
are also three pairs of cords on each position that have re- 
peating coils wired so that by means of keys they can be 
cut in on the circuit, if desired. An audible “busy” test is 
provided in connection with the tip of all front plugs. In 
answering toll lines, the operators are instructed to use the 
rear plugs of the different pairs of cords, and in putting up 


Figure 4. 


connections to a second toll line, where it would be neces- 
sary to test the line desired, or to a trunk to the switching 
section, the front plugs are to be used. 

Special keys are provided for each section, one for oper- 
ating a lamp in the signal box on the wall, when an oper- 
ator desires the services of one of the messengers in the 
toll room, the other for cutting the operators’ sets of the 
two positions of a section together. 

Breastplate transmitters are provided in connection with 
all positions in the room. This is considered the best prac- 
ice in order to obtain uniform transmission and help to cut 
lown the noise in the operating room. Two sets of tele- 
hone jacks are provided at each position so that two tele- 
phone sets can be connected to a position at the same time. 
“hese jacks are also used by the supervisors when they de- 

ire to cut in on any position and help an operator in her 
work, 

The lighting for the switchboard sections is supplied by 
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four-candlepower lamps placed in a small continuous re- 
flector at the top of the board. These lamps are arranged 
on two circuits, controlled by switches, at the end of the 
line of sections, and there are also switches in connection 
with each lamp socket. With this method, a minimum 
amount of current can be used in lighting the different posi- 
tions; also, the light is thrown directly on the jack panels 
and keyboards, where it is most needed. 

Figure 4 shows a rear view of the line of sections, the 
front of which is shown in Figure 2. It will be noted that 
the cables to the different sections are carried along back 
of the jacks by cable racks, and enter the switchboard by 
means of an aerial rack, which is connected direct to the 
main frame, so that at no point are the cables nearer than 
thirty inches from the floor. None of the miscellaneous 
wiring in connection with this board is nearer than three 
inches from the floor. Keep'ng the cabling and wiring en- 


of the Toll Sections. 


tirely clear from the floor is considered an important point, 
in order to prevent, as far as possible, any trouble from 
moisture. Considerable care was taken in arranging the 
apparatus on the rear of these positions, so that the circuits 
can be easily traced, and the necessary adjustments made in 
the apparatus. All fuses in connection with the equipment 
are placed on the fuse panel in the wire chief’s room, no 
fuses being placed on the back of sections. 

The information bureau section, which is the first section 
in line with the toll sections, is designed for handling various 
special work that comes up in connection with the toll busi- 
ness. Generally speaking, it is -planned that the line oper- 
ators will handle only straight toll operating. All work 
outside of this, as questions in connection with the service, 
charges on messages, rates, the sending of messengers, look- 
ing up of addresses of parties in the city directory, obtain- 
ing numbers of subscribers recently installed and not listed 
in the directory, “do-not-answer” calls, “leave-word” calls, 
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etc., 1s to be handled at the information section, thus spe- 
cializing the work and raising the efficiency of the service. 
The information bureau section has the same multiple jack 
equipment as the toll sections and the same kind of cord 
circuits, except that.there are five pairs of cords instead of 
eight; also, jacks are installed on this section, wired up to 
the cap circuits of the different operators in the room, so 
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Figure 5. Front View of the Test Board. 


that the information bureau operators can talk direct to any 
switchboard operator. There are five trunks multipled at 
all sections in the room, terminating in lamps and jacks at 
each of these two positions. 

The recording sections are located in the center of the 
room, as shown in Iigure 1. There are two of these sec- 
tions, as shown in igure 3, each having two positions. At 
this board, the recording trunks from the automatic ex- 
change terminate in multiple jacks and lamps. These jacks 
and lamps are multipled at each of the four positions. The 
recording trunks are conected to the “O” level of the first 
selector switches, and are wired so that the subscriber in 
calling long distance, operates his dial by calling “O,” and 
then presses the ringing button. By this operation, con- 
nection is made automatically to an idle trunk to the long 
distance office, and the four calling-in lamps light of the 
trunk selected at the recording board. The first idle oper- 
ator answers the call by inserting the answering plug of a 
pair of cords in the trunk jack. This causes all four lamps 
in connection with the trunk to be extinguished, and the 
lamps are locked out so that they will not light again on the 
same connection, 

The distribution of the trunks in the automatic exchange 
is interesting. As already stated, there are eight thousand 
lines in this exchange. The “O” levels on the first selector 
switches of like hundreds, as 2100, 3100, 4100, etc., are mul- 
tipled together, making the groups of eight hundred each, 
and providing a total of one hundred trunks that could be 
used to the toll board. These trunks were connected so as to 
provide two individual trunks from each eight hundred line 
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groups, and eight trunks are common to the entire ex- 


change. This makes a total of twenty-eight recording 
trunks. With tiiis arrangement, any one subscriber has ac- 


cess to ten trunks. The arrangement of having the trunks 
multipled at all four positions at the recording board was 
done in order to quicken the answering service, and this 
has proved successful, as in tests recently made, an average 
of five seconds was obtained from the time the subscriber 
removed the receiver from the hook until the operator an- 
swered, 

The recording trunks are multipled at the night sections, 
and by means of keys located on the recording board, the 
calling-in signals can be transferred to lamps associated with 
the jacks on the night sections. With this arrangement, the 
recording board can be abandoned at night, and by trans- 
ferring the toll lines to the night positions, all the toll busi- 
ness of the office can be handled at these positions. In order 
to handle an occasional call to a pay station, heavy toll 
users’ or rural line, after the switching section has been 
abandoned, transfer trunks are provided between the pay 
station and rural sections and the night sections. 

There is a multiple on the recording sections of the inter- 
position trunks: to the different switchboard positions in the 
room, the supervisory trunks and the trunks to the chief 
operator, the wire chief and the information bureau section. 
It was planned that the recording operators would handle 
only the recording of the tickets. Any inquiry as to.the 
progress of calls, rates, points reached, complaints of serv- 
ice, etc., are to be immediately referred to the proper posi- 
tion or desk in the operating room. With this in view, six 
pairs of cords were provided at each recording position, so 
that a connection can be put up at once without changing 
the cords. There is a ringing key and an audible “busy” 
test provided in connection with each of the front cords 
of the different pairs of cords. The listening keys in con- 
nection with these cords are wired reverse to the usual 
methods, in that the operators’ sets are connected to the cords 
when the key levers are in their vertical positions. With 
this arrangement, the operators can answer a calling sub- 
scriber without throwing a-key. If it is necessary to con- 
nect the subscriber to some position in the room, the con- 
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Figure 6. View of the Repeater Table. 


nection is established, and the listening key thrown, thus 
cutting out the operator’s set. The recording sections in 
other ways have the same general construction as the toll 
line sections. 

The pay station, heavy toll users’ and rural sections are 
located in the center of the room in the same line with the 
recording positions. The pay station section has a total ot 
eighty answering jacks for use in connection with the dif- 
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ferent pay station and heavy toll users’ lines, and the rural 
section has a total of sixty lines for use in connection with 
the rural subscribers. These lines are all central energy, 
have lamp calling-in signals, and are multipled at the switch- 
ing section on the fourth floor. These sections also have 
a multiple of all the outgoing trunks, The pay station and 
heavy toll users’ section has twelve and the rural section 
fifteen pairs of cords at each position. These cords are 
arranged so as to put up connections between any two cen- 
tral energy lines, as between two pay station or two rural 
lines, and between a central energy line and a trunk to the 
switching section. An operator at the pay station or heavy 
toll users’ positions receiving a call for a toll connection, 
records the call on a ticket, and then passes it by a mes- 
senger to the proper toll operator, who obtains the party 
desired, and obtains connection with the proper pay station 
or heavy toll users’ line through the switching section. Con- 
nections from the pay station or rural lines to local sub- 
scribers are put up at these positions by means of trunks 
to the switching section, or direct by use of the dial after 
the switching section has been abandoned. In case a rural 
line wishes connection with a toll line, the operator at the 
rural position connects the rural line to a trunk to the re- 
cording positions, and a recording operator takes the de- 
taills of the call, the ticket then being passed to the proper 
toll operator, and when the connection is ready, the toll 
operator obtains the rural line through the switching sec- 
tion, as in the case of the pay station lines. As already 
stated, the subscribers of the automatic exchange obtain 
the rural subscribers automatically, so that only the inward 
calls from the rural lines are handled at this section. The 
general construction and the arrangement of these sections 
are the same as that already described in connection with 
the toll line sections. 

A double desk is provided for the chief operator and the 
assistant chief operator. There is a two-sided jack cabinet 
installed on top of this desk. On the chief operator’s side, 
there are five trunks ending in keys and lamps to the toll 
and test board equipment. There are keys provided, so that 


the chief operator can listen in secretly on any operator, 
and there are separate keys for cutting in on the talking 








Figure 7. View of the Power Board. 

‘ircuit of any operator. The keys for connecting the first 
wenty trunks at the switching section to the automatic 
xchange, after the switching section is abandoned, are in- 
talled on the chief operator’s side of the desk. The chief 
perator has no cord equipment, but is supplied with a 
tandafd desk set, which is wired to the different keys. 
(Jn the assistant chief operator’s side of the desk, there are 
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provided jacks for listening in secretly and talking to the 
different operators. There is also a multiple of all the toll 
lines in the office, and there is a multiple of the five trunks 
that appear on the chief operator’s side of the desk, so that 
the assistant chief operator can answer calls for the chief 
operator. The assistant chief operator is provided with 
three cords, with the necessary keys for ringing and listen- 
ing in with and without transmitter battery. 

Three supervisors’ sets are supplied in connection with 
the toll room equipment. These sets consist of bell boxes, 
mounted on the wall and the post in the center of the room, 
as shown in Figure 1. There is one trunk to each of these 














View of the Switching Section. 


Figure §. 


sets, ending in telephone jacks at each set. These trunks 
are multipled at all sections in the toll room. Also, tele- 
phone jacks, located in the upright portion of the sections 
below the keyboards, are multipled together and connected 
with the different sets, positions one to twelve being con- 
nected to set No. 1, positions thirteen to twenty-two being 
connected to set No. 2, and the recording, pay station, heavy 
toll users’ and rural sections being connected to set No. 3. 
The operator, desiring to report any detail of the service 
or refer any party to the supervisor, makes connection to 
the proper supervisor’s set and rings. The supervisor can 
answer either at the set on the wall or at any section in her 
division near which she may be standing. 

The switching section, which is shown in Figure 8, is 
located on the fourth floor. This section is made up of 
two standard six-panel exchange switchboard sections, In 
each panel is placed one thousand jacks, these jacks being 
arranged in groups of one hundred, numbering from the 
bottom up. There are at present eight panels in use, mak- 
ing a total of eight thousand jacks, four panels remaining 
for growth, which makes an ultimate for twelve thousand 
lines, which is considered to be the ultimate of the auto- 
matic exchange. Each subscriber’s line appears only once 
at this board. ‘The arrangement of having each subscriber’s 
line multipled at one or two sections was considered but 
was not used, as it would have necessitated providing sec- 
tions having capacity for twelve thousand lines, and as it 
was essential to use a three conductor jack and plug, it 
was thought advisable to attempt to supply a board, having 
three conductor plugs, as small as it would have been neces- 
sary to install them in order to obtain this capacity. Also, 
it was, of course, cheaper to provide a board having only 
one multiple jack for each subscriber’s line, as compared 
with two or more jacks. Order circuits are provided to 
each panel of this board, and arranged so that they: can 
be grouped as desired on any one of the operators. An 
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operator at the toll board, desiring any parucular number, 
cuts in on the order circuit to the particular one thousand 
group in which the subscriber's line desired is located. The 
trunks for connecting to the different subscribers’ lines are 
arranged in front of the different panels, so that any one 
of three operators has trunks available for connections. The 
multiple for the pay station and heavy toll users’ lines and 
the rural lines are located beneath the automatic exchange 
subscribers’ lines and within easy reach of the trunks pro- 
vided for this branch of the service. 

The multiples at the switching section are connected to 
the different subscribers’ lines of the automatic exchange, 
so that the operator at the switching section can obtain a 
“busy” test when a subscriber’s line is busy, and upon in- 
serting the plug in an idle line, a ground is placed on the 
“private” wire in the exchange, so that any other line call- 
ing for a line in use at the switching section will obtain 
the “busy” signal in the usual manner. Also, all of the 
apparatus in connection with the first selector switches is 
cut off the line upon making connection at the switching 
section. 

The United States Telephone Company has gone into the 
matter of leasing telegraph circuits to a considerable ex- 
tent, and is very proud of its telegraph service, and at 
Columbus it was desired to have as complete an equipment 
for handling this branch of the service as possible. 

The test board, which is shown in Figure 5, is located in 
the wire chief's room, and is designed for use in handling 
the telegraph service and testing the toll lines. There are 
four line panels on this board, each arranged so that either 
the line side or the switchboard side of any toll line can be 
taken up and tested separately. Also, on the sides of the 
different line panels, plugs wired to the composite sets are 
located, so that connection can be made to any toll line on 
that panel or an adjacent panel. An extra row of jacks is 
provided in connection with these panels, so that when a 
composite set is connected to a circuit, the wire chief can 
listen in on that circuit without removing the composite set 
plugs. A telegraph panel is provided on this board, and is 
arranged so that any combination of telegraph loops, re- 
peater sets, composite sets can be put up by use of short 
cords, having plugs at each end. There are also differen- 
tial drops provided in connection with each telegraph sub- 
scriber’s line, so that in case of trouble on the line, the 
operator at the telegraph subscriber’s office can signal the 
wire chief by placing a ground on that line. Designation 
strips are provided in connection with the different jacks 
and plugs at the test board, 

On the keyboard of the test board are provided telegraph 
testing sets and telephone sets with keys for use in testing. 
Cords and plugs are provided in connection with the gal- 
vanometer and bridge, which is used in locating trouble on 
the lines. Trunks, ending in drops, are provided on the 
test board for connections with the equipment in the toll 
room, 

In Figure 6 is shown the telegraph repeater table. On 
this table are sets of telegraph instruments, wired for 
repeating automatically one lease to another. The re- 
peater sets are primarily intended for use on long tele- 
graph lines, where the signals at the receiving end are not 
sufficiently strong. By placing a repeater set in the line 
at one or two intermediate points, the telegraph current can 
be re-enforced at each repeating station, and the receiving 
station will receive the signals in a satisfactory manner. 
These repeater sets are also used to considerable extent 
where it is desired to connect a branch telegraph circuit to 
a through circuit; for example, at Columbus, to connect a 
circuit to Portsmouth to a circuit from Cleveland to Day- 
ton, 

In Figure 7 is shown the power and fuse boards that 
were installed. The power board is provided with the nec- 
essary switches, ammeters, voltmeters and appliances for 
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the operation and maintenance of the charging and ringing 
machines and the storage batteries. A voltmeter is pro- 
vided for taking individual reading from the different cells 
of the main battery. The source of power for this equip- 
ment is a 220 direct current circuit. The telegraph battery 
is charged direct from the 110 lighting circuit. The dif- 
ferent transmitter battery circuits, current supply, and the 
various taps in connection with the ringing current are all 
wired to and fused at the fuse panel. The voltage of the 
main battery for operation of the switchboard equipment is 
twenty-four volts. The battery for use in connection with 
the telegraph circuits is sixty volts. 

All the toll board and test board equipment described 
above was furnished and installed by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company of Rochester, New 
York. The. plans were made and the specifications written 
by the writer, with the help of the engineering and traffic 
departments of the United States Telephone Company and 
the Citizens’ Telephone Company, and during the construc- 
tion of the equipment, the engineering department of the 
Stromberg-Carlson company rendered every assistance to 
make the equipment as complete and efficient as possible, 
and in addition, the officials of the Citizens’ Telephone Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, Michigan, furnished valuable in- 
formation and suggestions in conneetion with its toll board 
equipment at Grand Rapids. Also, the engineering depart- 
ment of the Automatic Electric Company of Chicago fur- 
nished the necessary information as to its circuits and sug- 
gestions as to its experience in the installation of manual 
boards in connection with automatic exchanges. 





TELEPHONE STOPS LOG JAMS. 


When the telephone was invented thirty years ago it was 
not thought the instrument would be used to break “log 
jams,” the terrible bane of the logman’s career. No more 
uteresting incident of the invasion of modern invention into 
the pathless forest than how the telephone thus saves hun- 
dreds of lives each year has been told for many a day. The 
life of the logman—the hardy work of felling trees and the 
perilous task of floating them down streams to the sawmill 
—presents a scene into which it scarcely seems the ingenious 
inventor would ever break his way. But the telephone has 
made log jams an event of the past. 

The passing of the log jam is an occasion of rejoicing by 
the woodman, but not to the devotee of picturesque scenes 
oi the woods. It is a wonderful sight to see the logs piled 
almost inextricably on top of each other in a rushing stream, 
and it is a thrilling spectacle to watch the daring woods- 
man cut away the log that is the kev to the jam and then as 
the logs begin to move see him skip nimbly over the moving 
pieces of timber to safety on the shore. Now, however, the 
man who makes his annual trip into the woods of Maine or 
Canada to watch the iogmen bring the fruits of a winter’s 
work down a mountain stream will be disappointed. The 
jams are never permitted to form. At the first sign of a 
clog one of the men patrolling the banks of the river tele- 
phones upstream to have the flow of logs stopped in the 
quiet stretches, called “trips.” In this way the jams are 
nipped in the bud. As soon as the incipient trouble is over 
the men along the trips are notified by telephone and the 
stream of logs moves along again. 





The telephone proved a valuable agent in saving the life 
of a two-year-old girl in New York state recently. The 
child swallowed some carbolic acid and a doctor was imme- 
diately called up by telephone. He gave instructions what to 


do, and then drove to the house, a distance of several miles. 
The family followed his instructions and the prompt meas- 
ures saved the little one’s life, as it was some time before the 
doctor could get there. 

















CONCERNING CENTRAL OFFICE 
MAINTENANCE 


By Samuel G. McMeen 


ITH any kind of central office equipment, and with 

\ \ any amount of it, the problem of keeping all of its 

parts in well adjusted, clean, sightly and substan- 

tial condition is a very important part of the general task of 

giving telephone service. With a magneto switchboard with 

simple and substantial drops, and with plugs and jacks of 

size and strength enough to withstand rough usage, there 

is even then a necessity for more regular care than is re- 

quired by the machinery of any other.form of public service 
of equal earning power. 

But the tendency of telephone equipment from its very 
beginning has been away from the simple and robust and 
toward the complicated and delicate. The mere change from 
grounded to metallic circuits doubled the difficulties in some 
phases. Two conductors in a flexible cord are a heavier 
burden of care than one, particularly when in the progress 
of development the two conductors are required to be car- 
ried in a cord no larger than the earlier single-strand cord 
and terminating in a smaller and more delicate plug. Cord 
repair in earlier times and in simpler boards was a matter 
simple enough to be quickly done, as a large, honest screw 


I should be glad if I knew the way to impress on every 
rising telephone student the very great value of becoming 
thoroughly informed as to the details of central office equip- 
ments, and of acquiring thorough skill in locating and re- 
moving central office troubles. By the latter I mean much 
more than finding the trouble and relieving it so that service 
may proceed. There is an enormous difference between 
merely doing that and leaving the equipment at that partic- 
ular point in a condition good enough to continue. The 
problem the maintenance expert faces is to remove troubles 
as fast as they occur, while placing the equipment in a con- 
dition in which it should have been—but was not—at the 
time the trouble occurred. The manufacturer’s art is not 
yet at a point which will prevent troubles occurring during 
service, of which the cause was the fault of the manufac- 
turer and not of the operating or maintenance department. 
This is a condition which the maintenance man must face, 
and it is through such experience that he may become a man- 
ufacturer if he chooses; and his skill in then making good 
apparatus will depend largely on how thoroughly he learned 
his lesson during his maintenance apprenticeship. 
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Figure 1. 


clamped the end of a single tinsel strand. With two, three 
or four conductors in a cord, the problem of attaching them 
to the terminals of a very small plug becomes much more 
difficult. 

Similarly the multiplication of line terminals in a multiple 
switchboard, the adoption of delicate relays associated with 
lines, cord circuits, and associated signal circuits, the in- 
troduction of a power plant, and the adoption of a number 
of potentials or frequencies for party line signaling, have 
tended in the same general direction of complication, and 
the larger the office the greater the maintenance, tabor and 
expense connected with the care required by a single line. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the central office main- 
tenance problem should have been a constantly neglected 
one, and that the best results should have been accomplished 
in that regard in but few installations. It is not that the 
systems of to-day are complicated beyond hope of keeping 
them in reasonable condition, but that the growth of the 
business has been so rapid that the necessary skill has not 
always been found possessed by the available person for 
central office equipment maintenance, and that the impor- 
tance and difficulty of the problem has been too little re- 
alized by the management. 

It is with a view toward helpfulness in this regard that 
this series is continued, and it is hoped that however far 
short of completeness the notes are found, they will at 
‘east stimulate consideration of the importance of the sub- 
‘ect and of the reward of becoming expert in it. 


But the value of maintenance training goes far beyond 
the mere expediency of present convenience and future in- 
dustrial advantage. Most maintenance employes are rela- 
tively young, and there is no school in which the value of 
neatness, accuracy and faithfulness may be learned better 
than in this; and it is a hopeful sign of the times that more 
and more officials of operating companies are realizing the 
importance of exact and careful maintenance work and of 
a proper allowance of funds to enable it to be done well. 

For the present installment, the line and cord circuits of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company. 
and of the Bell company, are chosen, to be followed by 
other representative examples in other issues. 

The systems of the Stromberg-Carlson Company and the 
Bell company are in no sense identical, and are considered 
in this issue only because there is a similarity in the line 
circuit portion, They are both three-wire systems, so far 
as the line through the switchboard is concerned, but the 
Stromberg-Carlson cord circuit involves two-conductor 
cords and plugs, while the Bell circuit involves three. Sta- 
tistics are not available to show what saving in maintenance 
is accomplished by using two instead of three conductors 
in cords, but it seems inevitable that there must be some. 

Figure 1 shows the line circuit of both systems, and is in- 
tended merely to display the elements. There are, naturally, 
differences of arrangement, and in both an intermediate dis- 
tributing board may be utilized, enabling the answering jack 
to be connected to the line as desired. 
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Each line circuit involves the use of a cut-off relay, which 
is able to disconnect from the line, when its cord is ener- 
gized, all of the line relay mechanism, and to leave the line 
thereafter extending only to the switchboard jacks until 
the cut-off relay shall again be released. 

With such an electromagnetic switch for disconnecting 
the line relay when the plug is in a jack of a line, the neces- 
sity of breaking contacts in jacks by the insertion of plugs 
is entirely avoided, enabling the simple and reliable bridging 
principle to be carried out. 

A comparison of the cord circuit of Figure 2, which is 
the Stromberg-Carlson system, with that of Figure 3, which 
is the Bell system, will show that other arrangements with 
relation to the line circuit differ materially. As there are 
but two conductors in each of the plugs of Figure 2, it is 
evident that conversation, signal and test circuits must 
utilize the same conductors. In Figure 3, as there are three 
conductors, it is evident that conversation may be confined 
to two of them, while the third controls the supervisory 
lamp, the cut-off relay, and the placing of the busy test. 

A further examination will show that in the Stromberg- 
Carlson circuit the plug-sleeve, when in a jack, connects to- 
gether the long spring and the test thimble. When this is 
true the test wire, which connects the thimbles together and 
passes through the cut-off relay to the tip side of the bat- 
tery, is during conversation a branch from one side of the 
line to a common battery terminal. 
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principally effective in pulling up the relay armature when 
the subscriber calls, and the advantage of having this relay 
of high resistance in both windings constitutes one of the 
modifications which have improved common battery service. 

The modification in question is that of raising the resist- 
ance of the line relay, and in disposing its windings as I 
have described. The result is that the click heard by the 
subscriber when the cut-off relay operates as the operator 
answers, is much reduced, with a corresponding increase 
in his comfort. 

In noting the relations between the cord circuit of Figure 
2 and the line circuit, it should be observed that the mag- 
nets 3, 4, 5 and 6 are associated in pairs, ? and 4 being two 
magnets of one relay, and 5 and 6 two magnets of another. 
The coils 3 and 4 control jointly the armature connected to 
the lamp, and the same is true of the armatures associated 
with 5 and 6. For example, when the plug 7 is inserted in 
a jack, the winding 4 is first energized, current flowing 
through it to operate the cut-off relay r. This closes the 
lamp circuit by moving the armature, here shown as adjacent 
to the winding 3. Upon the answering of the subscriber, cur- 
rent will flow through the winding 3, over the line and 
again to the battery through 4. The coil 3 now being ener- 
gized, will open the lamp circuit at the same point at which 
the coil 4 closed it, and will hold it open until the receiver 
hook is again down. The lamp will then relight by the 
action of the coil 4, and will hold so burning until the plug 7 
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Figure 2. 


Because of this it is necessary that the impedance of the 
cut-off relay winding be high, and it may be made so with- 
out disadvantage, because all that it requires to do is to 
operate its springs, while forming no dangerously low 
branch from the line. The winding of the cut-off relay is 
in no way immediately associated with the supervisory lamp 
circuit. 

In the Bell cord circuit of Figure 3, the supervisory 
lamp is directly in series with the third strand of the cord, 
and with a resistance serving to limit the amount of cur- 
rent which may flow through it. When the plug is in the 
jack, current flows through the cut-off relay in series with 
the supervisory lamp, so that the resistance of the relay 
winding must be such as to permit the necessary amount of 
current to flow. In practice this resistance is not so large 
nor is the impedance so high as to permit the cut-off relay 
safely to be used as a branch from one side of the sub- 
scriber’s line. While the arrangements of elements, there- 
fore, is similar in the Bell and Stromberg-Carlson line cir- 
cuits, the electrical dimensions of the cut-off relay are dis- 
tinctly different. 

In the line circuit, 7 is the cut-off relay, and 2 the line 
relay. The latter, it will be noticed, is provided with two 
windings, between which the main battery is connected. 
In the winding connected with the sleeve side of the bat- 
tery, which in the Bell system is the ungrounded pole, are 
many turns of copper wire, amounting to either 500 or 1,000 
ohms resistance. The other winding, connected to the tip 
or grounded side of the battery, is not of so many effective 
turns, and may even be non-inductive or composed of high 


resistance wire. It is the winding first mentioned which is 


is removed from the jack, when both 4 and the cut-off 
relay will be de-energized. 

The same actions are true of the coils 5 and 6, with the 
additional function of the armature 9 pecans its contact 
as long as the plug 8 is in a jack. A little care in observing 
the drawing will show clearly what this does in the way of 
bridging a listening key contact, which otherwise would 
open the tip circuit from plug to plug. When the calling 
plug is not in a jack its tip conductor extends directly 
through the listening key, if operated, and the test winding 
of the operator’s set. When the coil 6 is energized, how- 
ever, this tip conductor is extended through to the tip of the 
answering plug exactly as is true when the listening key is 
not operated. 

The condensers ro and rr completely isolate the halves of 
the cord circuit from each other so far as direct current is 
concerned, while alternating currents of speech can pass 
freely from subscriber to subscriber. For the answering plug, 
coils 3? and 4 serve to supply direct current to the sub- 
scriber’s transmitter, and for the calling plug, the coils 5 
and 6 serve the same purpose. While these are convenient 
paths for direct current in such volume as the circumstances 
require, voice currents are not short-circuited by them in 
hurtful degree, as their impedance is high enough to pre- 
vent it. 

The supply of current to the subscriber in the cord circuit 
of Figure 3 is differently accomplished. The windings 
12, 13, 14 and 15 are all associated together to form a re- 
peating coil. This device, acting as a unit, serves to supply 
direct current to the subscriber and at the same time to re- 
peat voice currents passing through one pair of windings 
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over into the line connected with the other pair. The action 
is quite the same as that of an induction coil or an electric 
light transformer or converter. 

A ground is shown connected to the tip side of the bat- 
tery in this repeating coil, and in Bell practice it is customary 
to place such a connection to co-operate with some forms of 
party line signaling, with the arrestor equipment, and in 
certain circumstances to prevent cross talk. 

It will be seen that the relays 76 and 77 are practically 
inserted in series with strands of the cord circuit, which 
leads to the ring of the plug which will engage the long 
spring of the jack. The windings 78 and 79 are merely non- 
inductive resistances, shunting the inductive winding of the 
relay, and the resistance of the whole device is low, being 
approximately ten ohms. 

Upon the insertion of the plug in the jack, the supervisory 
lamp will be lighted by current which operates the cut-off 
relay. Upon the response of the subscriber, the relay 16 
closes, placing the 40-ohm coil of its armature in shunt with 
the supervisory lamp. While this will increase the current 
flowing to the cut-off relay, it will decrease the current 
through the lamp, sufficiently to put it out. 

It will be noted that there is a distinct difference in the 
amount of current used by the cord circuits of Figures 2 
and 3. Assuming that the current taken by the subscriber’s 
telephone is equal in both cases, the Stromberg-Carlson cir- 
cuit requires current for the lamp only when it is burning, 
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adapt themselves to wear, in themselves and in plugs, more 
readily than are thimbles. In the Bell circuit the tip and 
ring springs of the jack are used only for conversation, 
while in the Stromberg-Carlson circuit they serve this pur- 
pose and one of them co-operates with the thimble for test 
and talking purposes. 

The foregoing explanation being understood, it is rela- 
tively simple to trace down any case of switchboard trouble, 
removing it effectually and intelligently. Some of the usual 
cases are treated in the following, more in the hope of sug- 
gestion than of making an elaborate dictionary of such 
troubles. 

The line relay fails to operate when the subscriber calls.— 
The most frequent source of this trouble is that the line 
circuit is open, and the places in which it may be open are 
many. Whether this “open” is in the central office or out 
of it, may be determined most readily by bridging the line 
at the main frame. If a telephone be used for this purpose, 
a call will be set and the operator will answer whenever the 
telephone is bridged on the line at a point toward the switch- 
board from the break. 

But the open point may not be actually in the line proper; 
it may be in the branch to or beyond the cut-off relay. In 
such a case the subscriber can be called and may talk 
whether calling or called, although he cannot light the line 
lamp. If this is true, no tests need be made on the line 
proper, but they may be confined to bridging the pair of 
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and for the cut-off relay only in just the amount required 
to operate its springs. In the Bell circuit, on the other hand, 
the amount of current through the cut-off relay must be 
great enough to illumine the lamp, and afterward, when the 
lamp is extinguished, is still greater. But this latter con- 
dition exists for both lines throughout the conversation, and 
is relatively long compared with the time the supervisory 
lamps are burning. 

In Figure 3 the listening and ringing keys are omitted. 
The latter would be inserted at the points k, substantially as 
in that part of Figure 2, while the listening key would 
merely be an arrangement to bridge the tip and ring con- 
‘ductors at the points /. 

In both, the operation of testing for a busy line is, of 
course, to touch the tip of the calling plug to the test thimble 
of the desired line, and in both cases the absence of a busy 
test will be because the test thimble is at the same potential 
as the tip terminal of the battery and the presence of the 
busy test will be because of the existence of another poten- 
tial at the test thimble. In the busy condition, the poten- 
tial of the test thimble is that of its terminal of the cut-off 
relay, and the difference of potential between the test thimble 
and the tip terminal of the battery is the amount of drop 
of potential through the cut-off relay winding. 

A further comparison of the two cord circuits and the line 
circuit will show that both have the advantage of not re- 
quiring voice currents to be carried exclusively through a 
sleeve and thimble connection. Other things being equal, 


the best springjack is one in which both of the talking con- 
tacts are made by means of springs, as these are able to 


wires leading to the cut-off relay contacts, stepping further 
and further toward the line relay, with the same result as 
before—that the relay will pull up when the open point has 
been passed. 

The line relay will not fall away when the operator plugs 
in.—This is usually due to a fault in adjustment, but may 
also be due, with perfect adjustment, to a failure of the 
cut-off relay to break its contact, and may be due to the 
failure of one contact only to break. It is to be observed that 
the cut-off relay may act in a proper way and still fail to 
break a contact, due to a short-circuit between the contacts 
which ought to break. This short-circuit is most likely at 
the terminals, where the wires solder to the springs. 

The line relay armature responds, but the line lamp 1s not 
lighted.—Several causes, all of one class, will produce this 
result. The class is that of the local line lamp circuit fail- 
ing to be closed. In order of likelihood, the conditions are 
respectively: that the line lamp is burned out; that one of 
its terminals is broken from the leading-in wire; that one 
of its terminals fails to make contact with its spring in the 
lamp socket; that the lamp contact at the line relay is de- 
fective in adjustment or connection, and that there is an 
open circuit in the lamp fuse or wiring. 

The line lamp lights, and the operator answers, but can- 
not speak to the subscriber.—As the line circuit and lamp 
circuit are in a sense distinct from each other, the calling 
subscriber may set his line signal and yet not be able to 
speak to the operator; in such a condition, the suspicion is 
on the answering jack wiring, and the operator should at- 
tempt to answer the calling subscriber in the multiple. If 
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she succeeds in the latter while’ failing in the former, the 
defect is in the answering jack branch from the intermediate 
frame; and when the exact nature of the trouble is known it 
can be traced down on that circuit. As the character of the 
defect will fall into another class, it will be treated below 
in relation to multiple line defects. 

The line lamp is lighted, but will not go out when the 
operator plugs into the answering jack.—The manifest diffi- 
culty is that the line lamp contact is not broken at the line 
relay. This may be because the line relay armature sticks 
mechanically, or because the line relay is not detached from 
the line by proper operation of the cut-off reiay. 

The supervisory lamp remains lighted when it should be 
put out.—In the Stromberg-Carlson circuit this defect is 
probably in that part of the circuit between the tip of the 
plug and the battery, caused by a failure of the relay 3 or 5 
to break the contact closed by the coil 4 or 6. In the Bell 
circuit it is a failure of the relay 16 or 17 to place the 40 
ohms resistance in shunt with the lamp. Under certain 
conditions conversations may be possible even while no cur- 
rent flows through the supervisory relay, but in ordinary 
conditions the defect is probably a mechanical or electrical 


fault within the relay. 

The line lamp is lighted when a subscriber is called.—An 
operation of the line relay by the ringing current of a called 
line indicates, of course, that the cut-off relay has failed 
to operate, and that the line relay armature is responding 
to the ringing current. The trouble is an awkward one, as 
the line lamp of a called line is most often at a position other 
than that of the operator calling. The cut-off relay will 
fail to operate because of the absence of the necessary cur- 
rent through it. In the Bell circuit this condition exists 
when the supervisory lamp of the calling cord is open, and 
is not provided with a shunt to carry current enough for the 
cut-off relay. The answering of the called subscriber will 
not relight his line lamp, as the relay 16 or 17 will then 
place the 40 ohms resistance in shunt with the defective 
lamp, and so promptly operate the cut-off relay, preventing 
the answering subscriber from pulling up his line relay, 
which otherwise his answering would do. 

The operator cannot ring.—This class includes the whole 
matter of defective ringing keys, and in the variety of key- 
board arrangements, it is possible merely to say that an 
inability to ring depends either on a failure to make the 
necessary ringing contacts at the key which is operated, or 
of a failure of normally closed contacts lying between the 
operated ringing key and the calling plug. These are less 
likely to exist when the ringing keys, if several, are not 
serially connected, but are arranged to operate a single 
series contact of the talking conductors. This arrangement, 
though not shown in Figure 2, is the standard one of that 
company for a plurality of party line keys when used with 
the circuit shown. 

No busy test is obtained, though the line is busy.—An ab- 
sence of busy test potential on the test ring with either line 
circuit indicates either a failure of the distant plug to place 
the necessary potential on the test rings in general, or a 
failure of the particular ring tested to have that potential. 
The most frequent cause of absence of busy test is a failure 
in some part of the circuits connected for talking at the 
time of test. With either of the systems here considered, the 
cut-off relay should be inert at that time, showing the symp- 
toms described above; but the failure to receive the busy 
test may be due to an actual break in the test circuit between 
the point tested and the point of connection, and if the point 
tested be further from the intermediate frame than the 
point of connection, the location of the break lies between 
them. 

Open wires in the multiple —Such opens usually will be 
recognized as such, and so reported to the maintenance de- 
partment, and in such a case the task is merely to locate 
the open, and to close it. The most convenient tools for 
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such tests are a head telephone and a plug or two with nec- 
essary cords or connecting wires. When the wire which 
is open has been properly identified, the procedure is to 
connect with that wire at the first jack and through the 
telephone, with a battery if need be, to the same wire to a 
jack further down the board. So long as the points of con- 
nection with the wire under test are points between which 
there is no break, the telephone will make this known by 
being able to respond to breaks in its circuit, which also 
contains the battery. When the break has been passed the 
clicks will be absent or faint, and the break will lie between 
the next to the last and the last jacks. 

Crosses in the muliiple——These form a large and annoy-’ 
ing element of multiple troubles, but whether between the 
two wires of the line, between the test wire and one wire of 
the line, usually giving false busy tests, or between a wire of 
one line and one of another, the problem is merely to locate 
the cross between the two wires which are in trouble. For- 
tunately such crosses usually are of low resistance. 

If the cross be between the two wires of one line, connect 
the telephone receiver to a pliig, so as to be able to plug 
into jacks successively, bridging the telephone across the 
wires which are short-circuited. Place a dry battery, or, 
better still, a gentle source of interrupted current, such as 
from a buzzer, across the pair of conductors leading from 
the receiver terminals to the plug. Passing along the switch- 
board, plug into one jack after another. The tone from the 
buzzer, or the click from the battery, will be heard most 
plainly at the jacks furthest from the cross, and least plainly 
at the jacks nearest it. If the cross be actually in a jack, 
no sound will be heard in that jack if the cross be an abso- 
lute short-circuit. 

If the cross be between wires of different jacks, the pro- 
cedure is the same, except that the receiver should be con- 
nected by a wire to each of two plugs, and in each plug to 
the tip, ring or sleeve conductor, as required by the identity 
of the wire in trouble. For example, if the cross be be- 
tween the tip wire of one line and the sleeve wire of an- 
other, the receiver should be connected to the tip of one plug 
and the sleeve of another, and care should be taken in suc- 
cessive tests to use the proper plug in the proper jack. At 
the point nearest the cross, the sound in the receiver will 
be least; and in most instances, if actually in the multiple, 
the cross will be found at the back of the jack or in it. 





TELEPHONE OUTDOES NEWSPAPERS. 

Wireless telegraphy seems to have a sequel in the print- 
less newspaper. Even the rural mail carrier is in a measure 
anticipated by the telephone in many country districts. Now 
the farmers in the western states are to receive at least once 
a day, and perhaps twice, all the important news of the 
world. - The system, it is said, is being installed in Minne- 
sota, Iowa and South Dakota, and within six months will be 
in vogue wherever telephones are used in the rural districts. 
Not only this, but every schoolhouse will be connected, and 
while the service is being transmitted a recess will be had, 
after which the teacher will impart to her pupils the news 
of the forenoon. The farmers will have an added advan- 
tage, for they will get the news twice a day—at noon and at 
seven o’clock in the evening. 

At first it was thought this would injure the circulation of 
newspapers, but the reverse is proving true. The appetite 
for news grows by what it feeds on, and as the telephone 
operator can give in a twentv-minute talk only a mere bulle- 
tin of news, the daily or weekly paper with the particulars is 
eagerly waited for. ‘The most notable result of the news 
service.” says the manager of a rural telephone line, “is the 


increase in subscribers, and our merchants note a corre- 
sponding increase in telephone orders for goods to be sent 
by the rural mail carrier, while the farmer’s visits to town 
have become less frequent, and are now seldom made when 
he is not going to market with his produce.” 

















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


By J. C. Kelsey 


219, you state that a representative of an insurance company 
“was apt to travel far to show where a metallic telephone line 
ever caused a house to burn.” I have before me reports of 
about four hundred fires due to telephone troubles of various kinds, 
and I cannot help believing that some of these fires and accidents 
were due to lack of protection at the telephone, even though the 
exchange had full metallic lines. Fig. 1 illustrates a pole with 
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terminal containing protection at one end of a full metallic line, 
I am interested to know what 


and an instrument at the other end. 
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Figure 1. 


would be the effect if a trolley wire should happen to fall across 
the line at the point marked X—burning the line in two, but con- 
tinuing to touch the house-half of the broken wire, assuming that 
there was protection at the terminal but none at the telephone. 
What would be the effect if lightning struck the same place? It is 
assumed, of course, that the pole cable terminal has a good ground 
connection. The exchange manager might think that he can afford 
to take such a slight risk as this, but as you say later in your 
article, “one fire would pay for a complete equipment of subscri- 
bers’ station protectors.”"—F. W. P., Chicago. 

In April we advised what was considered to be the best 
protection, viz., carbon arresters at the terminal and fuses 
at the house. If a trolley wire should cross the wire at a 
place marked X, and the wire toward the pole should fall, 
the strain would be thrust upon the arrester at the other 
side of the line through the telephone. If there were fuses 
at the instrument they would be blown before the instrument 
is harmed providing they were not too large. Some people 
actually advocate a six-ampere fuse at the block! Why 
not copper wire? If a 500-volt pressure touched this wire, 
a current of one-half ampere would flow through the 1,000- 
ohm ringer providing the condenser broke down—and it 
would. We believe that a condenser tested on 300 volts 
alternating current is not as well tested as a 300 direct cur- 
rent test, but the condenser will blow on either test. A half 
ampere will singe the ringer coils if the fuses do not blow, 
and it might be fanned into a blaze and start a fire. Cases 
of this kind are scarce, however, because it is very bad 
construction to feed across a trolley to various subscribers 
by drop wires. 

If lightning should strike at X, it undoubtedly would 
affect both ends, and the charge would rush to the carbon 
arresters at the terminals. We are sure that a stroke of 
lightning would not discriminate. The induced effect on the 
unstruck side would be as disastrous as the direct. There 
would be no time to go around through the instrument when 
such a direct path existed. Of course, in talking about light- 
ning pranks, it is admitted that no one knows. Arresters 
at the house would be of little value, but they should be pro- 
vided somewhere outside of the house. 

The ordinary city telephone system, in the presence of so 


many high discharge points, has little to fear from light- 
ning, although its vagaries are beyond human conception. 

The trolley wire cross at X. would be troublesome. It is 
a special case, and we would recommend carbon protectors 
at the house. It is our opinion that short metallic lines to 
city subscribers need no protection. However, the old say- 
ing, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” is 
applicable, and in some cases we would favor a carbon ar- 
rester at the house. We do not mean big six-ampere fuses, 
but light half ampere fuses—even one-quarter ampere, if 
you want to be sure. 

The feature of possible lawsuit, or fire, is always held over 
public servants’ heads. It is best to guard against this 
feature. We would like to see some of the 400 cases you 
mention, for we have never known of a fire through the 
medium of a metallic telephone line. 


We have some circuits like the one shown in Fig. 2, which go 
a mile in cable and about, half a mile in air. We use a standard 
Weston voltmeter with a scale from zero to thirty divisions. With 
this scale, all party line circuits except the ones in question will 
give a reading for one, party of eight volts, and for two parties 
twelve volts, with a twenty-four-volt battery in series with the volt- 
meter and line. These circuits give about eleven volts for a single 
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party and sixteen volts for two parties. Now when we open the 
lines at the drops, the least leak is not apparent. We have changed 
coils and ringers without effect. Please explain the reason.— 
Austin. 

We judge the resistance of your voltmeter to be 3,550 
ohms. According to formula, the reading of the voltmeter 
on short circuit, divided by the reading with resistance in 
circuit, multiplied by the resistance of the voltmeter, minus 
the resistance of the voltmeter, would give 7,100 ohms. 
This is right for one party. 

A reading of twelve volts, or twenty-four multiplied by 
3.550, divided by twelve, minus 3,550, gives 3,550 ohms. 
This is right for two parties. 

A reading of eleven volts means an external resistance of 
4,195 ohms. Something is clearly wrong. The only thing 
we can think of is a favorable earth current potential adding 
itself to your eight volts normal and making it apparently 
your eleven volts. 

A reading of fifteen or sixteen volts makes it appear that 
owing to greater distance, nearly four volts of earth current 
potential adds itself to the twelve volts normal. We would 
suggest that you place your voltmeter between the two 
grounds. We have observed twenty volts, or more, and it 
would hang on steadily. We will not be surprised if you 
find three or four volts false potential in measuring as 
you do. 


If you remember, at the Iowa convention, I was talking to you 
about connecting a central-energy telephone to our magneto board. 
You told me to connect four or five dry cells in the line circuit as 
is shown in Fig. 3. I connected fifteen old dry cells in circuit with 
the telephone. This seems to work fine in connection with grounded 
or metallic lines and T have found no objections so far, but would 
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like to know if there is apt to be any. Will it run down the bat- 
teries?—F. A. H. 

Yes, the batteries will run down in time, just according to 
how much you use them. When the telephone receiver is 
hung up, you waste no current. This is just like any com- 
mon battery telephone is connected up, except that in using 
the same battery, impedances are necessary to individualize 
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the line. The best practice is to use the cord circuit, which 
contains a repeating coil, to make sure of a local circuit of 
comparatively low resistance, at least, not more than 250 
ohms. If you have any more central energy telephones 
lying around idle, connect them to your board and put them 
to work, 
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Figure 3. 








We have a rural line, with six stations, running about twelve 
miles into the country, and for about seven miles it runs parallel 
with a power line of 11,000 volts on opposite side of road. The 
line is transposed every fifth pole, but that does not take off the 
We cut in a repeating coil, which eliminated the noise, but 
makes it hard to ring through. We cannot get our parties all the 
time, the ring being so weak it cannot be comprehended. Our 
system is central energy in town, but the rural line is magneto. 
What can be done to overcome this difficulty in ringing and still 
keep off the noise.? 

What is your idea about grounding cable sheaths? We have a 
great deal of lightning and have had several cables burned. Would 
grounding the cable sheaths help?—C. R. L., Michigan. 

It is a good plan to ground the cable sheathes thoroughly 
to prevent lightning troubles. If you have trolley lines, you 
will have to look out for electrolysis. If your cable is in- 
sulated it is possible for charges to exist on it which can 
become disruptive and will practically gut the cable. By 
grounding, the charges leak off and prevent any rise of 
dangerous static potential. Ordinarily, you should have no 
trouble at all, paralleling a 11,000 volt line. If it makes 
noise on your lines it indicates a leak on the power line, 
which should be looked up. The fact that a repeating coil 
helps, shows that you have a leak on the telephone circuit 
which parallels the power line. We would then presume 
one side of your line quiet and the other part noisy, when 
separately listened on by a receiver. If the insulation of 
both lines were in perfect condition, you would need no re- 
peater. If it is static trouble, instead of a repeater, you can 
bridge a 1,600 ohm ringer across the line and thoroughly 
ground the middle point. This will allow you to ring. I 
suspect bad insulation on both power and telephone line 
somewhere. 


noise. 


We have a No. 12 iron metallic circuit of about fifty-five miles 
in all. The main line is about forty-five miles, with one branch of 
six miles and another of three miles. This line is used as a market 
wire from a bucket shop, and has five offices on it. They are open 
almost continuously during market hours and we have complaint 
on account of weak transmission when they are all on—especially 
when the middle ones are on. The sending office, the one that 
does the most of the talking, is in a bucket shop where the sub- 
scriber cannot hear well on account of telegraph instruments and 
talk of traders. The first office from there is ten miles on the 
main line. The second is twenty-one miles on the main line and 
three on a branch making twenty-four miles. The third is thirty- 
three miles from the sending office and six miles off on a branch 
making thirty-nine miles. The fourth is about forty-five miles away 
on the main line. When only two or three are on the line the talk 
is fine, but when one of the middle ones is open and especially the 
first one (ten miles from the bucket shop), it is difficult to talk 
clear through. Can you suggest a remedy? Would more battery 
or high wound induction coils improve the transmission any? We 
are using low-wound, long-distance coils and five cells of G-10 
Kdison-Lalande batteries. Following is a diagram of the line and 
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if you can suggest a remedy, we will be under great obligations.— 
C. F. P., Kansas. 

We would suggest a booth at the bucket shop. High 
wound induction coils will not help, and five cells of G-1o0 
are enough. Possibly you have high resistance transmitters. 
At three volts and a ten ohm transmitter, with normal in- 
duction coils, one-quarter ohm and thirty ohm, you should 
get good advice. The middle telephone might possibly be 
helped by operator’s induction coils, 250 ohms and one- 
quarter ohm, although a five- or six-party line should not be 
troublesome from this standpoint. Your line is not too long 
and it seems to be up to the instruments. The transmitters 
for such service will have to be as low as ten ohms normal. 


Kindly explain the No. 20 repeating coil, used with the No. 24 
induction coil in B operator circuits.—J. B. W. 

In Fig. 4, is shown No. 24 induction coil. It will be no- 
ticed that the primary has two parallel circuits of eighteen 
ohms each. The secondary has two windings of 135 ohms 
each in series with a 370 ohm non-inductive resistance, all 
of which is bridged across the talking circuit. This secon- 
dary circuit is a bridge, shown in Fig. 6, in which the two 
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Figure 4. 
inductive resistances form two of the arms and the 370 
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ohm non-inductive resistance forms a. balance to 
the resistance of the line as other two arms. The 
receiver, put in as it is, is not supposed to be 
in the path of the operator’s talking circuit, hence 
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Figure 5. 
it -kills side tones which are so _ disagreeable in 
practice. In theory, this scheme is a veritable beauty born 
in Boston. In practice, it will drive an operator to strong 


drink. The No. 20 coil is shown in Fig. 5. The tertiary 
winding is connected between the tip of the plug and 
ground. Touching the tip to the sleeve of a busy line will 
induce a current into inductive winding, 248 ohms, which 
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Figure 6. 


is parallel with the receiver. Winding 318 non-inductive 
ohms is in series with non-inductive 370 and goes further 
on the balance idea that an order wire of 688 ohms normal 
resistance. At least, it has more than the normal sub- 
scriber’s line which is assumed to be 370 ohms. 


In the March .TELEPHONY description of the General Electric 
mercury are alternating-current rectifier was published, including 
a statement that it had been -used with success by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in several of its central-energy 
exchanges. Will you kindly explain the construction and operation 
of the rectifier?—W. B. W., Michigan. 


There are several types of rectifiers, The motor gener- 
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ator set; synchronous motor driven set; rotary converter, 
and the chemical rectifier. It is but natural that the newest 
rectifier would claim superior advantages over the devices 
that have previously been used in telephone practice. With 
this thought in mind, the principal objection to the motor 
generator set would be the large floor space it requires and 
its comparative low efficiency. The rotary converter, be- 
cause it is not flexible, would hardly be adapted to storage 
battery work on a small scale. The synchronous motor 
driven set would have a tendency to spark, and is an other- 
wise troublesome machine. 

The mercury arc rectifier is supposed to cover up all the 
sins of omission of the foregoing devices. It is in simplest 
form, mercury vapor arc in a vacuum, This means a device 
which calls for many renewals in the course of a year. It 
is claimed that 300 to 400 hours is its life limit. 

It is well known that mercury vapor has a high resist- 
ance to electrical currents. If this vapor is ionized, it be- 
comes a good conductor in one direction only. 

When mercury is used as a cathode, ionized mercury 
vapor is set free. This makes necessary a negative mercury 
terminal and a positive terminal either of mercury or some 
other suitable material. When a negative mercury electrode 
is in use, only a few volts are necessary to sustain the arc in 
one direction, and a very high pressure is required to sus- 
tain it in other directions. This being impossible, the pres- 
sure being the same, the ionized vapor only carries current 
in one direction. When either anode is positive, there is an 
are carrying current between it and the cathode. 

But it is not possible to maintain the arc in a single phase 
circuit, not even for 10,000 cycles. At the zero point, the 
arc dies out and will not start again without human aid. 
Hence, reactances are places which hold the current over 
the zero value. 

The cathode d, in Fig. 7, is one terminal of the direct 
current circuit. The junction between the reactance coils G 
and H is the other terminal. The starting of the rectifier 
is accomplished by an anode C. This is brought into contact 
with the cathode D by a mercury bridge caused by a slight 
shake of the tube. The breaking of this bridge starts a 
small arc, which excites the cathode D, giving necessary 
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ionization and enabling anodes A and B to become active. 
Assume an instant when the terminal F of the transformer 
is positive, the anode A is positive, and the arc is free to flow 
between A and D, D being the mercury cathode. The cur- 
rent passes through the storage battery, through reactance 
coil H and back to terminal E of the transformer. Later, 
the impressed E. M. F. falls too low to sustain an arc against 
the counter electromotive force of the arc and storage bat- 
tery, the reactance H, which has been charging now dis- 
charges, and it so happens that the discharge is in the same 
direction as the charge. This then maintains the arc until 
the E. M. F. of the supply has passed through zero, re- 
verses, and then builds up strong enough to cause an arc 
between B and D. When zero comes again, reactance G 
tides over the arc. The tube consists of two anodes, A and 
B, a starting anode C, and a cathode D. There are three 
sizes, ten, twenty, and thirty amperes. Any frequency from 
25 to 140 cycles can be used, although sixty cycles is pref- 
erable. The pressure on secondary of transformer is either 
IIO or 200 volts. For a battery of twenty volts, a second- 
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ary pressure of 110 volts is preferable. Forty-volt batteries 
can be handled by 110 volts, although 220 is preferable. 
This pulsating current should be beneficial to batteries. One 
trouble exists possibly, and that is noise. The pulsations 
would have to be very numerous—about 5,000 a second—to 
prevent receiver notes. The cost of renewing the tubes is 
the main factor, and these costs are $7.50, $9.50 and $12.50, 
for ten, twenty and thirty amperes respectively. This may 
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be offset by gain in efficiency over other rectifying devices, 
but practice should determine this. 

We would not advise the throwing away of old sets for 
these new devices. If you have new installations to make, 
the mercury arc rectifier is sane, and should give good 
results. 
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Electrolytic Rectifier. 


(1) How many, and what main heads would you divide tele- 
phone accounting into? 

(2) Would you make it operation, construction, and deprecia- 
tion: 

(3) Would you put the time for inspecting, tightening of wires 
and screws and moving telephone for same party to different room 
or building under the head of operation? 

(4) Would you put all time and material used in making re- 
pairs, such as breakage and replacement, under head of deprecia- 
tion! 

(5) Supposing poles on Main street get too full and you are 
obliged to run two new lines down the alleys and take the poles 
off street, to what would you charge that? 

(6) Are there any fire insurance rules for installing telephones, 
and if so. what are they and where can they be had? 

(7) Do you think a lightning arrester inside a room protects 
the building. and would not an arrester on the outside of the house 
make it much safer from fire? 

(8) Do you think using staples in fastening insulated wires 
to walls endangers building on account of lightning? 

(9) Do you think the use of porcelain tubes would be worth 
while as a protection in carrying wires through walls? 

(10) Do you consider sleeve connectors both for copper and 
iron as good as soldering? 

(11) Do you think it necessary to use sleeve or solder for every 
outdoor joint to avoid raising line resistance at time passes? 

(12) Do you know what length paper cable could be used as 
split pairs to telephones without making cross talk? 

(13) If we have a good copper common return all over town, 
is it desirable to ground it anywhere, presuming that it probably 
gets some ground at trees and lightning arresters? 

(14) If two subscribers’ lightning arresters were grounded 
common, and no ground at central office on common, would cross 
talk occur if resistance of common was at all high?—B. W. B. 


rand 2. Four—maintenance, operation, construction and 
depreciation. The cost of operation should always include 
maintenance, reserve, or depreciation. The item of depreci- 
ation is hardly a detailed affair of accounting. Normally, 
if the repairs on instruments, cables, etc., are $4.00 a year, 
it is sane to charge the same anjount to reserve, or depreci- 
ation. Reserve, is that fund which should be set aside to 
cover the cost of material being destroyed by the elements, 
and which cannot be repaired. Every telephone should 
have $3 or $4 a year as an arbitrary reserve. 

3. Inspecting telephones and moving them for subscrib- 
ers should come under operating expense. Normally, you 
should charge for moving telephones. 

4. All time and material for repairs should be charged to 
repairs, which is really the meaning of maintenance. Re- 
placement comes under two heads, both maintenance and 
construction. If your Main street lead gets too full, and 
you run lines down alleys, you have two accounts. If your 
Main street lead handled too subscribers. and vour alley 
leads handled 150 subscribers, you have two-thirds main- 
tenance, and one-third new construction. If your alley 
leads handled the same amount of business, you have only 
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a maintenance charge, ‘That which deals only with net gain 
of business can be charged to construction. You could 
charge the reconstruction to your reserve, for that is what it 
is for. If you have bondholders, you might have trouble in 
getting hold of the reserve, as that is a fund which increases 
just so much, regardless, 

6. Your insurance company could furnish you with bet- 
ter information than we can. Each state has different rules. 

7. We believe the lightning arrester should be at the 
pole, and fuses at the exterior of the house. 

8. The use of staples is bad practice, although it is not 
particularly dangerous, since there are so many other weak 
spots in a telephone line. 

9g. Porcelain tubes would be needless refinement, al- 
though it would be nice practice. 

10. Sleeve connectors for both iron and copper are pref- 
erable to most amateur joints. 

11. It will pay in time to sleeve or solder all connec- 
tions. We once found an iron connection which measured 
2,000 ohms. It operated on local battery, but when we cut 
over to common, the relays refused to work, and it prac- 
tically refused to let voice currents pass. 

12. We know of a case where 100 feet of cable, used as 
split pairs, caused cross-talk. We believe that fifty feet 
would be bad. 

13. It is best to ground the return at the exchange, but 
sometimes electric light induction is aggravated by such 
grounding. It is very probable that a common return finds 
ground around town. We suppose if you measured the 
insulation resistance you would not find a result much 
higher than eight or ten ohms. That is practically grounded. 

14. We do not see how anything can occur on a common 
return but cross talk. If you try putting a resistance about 
a receiver until it does not give cut a sound, you will find it 
very low. No common return is so low, hence some of the 
current makes itself felt in cross-talk. On the Mississippi 
river we once made cross-talk experiments, and with four 
hundred feet of wire on each side of the river—the ends in 
the water—we carried conversation over a distance of 
3,000 feet. 


Why do two dissimilar charges attract, and why is the force of 
repulsion and attraction equal to the product of the two quantities, 
instead of being equal to the sum?—R. A. B 

The force between charges is equal to product of quan- 
tities, divided by the square of the distance between them. 
Your proposition could be reduced to an absurdity. Two 
similar forces repel, and two dissimilar forces attract. It is 
a law of nature. Let a young man and a young woman as- 
sociate together and the force is attraction. Let two men, 
or two women associate together, and by and by, there will 
be some kind of repulsion. After all, we human beings may 
be nothing but electricity, if we shall believe the advertise- 
ments of electric belts. 


First—Please send me information and diagrams showing the 
Strowger telephone system and the patent numbers. I have a tech- 
nical description of it, but want practical instruction for installation, 
care and maintenance. 

Second—Is it necessary to use copper circuits in automatic sys- 
tems ? 

Third—Give me a rule for calculating the horse power of a 
dynamo. 

Fourth—What is the maximum distance a lead cable with No. 
22 copper wire can give good service? 

Fifth—I have a number of 35 to 55-foot poles to raise. Will 
vou suggest a good method ?—Cuba. 


1. We would suggest that you write Mr. Brooks or Mr. 
Owens, Columbus, Ohio, care of Citizens’ Telephone Co. 
They have prepared a pamphlet bearing on what you want 
in the wav of instructions. 

2. It is not necessary to use copper although it is pref- 
erable. The five hundred ohm relays at fifty volts have 
quite a decided range. 
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3. The rule for calculating the horse power of a dynamo 
is based on 746 watts to the horse. Multiplying the volts 
by the total output in amperes of the dynamo will give. you 
the watts. Divide by 746. 

4. No. 22 cable gives good service in some of our largest 
cities for twenty-two miles. It is a long haul. Thirty-five 
miles of No. 22 cable will entirely kill conversation. 

5. To raise poles 35 to 55 feet long, either requires a gin 
pole or a lot of husky men with pike poles. We have been 
on jobs where eighty-five chestnut poles, ranging from thirty 
to sixty feet were put up in one day. We had the best crew 
of pole workers in eastern Pennsylvania. With ten men on 
the pikes, and a good dead-man “artist,” give us this way. A 
horse and a gin pole will do good work, too. 


I have often perused “Questions and Answers” in TELEPHONY 
and have derived great pleasure and instruction from them. In 
distant Australia it is only by subscribing to the up-to-date technical 
magazines of America and Europe that one can gain a knowledge 
of how things are progressing in other parts of the world. 

We began subscribing to the TELEPHONE MAGAZINE some years 
since and then thought it was a capital one, but when TELEPHONY 
made its appearance our sympathies were entirely with the new 
periodical, for its aim was broader; it contained more information ; 
the contributors seemed abler; and in most every way the old 
magazine was left in the background. 

In Australia, telephony is really in an embryo stage. 

Sydney’s central exchange has about 5,000 subscribers; the 
switchboard is of the magneto multiple, self-restoring kind. Bris- 
bane, with about 1,500 subscribers, has the same style of board. 
In Hobart, they are now erecting the first common battery system 
in the commonwealth, which will be ready for use in a few months. 
In all the other towns and cities where switchboards are erected 
the system in force is the old magneto earth circuit principle. 

The first telephone exchange was erected in Melbourne in 1884, 
by a private company. The government of Victoria bought this 
company out in 1887. There were then 700 subscribers on the 
board. To-day the subscribers number 4,500, and the principal 
suburban exchange at Windsor has 1,200. The central and all the 
suburban exchanges have single lines; the only metallic lines being 
the trunks between the exchanges. ; 

The trunk section at the central exchange has self-restoring 
drops and clearing drops in multiple; lamp signals in the cord cir- 
cuits, and the latest cam, but the other portion of the board 1s 
the old multiple with hand-restoring drops, clearing out drops in 
series and hand telephones—(head gear is used on trunk section). 
This board has been up about fifteen years, so that you can under- 
stand how far we are behind the people over your way in tele- 
phonic matters. 

In the whole of Victoria at the end of 1905 there were only 
9,400 direct connections to the various exchanges throughout the 
state, which has a population of 1,200,000 in round numbers, or 
about one telephone per 130 persons. 

The commonwealth government has control over all the tele- 
phonic systems in Australia. The population of Australia at the 
end of 1905 was four millions, so that you see’ there is plenty of 
scope for advancement in telephony. There is another matter 
connected with this all-important topic which I should like to dilate 
on, and that is the absence of any technical training school in 
telephony in Victoria. 

In Melbourne we have a university which has been established 
about fifty years, and which has done a great deal of excellent work 
in preparing students for degrees in medicine, law, and civil engi- 
neering, but I am sorry to say that owing to lack of funds a student 
who wishes to obtain a degree in electrical engineering must go to 
Sydney to get it. A person may obtain this electrical engineering 
degree without the slightest knowledge of telephony. We have a 
very fine training institute, the great technical school known as 
the Working Men’s College, and here also a degree of electrical 
engineering may be obtained without bothering about telephony. 
This college has been erected at a cost of about $350,000 and has 
both day and night courses. 

I recently asked the leading professor of electrical engineering 
of the college, Mr. Kernot, if in the three-year course of electrical 
engineering, telephony was treated on. He said in the first year 
the circuits of an ordinary telephone and indicator were shown, 
but nothing else. So that there is no practical means of gaining 
a knowledge of telephony here, except through reading books and 
magazines. Knowing that you take a great interest in work of this 
kind, I should be very much obliged if you would give me some 
idea of the course pursued at Purdue University in regard to the 
degree in telephony. Into how many terms is the course divided, 
and what is the curriculum in force there? 

There is a splendid opportunity for some enterprising firm 
which wishes to extend its trade, to forward samples of common 
battery boards, or automatic systems, with all appliances, to the 
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Working Men’s College, which place is patronized by thousands of 
students. 

These could be set up and explained to the students and enable 
them to get a grasp of systems that they have read about, but have 
never yet seen. These models would be a standing advertisement 
for some years, and would serve to enlighten hundreds of eager 
students who at the present are to all intents and purposes floun- 
dering in the darkness.—H. J. R., Melbourne. 

The course of telephone engineering at Purdue Univer- 
sity is divided into four terms, two in the junior and two 
in the senior year. The freshman and sophomore years are 
alike in all courses. The work includes regular electrical 
engineering, and substitutes telephony for thermo-dynamics, 
and steam engine. No text-book is used and the work is 
done in the laboratory entirely from lectures. Being first 
in the field, with no precedents, with no advice, and armed 
with many beautiful unfilled promises of aid, the work had 
to be done simply and according to what the teacher 
thought was best. 

The course started with ordinary transmitters and re- 
ceivers; then the series telephone; then a series line; then 
the idea of an exchange with a series drop; then the growth 
indicated a multiple board. This brought out the idea of 
cutting off line signals and a reliable busy test. The bridg- 
ing instrument came next; then bridging line; the bridging 
drop at central; the multiple board and busy test, and then 
the trunks between exchanges. We followed this with the 
common battery Bell system, and the local battery telephone 
with the condenser in it. Then the instrument, the line and 
cutoff relays and the cord circuit with busy test. This led 
into trunk circuits between the series, bridging and com- 
mon battery exchanges. A second common battery system 
led to trunks between the two common battery systems. 
Not only local office trunking, but interurban trunk work 
with the recording operator. We then introduced long dis- 
tance features, and with it the switching and recording of 
calls. 

sy this time, the student having set these circuits up in 
the laboratory, used the order wires between rooms and 
visited local exchanges, was ready to take up the Independ- 
ent development. For his guidance and benefit we had Kel- 
logg, Stromberg, Sterling, North, International and Ameri- 
can systems, and he could easily see the distinction in the 
various methods, 

The Strowger system, series and bridging, was studied 
both on the blackboard and in the laboratory and finally, the 
method of handling the toll business through the switching 
operators. At the end of this, we took up the Faller semi- 
automatic system and studied out various other problems. 

By this time it was concluded that the student had a good 
foundation for telephone engineering, but the. finer phases 
of the work, such as specifications, estimates, figures on 
switchboards, overhead and underground work were treat- 
ed. Different costs of operating and measurements, partic- 
ularly with a Rowland dynamometer were not forgotten. 
The mastery of the Rowland dynamometer offers in itself 
several months work. Purdue university, with its two-year 
course in telephony offers the ambitious student more than 
he might hope to acquire in five vears with a large manu- 
facturing or operating company. 


Will you please tell how to find crosses in multiple jacks with- 
out taking them out or unsoldering here and there?—A. W., Cal. 

If you have a two wire multiple in which two wires are 
crossed, find their terminals at the frame, ring on them with 
a magneto bell, and assure yourself of the cross. Then take 
any generator you have, preferably twenty volts, and at- 
tach the terminals of the affected wires to the generator. It 
would be preferable to put a condenser in the circuit, even 
though direct current. You will then take a telephone and 
connect it to an ordinary switchboard plug and insert the 
plug in the first jack. You will hear the machine running. 
Go to the next jack and you may still plainly hear the 
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noise. Keep moving and finally you will notice a decline 
in the loudness of the note. You are then approaching the 
trouble and finally you strike a dead point, which is the 
place of the cross. Look behind the board and see if there 
is a contact between the jack springs. If there is not and no 
trouble is visible, try the next. If you find the trouble there 
it is because your apparatus is not intense enough. If you 
clear the trouble you will hear the hum of the generator in 
your receiver. 





FIRST ILLINOIS DISTRICT MEETING. 


A meeting of the representatives of the Independent tele- 
phone companies of the First District of Illinois was held 
in Joliet, lilinois, April 10, at the office of C. B. Cheadle, 
secretary of the Illinois Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. ‘here was a good attendance, and after a temporary 
organization was effected a very interesting program was 
carried out. 

A paper was read by F. B. Barbour entitled, “Our 
Duties to the Public,” who was followed by J. F. Parsons, 
on “Can We Succeed Without a Chicago Connection?” An 
address by C. B. Cheadle, on ‘“‘How and Why to Organize,” 
closed the morning session. The afternoon meeting was 
opened by W. F. Murray in an able talk on “Fixing Toll 
Charges,” followed by A. J. Vernier, on “The Value of a 
Home Interest,” and Prof. J. C. Kelsey, on “Does It Pay 
To Be a Bell Licensee?” The election of officers followed. 
A. J. Vernier of Kankakee was elected president, E. C. 
Hennis of Sandwich, vice-president, and J. C. Joslyn of 
Sycamore, secretary and treasurer. An executive commit- 
tee made up of one representative from each county in the 
district was appointed by the president, and the executive 
committee was given authority to appoint the delegates to 
the next state convention. The president appointed as the 
executive committee J. R. Balliet of Boone county, E. 
Rogers of DeKalb county, W. F. Murray of Kane county, 
C. B. Cheadle of Will county, Henry Forbes of Cook county 
and Alexander Heiberg of Kendall county, The president 
was also authorized to name a committee to draft a consti- 
tution and by-laws for the organization. 

During the sessions of the meeting there was much inter- 
esting and profitable discussion of the various topics brought 
up. There was especial interest in the matter of toll rates, 
and it was recommended to the district organization that a 
charge of five eighths of a cent per mile should be adopted 
for long distance calls, and that the district associations, in 
conjunction with the state association, should endeavor to 
establish a uniformity in the matter of toll charges. It was 
urged that it be brought to the notice of Chicago business 
men that much business is being diverted to other large 
cities in consequence of their not encouraging the estab- 
lishing of an Independent exchange in their city. The meet- 
ing was a decided success, much interest and enthusiasm 
being manifest. 


EAVESDROPPERS AT THE TELEPHONE. 


The improper use of the telephone does much to impair 
the efficiency of the service and with the view of preventing 
this, laws governing the use of the telephone have been 
recently enacted in Maine and New York. The provisions 
of these laws cover the annoying or harassing of persons 
by the use of the telephone, the use of improper language 
and the calling out of fire and police apparatus without justi- 
fication. The penalty is imprisonment and fine. 

It has not been possible, however, to reach the eaves- 
dropper, who, with his or her ear at the receiver, listens to 
the conversation of such neighbors as may be joint sub- 
scribers on a party line. The telephone people say that this 
is more common than is generally supposed, and while they 
do everything to discourage it, the practice cannot be broken 
up entirely. 
















MODERN TELEPHONY IN THEORY AND 


PRACTICE 


Localization and Remedy of Telephone Exchange Troubles. 


By W. H. Radcliffe 


ly divides itself between that of the switchboard and 
distributing boards, and that of the power plant. 

Tests for locating trouble that may exist in the former 
apparatus are made from the table of the wire chief. The 
defective circuit, comprising both the operator’s and sub- 
scriber’s circuits, is connected with a trunk line running 
from the last section of the switchboard to this table, and by 
means of a battery and buzzer in series the continuity of 
the circuit is determined. If the trouble be of a serious 
nature the buzzer will! fail to sound, indicating thereby an 
open wire or connection; the subscriber’s circuit must then 
be connected to the first section of the switchboard and 
tested again in the same manner. If the buzzer operates 
under these conditions, it shows that the defect exists in the 
wiring of the switchboard; on the other hand, its failure to 
sound indicates that the trouble may be in the distributing 
boards. Proceeding then to the main distributing board, the 
heat coils on the circuit in question should be removed and 
the foregoing test applied directly to the subscriber’s line. 
The result of this test will show whether the defect is out- 
side or within the exchange; if on the line the buzzer will 
fail to operate, whereas defective wiring in the distributing 
boards will be indicated by the operation of the buzzer. 

When repairs are necessary in the wiring on telephone 
switchboards or distributing boards, care should be taken 
that only those conductors in which the trouble exists be 
disturbed. It is well, therefore, that the fault of whatever 
nature it may take, be located in a systematic manner and 
that experienced wiremen do the work. In repairing live 
circuits, light insulated tools should be used whenever pos- 
sible so as not to blow the protective fuses unnecessarily. 
It is also essential that plenty of light enable the wiremen to 
see what they are about when making alterations of this 
nature. Defects in switchboard drops, jacks, and coils, may 
usually be located in their respective connections to the 
various circuits; all contact parts can be made to present 
clean surfaces by the proper use of fine sandpaper, and dust 
can best be removed from such places by aid of a pair of 
bellows. In ringing and listening keys, the contact springs 
occasionally need to be readjusted; this work, however, 
should not be attempted without first removing the defective 
spring from the key. 

The power plant of a modern telephone exchange gener- 
ally consists of a number of motor-generators or dynam- 
otors, and storage battery cells, the former of which are 
used both for supplying alternating current for ringing 
purposes and direct current for charging the storage cells. 
Usually, duplicate sets of the motor-generators or dynam- 
otors are installed, the one set being used in case of accident 
to the other; the first cost may be reduced, however, if in- 
stead of these, duplicate sets of armatures for the machines 
in use be provided. The storage battery cells are employed 
to energize the transmitters, and to operate the drops or 
lamps used in.the system. A power switchboard on which 
are mounted voltmeters, ammeters, rheostats, fuses, and 
switches is usually installed to measure, regulate, and con- 
trol the current in the various circuits. Of the measuring 
instruments on the switchboard, one voltmeter can be used 
in place of two if it be provided with a double scale, the 
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high-reading scale for measuring the total voitage of the 
battery and the low-reading scale for indicating the volt- 
ages of the individual cells. There should be two ammeters, 
however, one for measuring the charging current and one 
for measuring the discharging current. 

Regarding motor-generators and dynamotors it may be 
stated that, owing to the inherent design of each, the iatter 
are always the more efficient machines. The losses in a 
motor-génerator are practically equal to those of two gener- 
ators each having the same output as that of the motor- 
generator set, while in a dynamotor the conditions are im- 
proved on account of the neutralizing effect of the two 
armature windings, that of the motor and that of the gener- 
ator, which are mounted on the same core. Owing to the 
latter arrangement of armature windings in a dynamotor, 
the voltage developed at the generator end depends directly 
upon the voltage supplied to the motor end, and can be 
varied but little by changing the strength of the field; in 
this respect the motor-generator set possesses an advantage, 
since the two machines composing the same are entirely in- 
dependent of each other in every way except that both oper- 
ate at the same speed. If the supply circuit be of much 
higher voltage than that needed the distinguishing feature 
of the motor-generator set, just mentioned, is of advantage 
since it is possible therewith to secure a higher degree of 
insulation between the motor and generator circuits; this 
feature also enables repairs to be much more easily made. 
On the other hand, the dynamotor is advantageous in being 
more compact, lighter in weight, and considerably cheaper 
than the motor-gererator. 

Both motor-generators and dynamotors are usually shunt 
wound, and are operated on constant potential circuits. The 
motor windings are connected to the supply mains, and the 
generator windings to the circuits in which current is de- 
sired. The machines are started in the same manner as 
ordinary shunt-wound motors, care being taken to increase 
the current gradually through the motor armature circuit. 

The electromotive force or current developed in a motor- 
generator may be controlled by regulating the resistance in 
the armature circuit of either motor or generator, by vary- 
ing the field strength of the generator or by shifting the 
brushes around its commutator; in a dynamotor, however, 
the result can be effectually accomplished only by aid of re- 
sistance in the motor armature circuit or in the generator 
armature circuit. 

If the machines be kept clean and well lubricated, they 
should cause but little trouble except sparking at the 
brushes; this defect may usually be remedied either by 
sandpapering or adjusting the brushes, by lubricating the 
commutator with a few drops of machine oil, or by smooth- 
ing its surface with fine sandpaper. 

The storage battery is a very important factor in the 
operation of a modern telephone exchange, particularly so if 
It is therefore ad- 
visable to provide a duplicate set of storage battery cells for 
use in cases of emergency, and each of these sets should 
have sufficient capacity to serve the exchange twenty-four 
hours on a single charge. In setting up a new battery the 
plates or elements of the cells should be perfectly clean. An 
air bellows will be found very convenient in removing loose 
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particles of foreign matter from between them. After 
being unpacked and cleaned, the plates should be placed in 
the jars and the battery solution added, as unduce exposure 
at this time is liable to injure the elements. The terminals 
of the cells may be connected by means of clamps, although 
a soldered connection is generally used. The battery solu- 
tion is made by adding sulphuric acid to water until the 
density of the mixture becomes 1.2. The solution should 
not be poured in the cells until it is perfectly cool, and after 
being introduced the charging process should be commenced 
within two hours. 


In connecting the battery for a charge the cells are joined 
in series with each other and with the charging generator, 
the positive terminal of the battery being connected with the 
positive terminal of the generator and the negative side 
of the battery circuit with the negative terminal of the gen- 
erator. An automatic switch is sometimes connected in cir- 
cuit so that when the cells become charged and their 
voltage rises above that of the charging generator, the re- 
verse current resulting will operate the switch and open the 
circuit. In ordinary cases, the voltage of the charging 
generator should at first be about five per cent higher than 
the normal voltage of the battery; as the charging process 
continues, however, the back electromotive force of the cells 
will increase and necessitate a raise in the charging pres- 
sure in order to maintain a constant charging current. 

The length of time necessary to complete a charge de- 
pends upon the strength of the charging current, being 
greater as the strength of the current is less; the strength 
of the proper charging current and also of the proper cur- 
rent at discharge, depends in turn, upon the capacity of the 
cell in use. The capacity of a storage battery cell is ex- 
pressed in ampere hours, and is governed by the design of 
the plates or elements used in its construction. The usual 
charging rate is about eight amperes per square foot of 
total surface of the positive plates; this value, however, to- 
gether with those of the discharge and capacity of any 
given type of storage cell should be obtained accurately 
from the manufacturers. In general, the charging process 
is continued until all of the cells boil equally; the boiling, 
of course, is not that resulting from a high temperature 
but from the formation of gas bubbles in the solution. The 
failure of any cell to boil indicates a trouble which must 
be located and removed before the charging is continued. 
Upon the completion of a charge the electromotive force of 
each cell will be 2.25 volts the generator may then be dis- 
connected from the cells, and the battery is ready for 
service. 

The troubles liable to occur in a storage battery are gen- 
erally of a simple nature, and if located in time may usually 
be prevented by properly treating the effected parts. Of 
these troubles, sulphating of the plates is perhaps the most 
common and can be detected by the formation of a white 
deposit on the surfaces of the plates. It is caused either 
by discharging the cell too rapidly or too slow. The rem- 
edy consists in charging and discharging at a medium rate, 
never allowing the electromotive force of the cell to drop 
below 1.9 volts, or its capacity to become less than one- 
quarter of the rated value. If the sulphating is very far ad- 
vanced, it is well to scrape the plates with a stick and then 
thoroughly wash them in battery solution. 

The buckling or twisting of the plates is also a common 
trouble, and is caused by overcharging: it may be remedied 
in the same manner as sulphating, or if the effect be discov- 
ered in time, by inserting strips of glass between the plates. 
A four or six candlepower incandescent lamp with a bulb is 
very useful in inspecting the cells for buckling, or for short- 
circuits of anv kind. Frequent examinations of the bat- 
tery solution should also be made with a hydrometer, as its 
specific gravity is liable to change on account of evapora- 
tions, etc. If below 1.2 on the hydrometer scale, a portion 
of the solution must be siphoned off and a fresh quantity 
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of solution having a higher specific gravity added; if above 
1.2, part of the solution must be replaced by water. On 
account of injury to the plates, concentrated acid should 
never be added to the solution in a cell without first being 
diluted. In diluting acid, the acid should be poured into the 
water, not water into the acid, as in the latter case ex- 
plosions of more or less violence are liable to occur. 

The battery should be placed in a well-ventilated, light 
room, although it must be protected from the direct rays of 
the sun. The jars of the cell should be slightly separated 
from each other, and each should rest on four insulators so 
as to afford ventilation for the prevention of moisture. The 
floor should be made of some material unaffected by sul- 
phuric acid, and on account of the destructiveness of sul- 


-phuric acid fumes the battery room might well be apart 


from the other rooms in the exchange. 

In order that the battery attendant may protect his hands 
from the acid solution, he should dip them now and then 
in some water in which considerable washing soda has been 
dissolved; in case the acid gets upon his clothing, ammonia 
fortis will prove very effective in neutralizing it. 





BULLETIN NUMBER TEN. 


The National-Interstate Telephone Association in_ its 
official bulletin number ten states that a map has been com- 
menced for New York, making fifteen states for which In- 
dependent toll line maps are being prepared. These maps 
will be displayed at the Chicago convention, showing all 
lines for which data has been received. 


As previously announced, the annual convention will be 
held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on June 26, 27 and 
28. The various committees will meet at the same place 
June 25. The convention program is now being prepared. 
Everyone interested is invited to suggest subjects to be dis- 
cussed, and the names of gentlemen who could prepare 
papers on same. 


The convention this year will be the most important gath- 
ering of the Independent interests that has ever taken place. 
On account of the publicity given the movement through 
the magazines, journals and press of the country during the 
past few months, it will attract national attention. All In- 
dependents are invited to attend. Come yourself, and bring 
your Independent friends. Give your delegates the proper 
support, and see that your section of the country is well 
represented. 


The Independent telephone interests of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory have been organized under the name of 
the Oklahoma and Indian Territory Telephone Association. 
Mr. H. Furman, of Geary, Okla., is president, and Mr. L. 
T. Hine, of Purcell, I. T., is secretary and treasurer. 

A new copper toll line from Nashville, Tenn., to the Gulf 
of Mexico will be completed in about four months. An 
Independent franchise has been granted at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Franchises are pending at Cincinnati, Ohio; Omaha, Neb., 
and other large cities at present without Independent ex- 
changes. 

The Home Telephone Company, of Detroit, Michigan, is 
securing new contracts at the rate of seventy-five per day. 
The Twin City Telephone Company at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul is increasing its number of subscribers at the rate 
of 500 per month. Similar activity is noticeable among the 
Independents in all parts of the United States. 


The phrase, “Look for the shield,’ suggested a few 
months ago as a slogan, has found favor with Independent 
people all over the country. Its general use is recommended 
in advertising and on all printed matter. 

The use of the shield throughout the country -is: steadily 
increasing. Independent companies in thirty-seven states 
are now taking advantage of the association’s supply depart- 
ment, and assisting it in introducing the emblem. 












By Gilbert 


DEFECT IN PLEADINGS. 
SUIT from Buchanan county, “Missouri, brought by 
A one Politowitz against the Citizens’ Telephone Com- 
pany for damages alleged to have been sustained by 
him as a consequence of electricity having been conducted 
over the above company’s wires, was recently decided in 
favor of the company as a result of a failure on the part of 
the trial judge to confine his charge to the duties of the 
defendant within the alleged negligence in the plaintiff's 
claim. While the point is perhaps more technical than 
should be considered in the field of this department of 
TELEPHONY, it may serve to emphasize the very important 
rule of pleading, that a trial judge must keep within the 
claimed negligence of the plaintiff in his discussion of the 
law to the jury. In this case the petition alleged that the 
defendant carelessly and negligently constructed, maintained 
and operated its wires in that they were not properly insul- 
ated and protected, that the attachments and fastenings were 
defective, that the wires sagged down, that they were made 
of poor and rotten material and that they broke and fell 
across the street. The court charged the jury that the com- 
pany was liable if it found that the defendant carelessly and 
negligently permitted its wires to fall across and lay on the 
street. The supreme court held that this was incorrect 
inasmuch as-the charge permitted the jury to find that the 
defendant was liable if it permitted the wires to fall across 
the street in any negligent manner and that the charge 
should have confined the liability of the defendant entirely 
within the claimed negligence of the petition. This rule of 
pleading must be strictly followed. The defendant is not 
called upon to meet any further claim than he has notice of 
through the petition or declaration of the plaintiff; he must 
not be taken unawares and be called upon to meet any other 
position than he has been formally apprised of in the 
pleadings. 
Politowits v. 
1031. 


Citizens’ Telephone Company, 90 S. W. 





INJURY FROM LIGHTNING. 

A very interesting case involving the above subjects was 
recently decided by the supreme court of Wisconsin. The 
facts were as follows: Grant Owen was the manager and in 
possession of a farm near the city of Portage, in which the 
Portage Telephone Company had at his request installed a 
telephone, the ground connection of which originally was a 
three-foot rod of iron driven into the ground, which proved 
inadequate in the winters of 1898 and 1899, whereupon the 
company, at Owen’s request and with his knowledge, con- 
nected with the ground wire another wire, passing over a 
shed roof and into a pumphouse, and thence to the floor, 
and fastened same around an iron pump. In the following 
spring a longer iron rod or pipe was substituted for the first 
one, and the ground wire of the telephone connected with 
that, thus leaving the telephone supplied with two ground 
connections. Later the wire in the pumphouse became dis- 
connected, but by no act of defendant, and for two or three 
vears the disconnected end hung dangling near the pump 
and was used as a hanger for a key. Some time in the 
spring of 1903, Owen, or some of his household, coiled up 
the dangling end of this wire and hung it on a nail, and to 
this wire hung a looking glass which was used by the famliy. 
(wen had no knowledge one way or the other according to 
his story that this telephone wire had ever been discon- 
nected from the ground wire. May 26, 1903, during an 
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electrical storm, he was standing in front of this looking 
glass combing his hair when suddenly there came a flash 
trom the front of the looking glass and Owen received very 
serious injury as a result. ‘lhe evidence showed that light- 
ning had about the same time struck a telephone pole near 
by and signs of scorching near the telephone were afterward 
discovered, from all of which it was urged that the defend- 
ant was liable in damages for the injuries. 

Several special questions were put to the jury and the 
answers which themselves suggest the questions were as 
follows: (1) that plaintiff’s injury resulied from this wire, 
(2) that defendant was not guilty of negligence in not dis- 
connecting the pumphouse wire from the ground wire, (3) 
that the defendant was negligent in leaving the wire discon- 
nected from ground wire, (4) that such negligence was the 
proximate cause of the accident, (5) that there was want of 
ordinary care on the part of the plaintiff which contributed 
to the injury, (6) damages, $1,000. The higher court said 
in reference to the matter of plaintiff's contributory negli- 
gence “that there was evidence upon which the jury properly 
found that plaintiff was guilty of contributory negligence, 
in hanging or permitting to be hung on his premises the roll 
of wire in immediate proximity to the place where he and 
others were likely to stand in front of the looking glass, and 
in taking his place near the same at a moment of violent 
electrical disturbance. The principal insistance of plaintiff 
against the sufficiency of such evidence is based upon the 
assertion that plaintiff had no knowledge that the wire in 
the pumphouse had not been disconnected from the ground 
wire of the telephone. We cannot concur with this claim. 
He knew that, when originally put in place and carried into 
the pumphouse, it had been so connected with the ground 
wire, and he offered no evidence of any knowledge or in- 
vestigation on his part as to whether it had been discon- 
nected. We think it within the province of the jury to con- 
sider whether it was not negligent in one to permit such a 
condition to exist on his own premises without even investi- 
gation and under the circumstances to expose himself to 
the peril thereof.” 

The trial judge charged the jury on the question of the 
danger of lightning being conveyed over telephone wires as 
follows: “It is a matter of common knowledge with all 
men that lightning is conducted along such wires as that 
which ran to the telephone and to the pumphouse.” The 
higher court in sustaining this ruling said: ‘We suppose it 
to be common knowledge that a copper wire is a better con- 
ductor of electricity than most other things, and that any 
wire having contact with the outside of buildings is liable 
to become charged with electricity seeking way from the 
atmosphere to the ground, especially in times of electrical 
disturbance.” On the ground that plaintiff was guilty of 
contributory negligence the supreme court affirmed the 
lower court in its decision that there could be no recovery. 

wen v. Portage Telephone Company, 105 N. W. 924. 





INJURY TO TRAVELER BY COMING IN CONTACT WITH POLES. 

A recent Pennsylvania case presents perhaps the fullest 
discussion of the respective duties of telephone companies 
with reference to the use by them of the public highways for 
the erection of their poles that has recently been decided. A 
party of young people living in Butler county having ar- 
ranged a wagon and rack in such a manner that some fifteen 
could conveniently ride thereon, proceeded under the guid- 
ance of one Frank Kramer out in the country from their 
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village. One of the party, Miss Eleanor C. Little, rode with 
her feet dangling on the outside of the rack, and as the 
conveyance passed along she was caught between it and a 
telephone pole and severely injured. The Central District 
and Printing Telegraph Company owned the pole and suit 
was commenced against this company, alleging that it had 
negligently, wrongfully and unlawfully maintained the said 
telegraph or telephone pole in and upon the said public 
road and the traveled portion there for several years,” and 
that as a consequence the plaintiff was injured in the manner 
above outlined. 

The following from the decision needs no comment: 
“The right of the defendant company to place its poles on 
the public highways of the state is statutory, and while the 
act conferring the franchise must not be construed so as to 
defeat the grant, yet the company must exercise its fran- 
chise within the statutory limitations. The authority by 
which a telegraph or telephone company is empowered to 
construct its lines on the public highways of this state is 
conferred by the act of April 29, 1874 (P. L. 92; 2 Purd. 
Dig. 2001), the 33d section of which provides that ‘such 
corporation shall be authorized to con- 
struct lines of telegraph along and upon any of the public 
roads, streets, lands or highways within the limits 
of this state, by the erection of the necessary fixtures, in- 
cluding posts for sustaining the cords or wires of 
such lines, but the same shall not be so constructed as to 
incommode the public use of said roads, streets or high- 
ways.’ There can be no doubt as to the proper interpreta- 
tion or meaning of this legislation. The language is ex- 
plicit and the purpose of the statute manifest. The power 
to construct its lines ‘along and upon’ a public highway is 
granted to the corporation in plain terms. Such was the 
evident purpose of the act. But equally clear and explicit is 
the language employed by the legislature in the enactment 
in prescribing a limitation upon the power of such corpora- 
tion to enter and construct its lines upon the highways of 
the state. Its right to use the public highways in the con- 
struction and maintenance of its lines was qualified and 
prohibited to the extent that the public should not be incon- 
venienced in the proper use of the highways. Its line, says 
the act, ‘shall not be so constructed as to incommode the 
public use of said roads, streets or highways.’ This limi- 
tation made the use of the highways by a telegraph company 
secondary and subordinate to that of the public for which 
the roads of the state were primarily intended. The legisla- 
ture did not intend by this legislation to deprive the public 
of the use of the highways for any proper and reasonable 
means of travel, but intended that the franchise granted 
should be exercised in ‘subordination to the rights of the 
public on the roads of the state. Such we think was the 
purpose of the act of 1874. 


“It appeared from the evidence that there was ample 
space along the highway for placing the pole in question 
without planting it in the traveled part of the road. or so 
near to it that it would inconvenience or interfere with those 
who might use the highway. The legal width of the road 
is thirty-three feet and but seventeen feet were used for the 
roadway and for the gutter on the east side. The evidence 
did not disclose on which side of the traveled part was the 
unused portion of the thirty-three feet. It is apparent, 
however, that there was no necessity for placing the pole in 
a position that would obstruct the use of the road. The 
plaintiff’s negligence was for the jury. It is not of itself 
negligence for a person riding in a wagon on a public high- 
way to permit his feet or arms to extend bevond the side of 
the vehicle. When one is injured under such circumstances 
it is for the jury to say whether he was exercising the 
requisite care, unless the danger was so apparent that a 
reasonably prudent person would not have taken the risk.” 

Little v. Central District & Printing Telegraph Company, 
62 Atlantic, 848. 
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MUNICIPAL RULINGS IN MONTANA, 


There is a constitutional provision in the above state that 
the legislature shall by general law of uniform operation 
provide reasonable regulations for the designation and erec- 
tion of poles and wires of telephone companies. In 1905 
the legislature amended the general law so as to make it 
applicable to electric light and power companies, and added 
this proviso: ‘Provided, however, that the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to public roads and highways within 
the limits of incorporated cities or towns.” Mr. W. H. 
Crumb applied some time ago to the city council, asking it 
to designate the streets and alleys in Helena on which he 
could erect poles and fixtures for a telephone line. The 
council refused the request and thereupon Mr. Crumb se- 
cured from the district court a “writ of mandate.” After a 
hearing of the matter the request of Mr. Crumb was denied 
and he appealed to the supreme court. The opinion has re- 
cently been given and by it a very important proposition as 
to the rights of telephone companies on the streets of muni- 
cipalities has been determined. The court holds that the 
constitutional provision would not be given full effect or any 
practical effect if municipalities were allowed to refuse tele- 
phone companies the privilege of using their streets for the 
erection of poles and wires. The provision of the act of 
1905 above referred to was accordingly declared unconsti- 
tutional. The writer has not seen the full opinion of the 
court, but it is understood that the matter is left in such a 
way that towns may regulate but not refuse telephone com- 
panies the use of their streets; they may fix reasonable rules 
but cannot arbitrarily deny a company the use of the public 
streets providing it complies with all reasonable conditions. 





EMINENT DOMAIN IN NEW YORK. 

What is known as the “transportation corporation law” in 
the above state (Laws 1890, p. 1152) provides that tele- 
phone companies may erect and maintain their lines over the 
streets and highways of the state, and declares that if no 
agreement can be reached with the owners that the com- 
panies may proceed by condemnation proceedings to acquire 
the right. The laws of 1897, p. 394, authorize the trustees 
of villages to regulate the erection of telephone poles and 
the stringing of wires over the streets. Under the latter 
authority the trustees of a village adopted a resolution 
authorizing the New Union Telephone Company to erect 
poles and fixtures and to string wires for a telephone system 
under the direction of the trustees but declared that if the 
work was not completed within a certain time the consent 
should cease. The appellate division of the supreme court 
has held that the franchise to use the streets, coming as it 
does under the above authority, from the state, was superior 
to the consent of the village and that the failure to com- 
plete the system within the stipulated time did not terminate 
the right of the company to use the streets. It doubtless 
would be necessary for the company to arrange new terms 
with the village but the latter could only regulate, it could 
not keep out the telephone company. 

New Union Telephone Company v. Marsh, 89 N.Y. S. 79. 





The government is going into the telephone business in 
the western part of Nevada. Failing to make satisfactory 
terms with the Sunset company, the Interior department will 
build a line running from Lake Tahoe, the head of the 
western Nevada irrigation system, to Fallon, by way of 
Reno. At Reno an exchange will be located, and from it 
will radiate lines to all of the main lateral ditches. The sys- 
tem will be constructed at once of the best materials, and 
will be used for government purposes only. It was not the 
purpose of the government to invade this field, and it was 
not until after the Sunset people declined to make what 
were considered reasonable terms that the matter was 
taken up. 
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TELHARMONIUM; ELECTRICITY’S 


ALLIANCE WITH MUSIC , 


As described in the American Monthly Review of Reviews 


By Thomas Commerford Martin 


N THE new art of telharmony we have the latest gift 
| of electricity to civilization, an art which, while abolish- 

ing every musical instrument, from the jew’s-harp to 
the ‘cello, gives everybody cheaply, and everywhere, more 
music than they ever had before. There are so many funda- 
mental and revolutionary ideas embodied in the invention 
that it will be a long time before we grasp or grow accus- 
tomed to them all; and only one or two can now be accentu- 
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American people spent, last year, one billion dollars, and 
now it is going to add its music bill to that modest sum, 
because there will be economy and gain in it. 

That the sounds of music can be transmitted over a line 
wire is nothing novel. In a rudimentary way, the systems 
of harmonic telegraphy based on tuned “reeds” point the 
way; and the very earliest work in telephony in Europe 
and America dealt rather with music than with speech. 











The Keyboard of the System of Telharmony, with which the Perform er 


ated. Electricity has been the greatest centralizing, unify- 
ing, force these hundred years, and the “tie that binds” is 
distinctively made of wire. The art of telharmony pushes 
one degree further the dominant principle of current-pro- 
duction embodied in the telegraph office, the telephone ex- 
change, the electric light plant, and the trolley power-house ; 
and it emphasizes just a little bit more the practice of draw- 
ing out from the circuit, at the point of consumption, just 
what is needed for intelligence, communication, illumina- 
tion, heat, traction, and what not. For such service the 
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Plays Upon the Bank of Alternators. 


Many of us have laid our ear-flaps over a telephone receiver 
and listened to music transmitted from a distant opera 
house or concert hall or church; and some of us have even 
seen a rollicking phonograph cylinder, in New York, sing 
coon songs and “A Life on the Ocean Wave” with the pur- 
pose of dispelling the dull gloom in distant Philadelphia. 
All of this was excellently well; but in each instance the 
music received and delivered came, triturated and emascu- 
lated by the trip, from an instrument. In the Cahill tel- 
harmonium we have changed all that, and we enter a pure 
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democracy of musical electrical waves from 
among which, at will, those that please us best 
can be selected, to give us any tune or tone or 
timbre that we want. 

This all reads wildly extravagant, but it is 
the cold statement of a bald fact. The new 
system of telharmony has need neither of 
sounding brass nor of twanging string. 
Whether piano, violin, pipe organ, or flute, all 
are alike and indifferent to it, because along 
the line that Helmholtz laid down, and that the 
foremost electrical invention of our time has 
been following, Dr. Thaddeus Cahill has de- 
vised a mechanism which throws on to the 
circuits, manipulated by the performer at the 
central keyboard, the electrical current waves 
that, received by the telephone diaphragm at 
any one of ten thousand subscribers’ stations, 
produce musical sounds of unprecedented | 
clearness, sweetness, and purity. In the future, | 
Paderewskis will not earn their living by occa- 
sional appearances in isolated halls, but as cen- 
tral-station operators, probably, in obscurity and seclusion, 
but charming a whole cityful at the same instant. Edison 
once said to the writer that the world was coming to a time 
when everything would be done automatically, by elec- 
tricity, and when “eight hours’? would seem the depth of 
slavery. Then the world would be run from one keyboard ; 
but while all others loafed and invited their souls he wanted 
to be the man at the switch. In this wise, when Liszt or 
Pubinstein is at the telharmonium, what will become of 
the second-rates? 

The Cahill telharmonium may be compared with a pipe 
organ. The performer at its keyboard, instead of playing 
upon air in the pipes, plays upon the electric current that is 
being generated in a large number of small dynamo-electric 
machines of the “alternating current” type. These little 
“inductor” alternators are of quite simple construction, 
from the mechanical standpoint, though it is needless to say 
that the inventor did not find out at once all he wanted to 
know about them. That took a good ten vears. In each 
alternator the current surges to and fro at a different fre- 





Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, 
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quency or rate of speed—thousands and thou- 
sands of times a minute; and this current as it 
reaches the telephone at the near or the distant 
station causes the diaphragm of that instru- 
ment to emit a musical note characteristic of 
that current whenever it is generated at just 
that “frequency” or rate of vibration in the cir- 
cuit, The rest is relatively easy. The revolv- 
ing parts of the little alternators are mounted 
upon shafts which are geared together. Each 
revolving part, or “rotor,” having its own 
number of poles, or teeth, in the magnetic field 
of force, and each having its own angular ve- 
locity the arrangement gives us the ability to 
produce, in the initial condition of musical 
electrical waves, the notes through a compass 
of five octaves. 

When an organ is played, a boy, or now 
| quite often an electric motor, pumps the bel- 
____} lows. When the telharmonium is played, a 
motor similarly sets it going, so that all the 
little interlocked rotors are revolved at once 
and offer their plastic currents to the facile touch of the per- 
former to whose keyboard the wires from the alternators 
lead. This keyboard is shown in one of the engravings, 
and has two banks of keys to accommodate all the notes 
thus made available. If one key is depressed, the circuit is 
closed on a ground tone and one or more allied circuits that 
will give the harmonics corresponding to that tone. But the 
currents, before they go to the exterior circuit containing 
the subscriber’s telephone, are not left in their primitive 
simple form. On the contrary, they are passed, as they 
might be in ordinary lightning and power service, through 
transformers, where they are blended; and in these “tone 
mixers” the simple sinusoidal wave of the alternator cur- 
rent becomes too complex to know itself. In this manner 
highly composite vibrations are built up which fall upon 
the ear as musical chords of great beauty and purity of 
tone. This process of interweaving of currents can be 
pushed very far, and the complex vibrations from different 
keyboards can be combined into others even more subtly 
superposed and wedded, so as to produce in the telephone 








The Source of Power or Musical Waves that are the Basis of Telharmony. The Tone Mixer. 
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receiver the effect of several voices or instruments. Within 
the range of such an equipment appear possible some sounds 
never before hard on land or sea. 


The performer at this keyboard has a receiver close at 
his side, so that he can tell exactly how he is playing to 
his unseen audience; and it is extraordinary to note how 
easily and perfectly the electric currents are manipulated 
so that with their own instantaneity they respond to every 
wave of personal emotion and every nuance of touch. It is, 
indeed, this immediateness of control and the singular pur- 
ity of tone that appeal to the watchful listener. A musician 
will readily understand how the timbre is also secured 
from such resources, for with current combinations yielding 
the needed harmonics, string, brass, and wood effects, etc., 
can be obtained simply by mixing the harmonics,—that is, 
the currents,—in the required proportions. 


The first plant in the world of this kind is at Holyoke, 
Mass., in the laboratory of Dr. Cahill, and the second is 
being built for regular work over telephone circuits in New 
York City, where anybody can tap on. The initial or ex- 
perimental outfit, weighing about 200. tons and costing a 
thousand dollars a ton, embodies 145 of the inductor alter- 
nators, each mounted on an 11-inch shaft; and the heavy 
steel girder bed-plate of the machine is over 60 feet long. 
The alternators are grouped in 8 sections, and the switch- 
boards are in 10 sections, including nearly 2,000 switches ; 
and the controlling keyboard operates electro-magnetically. 
Then there are the inductorium “tone mixers.” Altogether, 
quite a dainty little pile of steel, copper wire, and other 
metal out of which to extract soft music! But it does 
not follow that later equipments will necessarily be so 
ponderous. Moreover, the current consumption in each 
telephone receiver of the megaphone style is infinitesimal. 
A single incandescent lamp takes twenty times as much; 
so that a very few horsepower go a long way in the new 
art of telharmony. 

Such music can obviously be laid on anywhere,—in 
homes, hospitals, factories, restaurants, theaters, hotels, 
wherever an orchestra or a single musician has served be- 
fore, or wherever there is a craving for music. The dream 
of Bellamy in “Looking Backward” is thus realized, and 
beautiful music is dispensed everywhere for anyone who 
cares to throw the switch. The music from these electric 
pipes of Pan may swell the long list of obsolete instruments. 
Will the piano join the spinet and harpsichord? Who now 
shall need to strum? 


Dr. Cahill was born in Iowa, and passed several years of 
his youth in Ohio, his father being a physician at Oberlin, 
where the youth pursued his studies and began his experi- 
ments in electric music. Through the friendship of the 
late Amos J. Cummings, he obtained a clerkship in Wash- 
ington, and there he began the study of law. In 1892, when 
twenty-five years of age, he graduated from the Columbian 
Law School, third in a class of over one hundred, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1894, receiving six years later the 
degree of D. C. L. from the Columbian University. The 
thoroughness of his legal work did not, however, in any 
degree lessen his enthusiasm and application as to invention 
and the study of musical production; and he was fortunate 
in enjoying in all his work the constant and generous en- 
couragement of his father and brothers. Although finding 
time to perfect an electric typewriter, he directed his chief 
attention to the musical apparatus, and in 1902 had it in a 
sufficiently advanced state to give a demonstration before 
Lord Kelvin when that distinguished physicist was last in 
this country. In 1903, Dr. Cahill removed his Washing- 
ton laboratory to Holyoke, Mass., where he had already 
established another plant, and thus New England, so inti- 
mately associated with the creation of the telephone, has 
witnessed the development and perfection of a distinct new 
art that may well be spoken of as the telephone’s firstborn. 
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MR SPIEGELSCHRECK AT THE TELEPHONE. 


Spiegelschreck was as mild-mannered a butcher as ever 
scuttled a beef or cut a sheep’s throat, says Judge, and when 
the telephone bell jingled merrily he took down the receiver 
with a broad German smile, in expectation of good custom 
by wire. 

“This is Mrs. Smallwood,” tinkled a far-off, feminine 
voice; “and I wish you would send up a nice porterhouse 
steak for supper—one about two inches thick”—pause— 
“with a collar on and long, white silky hair—about seven 
years old, I should say.” 

Spiegelschreck gasped in astonishment, and the good- 
natured countenance wore an air of puzzlement. 

“Vot did you set?” he inquired. “I guess I ditn’t ged id 
ride. Ve don’t got vot you vand, I guess, if you vand all you 
set.” 

Back came the voice to Spiegelschreck: “I said a poodle, 
with long, white hair and a collar on—about seven years 
old.” 

“Iss she gone crazy?’ muttered Spiegelschreck, rubbing 
one hand nervously on his butcher’s apron and clasping the 
receiver tighter to his ear. “I guess ve don’t got vot you 
vand,” he answered. “Ve don’d got a very big demand vor 
pootles. Maybe you vand blain sausage.” 


“Who said anything about wanting poodles?” came back 
a voice indignantly. ‘Have you been drinking, Mr. Spiegel- 
schreck? I want a nice porterhouse steak for supper’’— 
pause—‘“with long white hair and my name on the collar.” 

Spiegelschreck eyed the telephone curiously, wondering 
if it were playing a trick upon him. 

“Vot you vand iss a borderhouse,” he repeated; “but vat 
for do you vand long, vite silky hair on id?. Ve could nod 
gif you a borderhouse mit hair on id. You vand der hair- 
dressers. You haf der wrong number, nicht wahr ?”’ 


“T will pay a large reward if you get it for me,” came back 
the voice over the wire. “I would give fifty dollars to have 
it back right now. I want it so bad, poor little lost thing!” 

“Py chiminy! dot voman iss crazy,” declared Spiegel- 
screck in alarm. Then he replied, “I couldn’t gif you a 
borderhouse mit long vite hair on it und sefen years old if 
you baid a hundred dollars. You bedder delefone to der 
medical college. Vot you vand is mummies.” 

“Mr. Spiegelschreck,” came back a voice, quivering with 
indignation, “you are certainly intoxicated! I shall tell my 
husband to send you a cheque for your bill, and you will be 
bothered no more with our custom.” 

Here was fresh trouble. The Smallwoods were good cus- 
tomers, but the courtesy due good custom has its limits. 
Who ever heard of a porterhouse steak seven years old, with 
long white hair? Spiegelschreck had not, and he was a 
pretty good butcher, too. 

“I peg vour pardon,” Spiegelschreck responded; “bud 
blease order again vot you vand und say it blain. I guess 
mein hearing is bad alreaty.” 

“A poodle, I said,” came back the voice, “with long white 
hair and my name on the collar.” 

“Dit vou vand id for subber ?”’ gasped Spiegelschreck. 

“Central, who is that crazy German on the line?” snapped 
out a sharp voice. “I’m talking with the business office of 
the Star and advertising for a lost dog. Please tell Mr. 
Lagerbier to ring off.” 

“You are crazy vourself!” yelled Spiegelschreck. “You 
vand a borderhouse steak mit vool on id like a sheep. Vos 
iss los mit you?” 

“Central,” came another voice, “can’t I order a porter- 
house steak without getting a whole dog-kennel on the line? 
Hello, Mr. Spiegelschreck, hello!” 

But Spiegelschreck had fled. “Louie,” he said to the 
boy, “the vire iss full mit crazy vimmens, Dey vand border- 
house steaks mit vool on ’em. Don’d go near der delefone. 
I am going oud to ged some schnapps.” 
































= THE OHIO TELEPHONE 
| CONVENTION 


The Most Important Convention Ever Held by the 
Ohio Association 











By M. C. Barry 


Telephone Association was held at Columbus, Ohio, 

on March 29 and was the most interesting in the 
history of the association. The meeting was opened by 
Mayor Badger, who delivered the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by J. C. F. Hull, after which Presi- 
dent Frank L. Beam delivered his annual address, which 
follows: 


It gives me great pleasure to again address a convention of Ohio 
Independent telephone men, and to congratulate you once more 
on your large attendance. It is gratifying to see so many of you 
who were here last year present now, and equally gratifying to see 
so many new faces. The convention last year was said to have 
been the largest and most enthusiastic state meeting ever held. 
Judging from appearances to-day I am sure that the convention 
now assembled will surpass all others in point of numbers and 
enthusiasm. And right at this point I want to say that it is both 
a duty and a pleasure to acknowledge with deep gratitude, the valu- 
able assistance rendered the Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion during the past year. The organization is greatly indebted to 
the executive committee; to the district vice-presidents; to the com- 
mittees appointed by the district vice-presidents, and especially in- 
debted to the manufacturers and supply houses for their generous 
support in every line of activity that the association has fostered 
in its progress. 

The telephone and electrical journals of the United States have 
done a great service in giving wide publicity to articles relating 
to the progress made by the Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, a service which not only benefited Ohio Independent telephone 
men but helped to spread the enthusiasm of the Buckeye state 
throughout the entire country. 

This association is also under a lasting obligation to the news- 
papers of Ohio, to the Associated Press and the Scripps-McRea 
News Association. A few years ago it was very difficult to get a 
favorable notice of any Independent telephone items. The very 
nature of the telephone business was thought to be a natural mo- 
nopoly. But now, with over 25,000 stockholders, the great number 
of exchanges and the thousands of subscribers in the state, no item 
of news pertaining to any corporation is read with more interest 
than news relating to the Independent telephone progress. 


‘Tt third annual convention of the Ohio. Independent 


Among the many benefits derived form our association the an- 
nual convention is an important one. It is the keystone of this 
association. Next to this in importance are the district meetings. 
At these meetings the most important men of affairs of this great 
state are in attendance, representing nearly every profession and 
line of business. 


Before this organization was established upon a permanent basis 
each local company had to shift for itself, fighting singly an organ- 
ized opposition with one head and unlimited wealth and resources. 
Had this state of affairs been permitted to continue it would not 
be difficult to predict the outcome—each company would have been 
swallowed up by the opposition and the Independent telephone 
movement in this state would have been crushed. Twelve years 
ago the Bell company had less than 50,000 telephones in service in 
this state; up to that time only a limited number of people had been 
educated to know the great value of telephone service, either in 
business or social life. The Bell company did not solicit, nor make 
any effort to extend its service and absolutely refused to consider 
any proposition to extend its lines to the rural districts. A great 
many important towns and villages were without telephone con- 
nection. Then the organization of Independent companies com- 
menced. We all know the progress was slow at first, the reason 
for which was the attack made by the Bell company when it sent 
infringement notices broadcast to intimidate the public and capital. 
Agents were sent to make nersonal calls upon those who were con- 
sidering the Independent telephone business to discourage them by 
threats and point out just how the great monopoly would crush 
out the very life of any organization that dared to enter the tele- 
Phone field in competition with them. There was, however, an 
urgent public demand for telephone competition and the general 
Public gave its substantial support, both in the way of subscribing 
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for service and investing in the securities of Independent com- 
panies. 

Their second line of attack, after an Independent exchange was 
installed, was to reduce rates, and in many cases give the service 
absolutely free. Our statement recently mailed you shows con- 
clusively that free service did not annihilate the Independents. 

Their third line of attack was to attempt to sub-license Inde- 
pendent companies—you al! know with what success they met in 
this line. 

The last proposition submitted by the Bell interests for your 
consideration is anything to suit the local company. “Let us cut our 
toll line in on your board,” the Bell agent says, “and give us only 
the long-distance messages you cannot send over other lines. We 
will call this neutral territory and will not install exchanges or enter 
into competition with you for exchange service.” Stop and think 
a moment! What benefit would your company gain by giving up 
the connection you have’ with the great Independent system and 
taking what the opposition can give you? This last proposition of 
the Bell company would cause the blush of shame to tinge the brow 
of the most unprincipled confidence man. 

Now, gentlemen, let us sum up the situation briefly. We had 
one year ago to-day approximately 190,000 telephones in service in 
this state, and to-day we have approximately 250,000, a gain in 
twelve months of about 60,000 telephones, which is more telephones 
than the Bell monopoly had at the end of eighteen years of undis- 
puted occupancy of the field in Ohio. Can you not see the im- 


' portance of maintaining this organization? What does it mean with 


367 incorporated companies doing business in the state with an 
investment of over $30,000,000? It might be asked what has the 
association done for the Independent telephone movement? In the 
first place, it has joined the several companies in a union that is 
invincible. It has brought the local companies to see that the sup- 
port of neighboring companies is necessary to their progress. It has 
eliminated any feeling of jealousy in regard to the division of 
territory. It has done a great deal in the way of establishing 
uniform rates. It has brought together influential men and stock- 
holders representing every line of industry, thus making the tele- 
phone corporation an essential part of every other corporation. 

In closing, I want to say that I have recently been informed 
through very good authority that a prominent official of the Bell 
company. after watching the progress of the Ohio Independents, 
remarked that the most strategic move yet made by the Independent 
telephone companies in Ohio was the formation of their compact, 
ageressive and effective organization. 

After the president’s address the report of the treasurer 
was read and adopted, which showed receipts of $5,946.85 
and disbursements of $5,610.81. The treasurer further re- 
ported that “Of the 325 telephone companies in the state, 
all of whom are receiving directly or indirectly the benefits 
of this association, we have but 135 paid members on whom 
the support of this association depends.” 

The Chairman: It was decided by the executive commit- 
tee instead of having papers as we had last year that we 
would have a question box. We have a number of questions 
here that were sent in. The first one is this: “Are telephone 
securities a better investment to-day than they were two 
years ago? If so, why?” This is something we would all 
like to know something about, and I am going to call on Mr. 
W. Gilbert Thompson to open this discussion. 

Mr. Thompson: The subject assigned for discussion this 
afternoon is one in which we are all vitally interested: Are 
telephone securities to-day a better investment than they 
were two years ago? Two years ago in February of this 
year we held a convention in the town of Cincinnati. A 
convention composed of the Ohio Independent telephone 
men, At that convention a paper was read by a gentleman 
who had spent a number of years in Independent telephone 
work in Kentucky; a man who had given a great deal of 
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attention to the subject of Independent telephone securities. 
You may all be surprised when | say to you that that man 
had little conception of the future of Independent telephony. 
We were all engaged and interested to know why we 
couldn’t sell our Independent securities, and he, as well as 
the rest of us, was interested in that discussion and in that 
question, and he likened us to a mob. Shrewd, discerning, 
powerful, strong and energetic, but yet—a mob. And he 
said to us that we must have some system or scheme of con- 
solidation by which all those disintegrated units couid be 
brought under one head. At that meeting was born the 
Ohio idea of consolidation. My friend, Mr. Hoge, as well 
as others interested in the movement, resolved that we would 
endeavor to place before the people of these great central 
states some idea of the immensity of the Independent tele- 
phone movement throughout the states, comprising Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois, and so we began the Ohio idea. 
We began to find, if possible, how many telephones there 
were in every county in the state; we divided the state off 
into districts, and it is not necessary for me to tell you the 
story of the birth of the Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. The nine districts were established, accurate in- 
formation obtained, statistics were published and sent broad- 
cast throughout all this rich central field, and we found to 
be a fact the thing that many of us had said existed and 
that was that the Independent telephones in service in the 
central states outnumbered the Bell three to one. This in- 
formation was printed in our reports, which were mailed 
broadcast throughout the state of Ohio. It attracted Inde- 
pendent telephone men, made them feel the necessity of 
organizing, so by a closer tie of unity than before they could 
march shoulder to shoulder and touching elbows all over the 
great state of Ohio. The mob began to marshal forces, 
began to be an armed organization, and so the next year we 
had an assemblage here in Columbus of considerably less 
than this number here to-day, of energetic, enterprising 
men, who were interested in those statistics. Financiers and 
investors were watching us. The year went on and another 
year followed, and the next Independent telephone conven- 
tion saw more of the financial men interested and a larger 
and an increased interest. This year I stand before and 
look at an audience larger than we ever had before, and I 
realize that all over this great state of Ohio the financial men 
of this country have discovered that we not only have a 
great industrial movement here but that each and every com- 
pany that comprises that movement is in earnest, and not 
only in earnest but that they are earning interest on their in- 
vestment, and laying aside a sufficient surplus to provide for 
improvements. Now, gentlemen, why are Independent tele- 
phone securities more safe and better than they were two 
yars ago? I turn again to that dark history of the Ameri- 
can country in the time of the old civil war and to the time 
when this country was a disintegrated mob, when torn by 
dissensions, John Sherman sent forth pamphlet after pamph- 
let to show that the bonds of the United States government 
were worth par and endeavored to sell them almost at fifty 
cents on the dollar. Nobody would touch them, and why? 
Because this country, like the Independent telephone as- 
sociation, was torn and disintegrated, with no satisfactory 
solution of the problem that confronted it. Years went on, 
months rolled by, and gradually a man said “I propose to 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,” and a policy 
was enacted, and it was carried out, and by steadily pound- 
ing away the bonds of the United States government floated 
higher and higher until John Sherman resumed specie pay- 
ment simply by resuming; and so, gentlemen, two years has 


elapsed since David Truitt designated the Independent tele- 
phone men of this country as a mob; two years has elapsed 
and with elbows touching all over this country the Independ- 
ent telephone men have learned that their interests are iden- 
tical and securities are gradually rising in value, as in 
Columbus, in our own little city of Hamilton, and in all 
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other towns, to the place where they belong, the best security 
that was ever offered to an investing public. 

Mr. Sapp: Why are telephone securities better to-day 
than two years ago? I think the best answer to that can be 
given by all of us who are holding telephone securities we 
had two years ago and are finding them steadily advancing 
so far as their market value is concerned. ‘That is more 
generally true of those companies which are large enough 
in point of capitalization to have their securities listed on a 
market that is absorbative, than of smaller companies which 
are obliged to market their securities in a more restricted 
market. I have watched the steady increase in value of the 
securities of the Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Company 
from a point very considerably below the present market of 
the common stock until that stock is a merchantable com- 
modity at par, is held closely, to be sold, if sold at all, above 
par. The preferred stock is a very scarce security on the 
Columbus market at 112 bid. Recently other securities of 
the same character have come into the Columbus market, a 
market that has prepared itself to absorb them as a result of 
careful investigation. The point that has been brought out 
is one which I am glad to have an opportunity to commend 
and to give to it my approval, and that is that concentration 
of effort, concentration of interest and coming together, 
either under traffic arrangements or under the community of 
interest arrangement, is the thing that will bring directly to 
the consideration of investors the merit, in the aggregate, of 
our Independent telephone securities. My associate, Mr. 
Beam, and myself happen to be interested in several enter- 
prises of this sort. We no longer suffer from the condition 
of which we complained on a former occasion, which was 
the smallness of the absorbative quality and power of the 
community in which these properties were then and are now 
located. We have overcome that difficulty by force of their 
own merit, but if our operations were now extending we 
would meet the requirement of the present day if these units 
could be concentrated, if these various properties could be 
brought together in such a way as that they would be attrac- 
tive to a broader market. I am glad to have had an oppor- 
tunity to say a word to this large and enthusiastic assem- 
blage. Last year there were, as we supposed, a representa- 
tive gathering of telephone men in Ohio, This year I see a 
multitude of new faces that encourages those who have been 
interested in pressing the movement forward to continue 
their efforts. 

The Chairman: I see a number of people who are inter- 
ested in the Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Company in the 
room, and I know that we would be very glad to hear from 
one of them. Mr. Lanman, president of the company. 

Mr. Lanman: I very seldom speak in public, and much 
less am I capable of making a very entertaining speech when 
I am caught on the fly without any preparation, as has been 
the case in the last five minutes. As an officer of the Colum- 
bus Citizens’ Telephone Company it gives me great pleasure 
to give a little inside history of our financial operations. 
It may be known to most of you that the institution of the 
Columbus Citizens’ was inaugurated by the Everett-Moore 
syndicate. Most of the gentlemen who are now owners and 
connected with it were mere figure-heads, as was the case 
with myself—we were simply the local representatives, so to 
speak, of that organization, and in order to save our own 
interests we were drawn further and finally became the 
owners of it. But to go back to the original inquiry, why 
telephone securities are better to-day than they were then, 
reminds me of a few words that I heard from the gentleman 
who preceded the last in connection with John Sherman’s 
efforts to establish the credit of the United States. I re- 
member—most of you I think do not—that during the civil 
war the papers were teeming with good reasons why the 
credit of the United States ought to be good, but neverthe- 
less there were very few people who wanted its securities. 
The reason was that we were a divided nation, and no one 
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had entire confidence in the fact that he was reasonably 
certain to get his money back. That was the case three or 
four years ago, not only in connection with the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company but with almost every other Independ- 
ent company. The Citizens’ Telephone Company had then 
5,200 telephones and a reasonable certainty that there would 
be a demand for eight or ten thousand, which has since been 
confirmed by the facts. But telephone securities, or any 
other commodity, will find its level as water will, and that 
level is very largely established, nearly altogether, by confi- 
dence. The Citizens’ Telephone Company, nor any other 
proposition, will claim that they can wreck its facilities and 
get more than forty or fifty cents on the dollar out of it. 
The value depends very largely upon its earning capacity. 
The investing public have learned that the income, the earn- 
ing capacity of telephone properties is reasonably certain, 
not likely, but reasonably certain, to earn from six to eight 
to ten per cent upon its investment, and that is the reason 
that telephone securities are more valuable to-day than they 
were at that time; simply a question of confidence. 

The president: “What is the remedy for the legislature’s 
activity against Independent telephone companies?” This is 
a question that has been sent up, and I will call on Mr. 
James S. Brailey. 

Mr. Brailey: I think this legislative matter is about as im- 
portant a one as we have to consider, and if we don’t take 
pretty good care of it, not only now, but in the future, we 
are liable to be placed in a bad position, especially the In- 
dependent telephone properties. The particular bill that the 
committee was appointed to wait on the senate this morning 
is an especially dangerous bill for the Independents. Some 
of you probably don’t understand exactly what the Howe 
bill provides, and I will make a brief explanation. It is 
backed by Mayor Johnson of Cleveland, and not only does 
it affect telephone companies but almost all the other similar 
corporations in the state—the electric light, street railway, 
interurban railway companies, etc. The bill is based upon 
taxing the stock and bonds of these companies in this way. 
As an illustration we might take the Columbus Citizens’ 
Telephone Company. I don’t know exactly, but supposing 
we take that company’s capitalization at one million of bonds 
and one million of stock; with the bonds worth par that 
would be one million dollars, and supposing the stock was 
par, that would be one million, total two million dollars on 
the market. Under the law the Columbus Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company probably pays taxes on about four hundred 
thousand—assessed and paying taxes say on five hundred 
thousand. Under this new law it would take the difference 
between the market value and the present assessed value, 
or in this case one million five hundred thousand dollars, and 
on that difference would levy a tax of six dollars a thou- 
sand. If that case was carried out it would make the Colum- 
bus Citizens’ pay nine thousand dollars more a year. Nine 
thousand additional tax on that basis. Exactly the same 
basis would be taken for every telephone property in the 
state, not only the big but the little ones. The telephone 
companies to-day are assessed for taxes under the Nichols 
law; under that the companies get a pretty hard assessment 
and not equitable; many companies are unjustly assessed 
under the Nichols law and are paying much more than their 
proportionate part of taxes. In addition to that law which 
places the valuation, we are taxed one per cent upon gross 
receipts under the excise law; each company has to pay 
into the state treasury one per cent of its gross receipts. 
Now, if in addition to that this Howe bill passes, it will be 
not only unjust but unfair to the Independents. It would 
not affect the Bell in the same way; nobody knows whether 
their stock is worth anything or not; there is no market 
for it. Its property covers three states and the American 
Bell Telephone Company has from the beginning persist- 
ently pursued the policy of milking its subordinate com- 
panies, taking away the earnings either in the way of selling 
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the companies material and switchboards at extravagant 
prices or in the way of royalties on transmitters; it has 
always received a large amount of the profits and held the 
stocks, and the value of the local Bell companies is such that 
I don’t think they would have to pay one dollar; don’t be- 
lieve that the value is any more than they are taxed at. But 
the Independents! It would place us at a disadvantage; we 
might have to increase rates, and as the Bell escapes that tax 
we would be placed at a serious disadvantage. The ques- 
tion is, what is the remedy for this matter. So far in this 
legislature the Independent companies have fared very well. 
I know that many of the Independent telephone people have 
done a great deal of work for all the companies. Another 
bill introduced this session was one compelling different 
companies to connect; that was not such a bad bill, but we 
were afraid if it got onto the floor of the senate they would 
try and amend it and put on an amendment relative to rates. 
I think that the way the telephone companies must protect 
themselves is that in future elections for representatives and 
senators we have all got to take an active interest in seeing 
who is sent to Columbus. We have the power in our own 
hands if we will use it. If each one of the local companies 
will sufficiently interest itself in the matter of elections of 
representative and senator to the state legislature we can 
always prevent any bad telephone legislation in this state. 
In addition to that I think it would be a good thing and 
really ought to be done, if some of the active telephone 
people were to become elected to the legislature. Some of 
our people would perhaps like that sort of thing and ought 
to keep that in view. If they can get any of their people to 
run, they ought to do it; have someone to look after and 
protect our interests. 

The President: We have with us Mr. A. C. Davis, secre- 
tary of the West Virginia Telephone Association, who is 
largely interested in West Virginia and also in eastern 
Ohio. I know that we will all be glad to hear from him, 
and perhaps he could say something on this line as well as 
giving us some idea of what is being done in West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Davis: I am one of the small parties in the tele- 
phone business, representing as I do a small mountain 
state; however, our interests are so closely allied with the 
interests of our Buckeye neighbors that we occasionally en- 
croach. The subject of accounting appeals to me perhaps 
more than to the general telephone man, having spent ten 
years of my life in that business. I cannot agree that we 
need to adopt a uniform system of accounting, but we do 
need to adopt a uniform method as to the charging of our 
construction and our maintenance, our operation, our re- 
ceipts and expenditures. One company adopts the policy 
of charging a certain item to maintenance, another charges 
the same to construction, another the same item to general 
expenses, and so on. The method of charges and distribu- 
tion of our expenditures should be uniform, The method 
of handling must be left largely to the needs and size of the 
company. The loose leaf system may be sufficient in my 
business but might not be in yours. The card method 
might be satisfactory in your business but not in mine. 
Hence to adopt forms as a unit that would be acceptable 
seems to me impossible, but to standardize the method of 
charging so that when I render a statement to the public we 
will all know that certain items of expense are charged to a 
certain account, is quite possible. Receipts from certain 
sources, expenditures for construction, reconstruction, 
should certainly be uniformly charged by all companies; 
thus when a statement is made up we have them all uni- 
form and results are intelligible to all. In general, you 
might charge every item up to one general account and get 
the same result so far as your own directors are concerned, 
but we want to make our securities valuable and want to 
know the amount of expenditure for maintenance, opera- 
tions, general expenses, taxes and insurance. There should 
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be a uniform system in these respects, leaving the local 
company to decide the details for itself. I shall not take 
the time to go into details, because I think all the large 
companies have adopted systems which are satisfactory to 
them. All the large companies in West Virginia have 
adopted such systems of accounting that they know exactly 
what they are doing, and what is true of West Virginia I 
am sure is true of Ohio. As to the development in West 
Virginia, that state is taking care of itself, progressing, and 
taking the state as a whole the Independent people of West 
Virginia represent seven telephones to the Bell’s one in the 
same territory. There is a large development at Charleston, 
about the same as elsewhere. At Huntington, Parkersburg, 
Grafton, Morganstown—taking the whole state—West Vir- 
ginia is making satisfactory progress, and is far in excess of 
the Bell. I predict that very shortly we will have all the 
long-distance connection that the Bell offers its subscribers. 
In the matter of financial condition of the Independents, 
we have no stock exchange upon which to list our securi- 
ties; our stocks are sold purely locally, yet there is a de- 
mand for the securities of all of the Independent com- 
panes in the state and I believe they have no difficulty in 
building and financing. I am interested in Washington 
county in Ohio, and about three weeks ago a connection 
with Marietta was authorized and fifty thousand stock and 
the same of bonds was issued, and the entire issue of bonds 
was taken up. The latest company in Parkersburg, within 
two weeks authorized an extension, all stock needed has 
been subscribed for by the local friends of the institution, 
the value being based largely upon the local success of our 
companies. It took about eight years to bring about this 
confidence. They were afraid of it. The success and the 
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, | ‘Hf Studio Maiden waited in the hotel lobby until the 
Man with the Eyeglasses returned from the telephone 
booth. He was smiling as if amused, and profuse in 

his apologies for having kept her waiting. 

“And now, let’s have some dinner,” he said as he led the 
way to a secluded corner in the dining room. 

When the business of ordering was settled, the Studio 
Maiden remarked: “You looked amused when you returned 
from the booth. Did anything funny happen ?”’ 

“Something funny happens almost every time I tele- 
phone,” answered the Man with the Eyeglasses. “Just 
trifles, vou know, of nce importance, but they amuse me 
infinitely. I’m glad I live in an age of telephoning. I 
should be sorry to miss some of the amusement it has given 
me.” 

“Yes, even the annoyances are funny afterward when we 
look back on them.” 

“Tt is the telephone as a revealer of character that interests 
me most,” said the Man with the Eyeglasses. “It seems to 
catch people napping as it were, to start them up facing 
you, before they have had time to put on their war paint or 
company manners. The approach of a human being in the 
flesh is always a physical warning which brings the invol- 
untary assumption of a mask for most of us. But here you 
stand before a little wooden box, and suddenly someone 
you know is talking to you. It gives a little unconscious 
shock, which few of us realize, but which is shown by its 
effects. 
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value of the security is based upon the confidence of your 
local people. Time alone has developed this confidence, and 
the success of the Independents, which they have had 
against the opposition, has made the public begin to realize 
that we have the advantage of the Bell. We are now able 
to scure finances to build up West Virginia and occasion- 
ally come over and assist our neighbors in Ohio. Our 
proposition in the state of West Virginia certainly looks en- 
couraging and in the city of Parkersburg we have 2,469 
telephones in a city of twenty thousand, against three hun- 
dred for the Bell. 


Following Mr. Davis the question of disputed territory 
came up and was discussed, as was a number of other inter- 
esting questions. 


Late in the afternoon the nominating committee reported 
the following named as officers, who were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


President, Frank L. Beam; secretary, Otto C. Weis- 
heimer of Columbus; treasurer, Ralph Reamer of Colum- 
bus. Delegates to the National convention—E. L. Barber 
and James S. Brailey, Jr., Toledo; Judge Louis Brucker, 
Mansfield; I. H. Thiedieck, Sidney; J. C. F. Hull, 
3ucyrus; W. G. Thompson, Hamilton; G. H. Metheany, 
Lima; W. W. Morrison, J. B. Rhodes, Zanesville; G. F. 
Thorpe, Wilmington; J. B. Hoge, Cleveland; D. E. Sapp, 
Mt. Vernon; F. L. Beam, Cyrus Huling, C. F. French, G. 
R. Johnson, Columbus; C. Y. McVey, Cleveland; W. F. 
Laubach, Akron; E. C. Coen, Vermillion; Leo Fleisch, L. 
H. Beatty, Washington C. H.; Washington Hyde, H. F. 
Folsom, J. C. Reber and J. M. Saltzgaber. 


The convention closed with a banquet in the evening. 


ly, 


“Now to-night what amused me was a little thing that 
happens very often, but it strikes me just as funny each time, 
whichever end of the telephone I am on. I mean by that, 
whether I am speaking through it or watching someone else 
talk. I called up a lady who is kind enough to invite me to 
dinner rather often. You know the process of calling at a 
public telephone? At least two or three people ask if ‘this 
is number So-and-So?’ before you can ask for your party by 
name. The lady was rasped by the time I got there, and 
when I asked, first, for the number, then for Mrs. B., Mrs. 
B. herself answered ‘Yes, it is,’ with the acid emphasis of 
extreme impatience. I gave my name, and the instantaneous 
change of tone from acerbity to sweetness was amusing in 
the extreme. 

“T’ve seen that from the other end of the telephone so 
often, and it is very funny. Most women—women who are 
not in any business or profession—seem somehow to cherish 
a secret distrust of the little wooden box, and answer a ring 
with an air of armed defense. From their tone when they 
first take the receiver you would suppose the very ringing 
of the bell was an insult, and that they were expecting other 
insults to follow. If the person calling is at a public tele- 
phone, or is a busy man who has his clerk ring up, the lady’s 
manner grows in aciditv, and the sharpness of her voice in- 
creases in irritation with each required ‘yes.’ It is all the 


funnier, I put it in parentheses, because she has probably 
called up friends on public telephones many a time, and 
ought to know the reason for the repeated question, and the 
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delay. Then, however, when her friend reveals his or her 
identity, there is as complete a transformation as ever a 
lightning-change artist could accomplish. ‘Oh, how do you 
do? I’m so glad to hear your voice again! Why haven’t 
you been up to see me?’ 


“Of course the friendliness when the voice is identified is 
natural, it is the irritation at first that amuses me. Why a 
woman can’t answer the telephone in a natural manner, with- 
out apparently taking the ringing of the bell as a personal 
insult, is something I cannot understand. But the fact re- 
mains that the average woman cannot. The woman who 
can is usually a business woman or in some profession where 
telephoning is part of the day’s work, and she answers the 
summons in the same matter of fact way that she would 
transact ary other piece of business. But when you hear a 
woman who lives at home, in the usual life of the sheltered 
woman, answer the telephone in the same invariably gentle, 
polite, even voice, never changing after she knows who it is, 
then I say, if you are a man, ‘go in and marry that woman 
if she is to be had,’ for she is of a naturally gentle, even dis- 
position that is reasonable and kind and impersonal always. 


“You see, at the telephone somehow a woman can’t seem 
to get away from her personality. She can’t look on it as a 
mere mechanical invention. Perhaps this is because a 
woman usually talks more with her complete personality 
than with her voice alone; more with her facial expression 
than with the contents of the words used. Therefore she 
resents the having to depend upon voice and words, and 
very much does she seem to resent the sudden intrusion upon 
her personality that the ringing up means—the sudden in- 
vasion of a being whose physical coming has not warmed 
her to put on her company manners. For the telephone is 
fatal in that it shows up the woman who depends upon 
what is commonly called ‘company manners’ for her charm 
more cruelly than anything else in existence.” 


“Didn’t you ever see a man, or rather hear a man, make 
himself ridiculous at the telephone?” queried the Studio 
Maiden with the natural instinct of defense for her sex. 


“Rather! I did so myself the other day, and saved myself 
with a lie. You would have laughed. I forgot to tell you, 
though I meant to, as it somewhat concerned you. A woman 
called me up on the telephone the other day, and before she 
could give her name I thought I recognized your voice. So 
I got off a string of what I might term ‘guff,’ and thought 
myself extremely witty. When I paused I heard a voice 
saying in a puzzled tone: ‘I can’t quite hear you. There 
must be some mistake. I want to speak to Mr. X., (men- 
tioning my name). I am Mrs. Carlton.’ I felt like thirty 
cents—or very much less—for Mrs. Carlton was almost a 
business acquaintance merely, so slight was our social con- 
nection. I blushed all over, but brassed it out. With a 
sudden change of tone I said: ‘Oh, I beg your pardon, the 
boy must have mistaken the name you said; I'll see if Mr. 
X. is there.’ I left the instrument and returned in a moment, 
full of respectful politeness for Mrs. Carlton. She never 
caught on, but the two or three men who happened to be 
within hearing of the telenhone were extremely amused at 
my expense.” 


“And I know one man,” said the Studio Maiden, “who has 
unlimited time at his disposal, and who therefore takes it for 
granted that everyone else has also. He calls me up and 
keeps me standing for five or six minutes while he coquet- 
tishly tells me to ‘guess who it is? I try to answer the tele- 
phone in the even manner you admire, but by the time this 
kittenish individual gets as far as his name neither my tem- 
per nor my voice are as even as they might be. It’s a 


schoolgirl trick, and I can appreciate how a busy man hates 
it when it is tried on him.” 

“The telephone is surely a revealer of character,” said the 
Man with the Eveglasses. 
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TRYING A SOPRANO OVER THE TELEPHONE. 

The telephone serves some new emergency and furnishes 
some new surprise almost every day. Indeed, the familiar 
story of the litile girl who climbed up to the telephone, and, 
taking down the receiver, said, “Hello, Central, div me 
heaven. | wants to say my prayers,” remains to this day 
perhaps the only one ever told about the telephone that de- 
fies literal fulfillment to the very end. A celestial telephone 
exchange may be dreamt of by the busy American who has 
a telephone at his elbow almost everywhere he seats himself, 
who hears concerts and sermons by telephone, and who 
thinks nothing of calling up friends a thousand miles away ; 
but, dreams aside, the realities of the telephone are strange 
enough. 

There happened recently, for instance, an event that, if it 
could have been ascribed to Haroun-al-Raschid, the famous 
Calif of Bagdad, might have caused him to shut his fair 
story-teller up in a madhouse. But the tale itself is simply 
another illustration of what the invention of the telephone 
has done to make truth stranger than fiction. 


The facts are that the choirmaster of a prominent church 
was engaged in making up a program for an entertainment 
at his church, and had occasion to test the ability of several 
soloists. One of these was a soprano who lived some dis- 
tance from the city. It seems she found it inconvenient to 
come to town, and because of pressing engagements he 
found it equally inconvenient to leave town. 

There were discussing this very perplexity over the tele- 
phone. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I’m sorry—very sorry—but 

But whatever was in his mind to say was cleared out by a 
brilliant idea, and instead of expressing further regrets he 
went on: 

“THere—here! 
now ?” 

“Why,” came the answer, “I—I can, I suppose.” 

“Of course you can. If I can hear you talk plainly 
enough, why can’t I hear you sing? It’s just the same as 
if you were in the next room.” 

So she sang into his ear to be sure, vet miles and miles 
away from him. Every word came to him as clearly as if 
he were standing at the chancel rail and she were in the 
choir loft at the city church. Not a tone was lost; not a 
trace of the color with which artists so well express emo- 
tions suffered as it was transmitted over the wire. 


Round about the booth in which the choir master stood 
with the receiver to his ear circulated the noise of the 
metropolis—the jangle of the street car bells, the rattle of 
wagons, the shouts of newsboys; but, though in the midst 
of a veritable pandemonium the choir master heard only 
the voice of the singer as it soared charmingly through the 
measures of a famous aria by Gounod and as it gave in mel- 
low tones the effective music of a solo from some cantata. 
This was the climax of the scene. It could hardly have 
been imagined in the days of the “Arabian Nights,” nor, 
indeed, even 100 years ago, when the Yankee inventor was 
just beginning to attract the attention of the world. But 
what would altogether have taxed the credulity of the 
ancients, and even the American colonists, is the fact that 
this scene might possibly have taken place over the line 
between any two of more than 5,000,000 telephones, which 
is the number in service in this country, and that the singer 
might have been heard not by the choir master alone, but 
by hundreds of other people. 

“The telephone’s a great thing,” said the choir master as 
he came out. He had been in the booth nearly an hour, 
and his friends had spent long minutes wondering what was 
going on. So he told the story. “I could hear every word 
and tone distinctly,” he said, “and before I realized it we 
had framed quite a program and I had engaged her. Yes, 
the telephone’s a great thing.” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


COULD WE GET ALONG WITHOUT THE TELE- 
PHONE. 
GENERATION ago the business of the world was 
being done without the aid of the telephone. A ma- 
jority of men still living remember how they got along in 
business without it, and they cannot at all imagine how they 
could get along to-day if the telephone exchange was to shut 
up shop. It would be profitless to speculate on how many 
messengers and telegrams would be required to substitute 
the telephone in cities if the telephone exchange were closed, 
but it is certain that the cessation of no other business acces- 
sory would have so calamitous an effect as the event sug- 
gested. Asa matter of fact nothing could take the place of 
the telephone for a very large proportion of the business 
conducted by this means is of such a character that it could 
not be transacted by any other than instantaneous communi- 
cations, 





NATIONAL CONVENTION IN JUNE. 

* HE National-Interstate Telephone Association will hold 
its annual convention at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on June 26, 27 and 28, 1906, and it promises to be 
the largest and most representative convention of Independ- 
ent telephone men ever held. Never in the history of the 
movement has there been such keen interest in organization 
as during the past year. ‘Almost every state in the Union 
has a state association, and many of the more thickly popu- 
lated states have organized into districts the better to care 
for the steadily increasing Independent operating telephone 
companies. The Ohio idea of district, state and national 
organization has met with approval everywhere, and the 
June convention will see the first practical fruits of the plan. 
It is estimated in some quarters that over a thousand oper- 
ating companies will be represented at the coming conven- 
tion, and this seems like a conservative estimate. From the 
inquiries received by TELEPHONY, both from operating and 


manufacturing companies it is safe to say all records will be 
broken in the matter of attendance. The interest of the 
manufacturers is evidenced by the fact that within a week 
after the announcement was made that the convention would 
meet at the Auditorium Hotel nearly every room on the 
sixth floor was reserved for exhibits. 

It is the duty of every Independent telephone man in the 
United States to attend this convention if possible, and assist 
the National Association in every way in its work. With 
a strong national organization representing every state and 
with every Independent company enrolled as a member, the 
Bell company’s dream of a telephone monopoly will fade 
into thin air, and through the Independent movement the 
telephone will belong to and be used by practically all the 
people and not the favored few. Every Independent tele- 
phone man should attend the convention in June. 





THE TEACHINGS OF PUBLIC DISASTERS. 


HEN great calamity falls upon a community, such as 

just has visited San Francisco, and as visited Balti- 

more some time ago, there comes out of our contemplation 

of the horror of the thing a need of drawing such knowl- 

edge as may be from the experiences which have come about. 

In both these recent instances one element of public safety 

has been most prominent. It is that the systems of elec- 

trical distribution which have been placed underground in 

well designed and faithfully executed conduit systems, have 
suffered but little damage and have caused none. 

In Baltimore, conduit systems in the streets—extensive 
as was the fire, and enormous as was the fall of building 
material upon the streets—were found, when all was over, 
to be in exactly as good condition as before the fire. In 
San Francisco, naturally, the character of the cause was 
such as to disturb the very earth itself, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that some portions of the conduit systems, as 
well as the gas and water pipes, have been disturbed in a 
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degree which requires considerable labor to restore. Yet, 
in the main, the underground conductors and the systems 
carrying them are in enormously better condition than if 
aerial systems had been used, for these, where they did 
exist, suffered almost total destruction by falling buildings 
and by fire. 

The materialistic and commercial interests of the life of 
the property itself are, of course, not to be considered in 
comparison with the more important requirement of the 
public safety. No human being in either catastrophe suf- 
fered injury, or even inconvenience, because of the wrong 
behavior of high potential electric light or power circuits 
carried by the conduit systems, while instances are not 
unrecorded of much smaller disasters far more seriously 
injuring human life and comfort. 





GROWTH OF THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY. 


ISK AND ROBINSON, the New York bankers, in 
their bulletin of investments for April, give some inter- 
esting figures on the growth of the telephone in the United 
States. Coming from so reliable a source, the statements 
have added weight, and will, no doubt, be widely quoted. 
The Independent movement has been gaining ground so 
rapidly within the past ten years that it has been next to im- 
possible to keep up with it, and furnish reliable data as to 
its present status. That it would, in so short a time, outstrip 
the Bell companies in the matter of growth and investment, 
no one believed. Yet this very thing has come to pass, and 
the Bell has been compelled to take ‘second place. Fisk and 
Robinson says: 


At the close of 1894 there were in the United States less than 
300,000 complete telephones, an average of one telephone for every 
two hundred and thirty individuals. In 1902, eight years later, the 
census returns indicated 2,300,000 instruments, 1,000,000 of which 
were Independent, and 1,300,000 operated by the Bell companies. 
At the present date, conservative authorities estimate 2,500,000 to 
3,000,000 for the Independents and 2,600,000 for the Bell system, a 
total for the entire country of from 5,100,000 to 5,600,000 instru- 
ments. In twelve years. then, the industry has grown from one 
telephone for every two hundred and thirty individuals to one tele- 
phone for every sixteen individuals, a seventeen fold expansion. 
Seldom has an industry displayed so great a percentage of growth. 
During the last eleven years 5,000,000 have been installed, against 
300,000 during the eighteen years of the Bell monopoly. 

Yet in the face of these surprising figures, the point of telephone 
saturation is still far removed. In 1902 the state of Connecticut had 
one telephone for every forty-two inhabitants; Mississippi one tele- 
phone for every one hundred and six inhabitants ; New York in 
the ratio of 31; California, 14; Ohio, 19. In some communities the 
figure is now as low as one telephone to eight inhabitants. Meas- 
ured by these figures and disregarding the increase in population, 
the number of telephones in the United States could in the next 
few years be doubled. 

In round figures, and on a conservative basis, $600,000,000 is 
now invested in this industry and the gross earnings of the instru- 
ments in use are possibly in excess of $150,000,000 per annum. 

The irresistible vitality of this new industry is indicated by the 
rapid growth of the Independent companies, which at single strides 
are passing and eclipsing the old Bell companies. In Ohio Inde- 
pendents are operating 228,000 telephones, 68 per cent of the tetal 
number in the state; in Indiana the figures are 175,000, 85 per cent 
of the total; in Iowa 79 per cent; in Nebraska 56 per cent; and in 
Pennsylvania 50 per cent. 

Practically all important cities of the United States are now 
occupied by a Bell and an Independent company. On the Pacific 
slope, a Los Angeles company, with 20,000 subscribers, on the Mis- 
sissippi river a St. Louis company with 18,000 subscribers, on the 

lakes at Cleveland a company with 20,000, all Independent compa- 
nies, and dotted across the continent an innumerable host of lesser 
companies are all expanding simultaneously at a rate of unsur- 
passed vitality, while in the far East on the threshold of New York 
City, at Philadelphia, the Keystone Telephone Company, not yet 
four years old, is approaching the 21,000 mark. 


It will be noted that the statement is conservative, and that 


the number of Independent instruments in service is, if any- 
thing, understated. It will be but a short time until all 


bankers and brokers will see the value and stability of Inde- 
pendent securities and the questionable value of Bell stocks 
and bonds. 
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MR. FISH OBJECTS TO CRITICISM. 


R. FREDERICK P. FISH, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, has recently de- 
livered a lecture at Harvard University, in which he in- 
veighed against the newspapers and magazines for their 
criticism of industrial management, affirming strongly his 
conviction that the difficulties of the industrial problem were 
increased rather than removed as a result of the public dis- 
couragement consequent thereon. 

Criticism is a function as necessary to a healthy conduct 
of public affairs as is selection of food for physical health. 
The excess of criticism, rightly denominated hypercriticism, 
bears the same analogy. Excess of food in form, and un- 
sanitary in substance, induces ills which heroic remedies 
are sometimes unavailing to allay. Hypercriticism begets a 
morbid repulsion which leads to public discontent. 

The function of criticism is to hold the balance even, not 
to deflect to either side. The preponderance of excess is 
thus carefully noted and sharply defined. The rich man has 
rights, so has the poor man. Organizations have privileges, 
so have individuals. The employer must have a guarantee 
of faithful and competent service and the employe must 
have an assurance of appreciation in an adequate wage. 
These propositions are not new. They are old as thought. 
Their demand is still exigent and their enforcement still 
clamorous. Were they equally observed the function of 
criticism would be in abeyance, not extinct. Just as long 
as there is arrogance there will be resistance. As long as 
there is an unfair distribution of the fruits of industry the 
spirit of justice will be heard through the voice of its hand- 
maid, criticism. 





TO INVESTORS. 


U NDER date of April 14, 1906, James B. Hoge, presi- 
dent of the National Interstate Telephone Association, 
sent out the following letter, which seems to be to the point. 
It is addressed to investors and Independent managers 
would do well to see that those interested in telephone se- 
curities read it. Mr. Hoge says: 


Some of the paid representatives of our opponents are, appa- 
rently, very much exercised about the investing public becoming 
interested in Independent telephone securities, claiming their people 
have recently arranged for large amounts of additional money which 
is to be used in purchasing Independent properties and fighting 
the Independents. No one thoroughly in touch with the Independ- 
ent situation will be at all frightened by such threats. In the past, 
the Bell people have spent several hundred thousand dollars of 
their funds in buying out a few poorly constructed properties at 
fabulous prices. In practically every case new, up-to-date Inde- 

pendent exchanges have been built to take the place of those sold, 

aa the new companies have proven stronger and more successful 
than the ones purchased. A few instances that might be cited are 
Toledo, Ohio; South Bend, Indiana; Detroit, Michigan ; Portland, 
Oregon. 

The Bell has recently spent considerable money in buying out 
some of the Independent properties in Missouri, generally paying 
from two to three times what they were actually worth. Among 
these are Kirksville, Carrollton, Monett, and Pierce City. The 
city councils at Kirksville and Carrollton have already granted new 
Independent franchises, and these cities will be rebuilt by the 
Independents at once. The Pierce City and Monett people have 
offered the Independents a franchise in each place, which will be 
taken up at an early date, and these cities will also be rebuilt with 
up-to-date Independent exchanges. About a year ago the Bell 
purchased a controlling interest in the Independent company opera- 
ting at New Lexington, Ohio. The Independents recently secured 
a new franchise for that town, and are now making active prepara- 
tions to rebuild. In each of the instances just mentioned, the people 
have pledged their support to the new Independent company, and 
the Bell’s investments in these towns have gone for nothing. There 
is no doubt, however, they will continue to spend more of their 
money in buying out the properties of other weak companies in the 
hopes of stampeding the Independent movement. They seem to 
overlook the fact that Independent telephony is far beyond the 
experimental stage. The Independents were weakest when the 
movement began. Every month is adding to their strength. 

Numerically, we are stronger than our competitor. If necessary, 
we can readily afford to let them make further purchases, and still 
have more telephones in service than they; especially in view of the 
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fact that the Independents are increasing upon an average of fifty 
per cent faster than the Bell. Besides, as proven by past experi- 
ence, their difficulty seems to be to retain control of the towns they 
purchase. 

We have more than fifty times as many investors in our securi- 
ties as the Bell. Our investors are not confined largely to old 
estates. Over seventy-five per cent of those having their money 
invested with the Independent movement are people who are active, 
and following up their investments in a businesslike way which 
enables their companies to get the cream of the business. In this 
connection, | should like to quote from a recent address made by 
J. H. Shoemaker of Iowa: 

“Think of lowa, with its hundred counties and only two or 
three individuals represeuting our opponents who have authority to 
determine how far the tactics of to-day may depart from the former 
fixed policy in any given case. Then think of the Independent 
men, who are not only in every one of the hundred counties or all 
of the sixteen hundred townships, but in nearly all of the fifteen 
thousand school districts as well.” 

We have no record of Independent telephone companies giving 
away telephone service free, as our competitors are doing in so 
many places, in order to hold the business. Neither do the Inde- 
pendent people seem to find it necessary to carry in their directories 
the names of people who are no longer subscribers in an effort to 
deceive the public regarding their real strength. This is a common 
practice with the Bell. 

Every Independent man knows that the properties he is looking 
after are growing and demanding his attention. This situation is 
general. Judging from reports already received, if the Independent 
companies would all report to one central point the amount of new 
money they are going to invest this year, it would be found far in 
excess of the amount which representatives of our competitor brag 
about in a “confidential” way to bankers and brokers as being 
appropriated (?) to buy out the Independents’ properties and injure 
their securities. 

Don’t be stampeded! Anyone who has money invested in Inde- 
pendent securities to-day has a good investment in a growing busi- 
ness. Independent securities are steadily increasing in value and 
occupy a higher place in the financial world than ever before— 
“confidential” Bell statements to the contrary notwithstanding. 


TELEPHONES IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


|: EFERENCE is made in the annual report of the li- 

brarian of the New Bedford, Massachusetts Free Pub- 
lic Library to the fact that information is freely given to the 
people by means of the telephone. The practice, in this case, 
has grown up gradually without much thought of what 
might develop until it has become a recognized part of the 
service that is offered in behalf of the information seeker. 
Many libraries refuse to give inquirers information by this 
means, though they maintain elaborate information bureaus 
which afford generous help to those who come to the library 
seeking answers to their inquiries, and this is the first case 
brought to our notice where a public library invites inquiries 
by telephone and has established a department for handling 
these inquiries. 

The policy of extending the value of the library by means 
of prompt and cheerful replies to seekers for information by 
the telephone is an excellent one. There is scarcely anybody 
in the community who might not at some time find the ser- 
vice of extraordinary value to him at a time when immediate 
knowledge was of great importance. It is entirely probable 
that the time will come when in all well-conducted public 
libraries, the telephone bureau of the information depart- 
ment will be recognized as one of the most important activi- 
ties of the institution. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE PEOPLE’S SERVICE. 

- HE experiment of attempting to provide for the needs 

of a coramunity or any other group of people bv the 
united action of all the people through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, has been :attempted with more or less success 
from the earliest beginnings of civilization. We sav “more 
or less success” somewhat sadly, because in most of the ex- 
periments the success has been small rather than great. The 
most strikingly certain example of a thing which needs to be 
done by the people for themselves, is that of keeping order 
and punishing wrong-doing, and otherwise accomplishing 
the act which constitutes government. About the only rea- 
son why peoples have found it absolutely essential to govern 








themselves, at least in part, has been the influence of human 
selfishness on other forms than self-government, resulting in 
a condition so bad as to compel the people to take up the 
task rather than leave it delegated to some smaller and per- 
haps more able interest. 

In some quarters of the world, more blest than ours, there 
are social conditions which make the matter of public ser- 
vice more honorable than here, so that high-minded men are 
willing to take part in local affairs without hope of other 
than honor as a reward. And in those regions some things 
have been done for the people in the way of material public 
service with a success which may leave one wavering be- 
tween the advantages of public and private enterprise. Yet 
no example has gone far enough to show us that the system 
is fundamentally the only right one, and indeed the very 
doubt in those quarters should make us more cautious here. 

Upon occasions there arises a wave of public interest in 
public operation of utilities, such as transportation and com- 
munication. In any such time it would seem to us that the 
first and most important thing to be considered is whether 
under our conditions, the growth of a public utility not yet 
fully developed would be enhanced or retarded under such 
a new condition. 

Relative to any possible control of the telephone business 
by any form of public effort as against private control with 
the benefits of competition and possible private gain, there 
seems to us to be no possible, practical or philosophical con- 
clusion in favor of public operation. For the telephone busi- 
ness is as yet insufficient in development, and to proceed with 
it under public control would be to introduce at once retard- 
ing effects which would, beyond all possible question, re- 
duce its present rate of growth to a very small part of what 
it is immediately destined to become. 

In short, there is no country which has yet operated tele- 
phones as a governmental enterprise which has secured a 
development in extent and quality beside which our own 
does not seem enormously great. And in those countries 
which have made that experiment with that discouraging 
result, experience has been gained in such public operation, 
while we have been gaining none. If other countries, then, 
more skilled than we in doing the thing, have failed in this 
phase of it to do as well as we have done without it, a 
change with us must inevitably be “jumping out of the fry- 
ing pan into the fire.” 





A FEAT IN TELEPHONING. 


FEAT in the use of the long distance telephone was 

recently performed in Georgia. The occasion was 
the joint debate between Clark Howell and Hoke Smith, 
rival candidates for governor, who spoke in Columbus. The 
Atlanta Journal had a long distance wire from its office in 
Atlanta to Springer’s opera house in Columbus, where the 
debate took place. Staff correspondents of that paper read 
the story from a sound-proof booth in relays. An expert 
typewriter took it in the Journal office at the rate of a hun- 
dred words or more per minute, and in this manner a full 
story of the debate, about seven thousand words, was quick- 
ly and accurately transmitted. Not a hitch occurred in the 
arrangements and a very accurate report was sent, the Jour- 
nal apearing on time with a complete account of the debate. 
The feat shows the possibilities of the telephone in news- 
paper work. 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL INSTALLING TELEPHONES. 
NDEPENDENT telephone apparatus is being installed 
by the Illinois Central Railroad. More than 2,000 miles 
of metallic long-distance telephone circuit already has been 
strung on the telegraph poles from Chicago to Omaha and 
Chicago to New Orleans, Grenada and Jackson, Miss; 
Sioux City and Ft. Dodge, Iowa; Carbondale, IIl., and St. 
Louis and Grenada and Water Valley, Miss. 
Copper wire weighing 166 pounds ¢o the mile was used in 
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heavy enough to give good service in zones extending over 
more than four hundred miles, and there now is being sub- 
stituted for it wire weighing 435 pounds to the mile. 

All the circuits enumerated are to be reserved exclusively 
for railroad business. By a composite system which has 
been introduced the wire can be used for telegraph as well 
as for telephone purposes, though it may not be utilized in 
that way. 

If it is found they can meet every emergency, telephones 
ultimately may surpass telegraph service because of econ- 
omy. Telephones have been in use for more than eighteen 
months on the Illinois Central between block signal cabins, 
and the service has been found to be highly satisfactory. 





A WARNING TO INDEPENDENTS. 


E REPUBLISH a letter written by James B. Hoge, 

president of the National-Interstate Telephone Asso- 
ciation, to an officer of an Independent exchange warning 
him of the folly of tying up with the Bell and setting forth 
the logical reasons why such an alliance would be unprofit- 
able. The letter should be carefully read by every Inde- 
pendent telephone man as it sets forth clearly what should 
be the position of everyone interested in the success of the 
Independent movement. The letter follows: 


Dear Sir: It has been brought to my notice that the Bell Tele- 
phone Company is negotiating with your people in regard to hav- 
ing you make connections with its lines. I take this opportunity 
to warn you against making any connection whatever with it. 
There is not one good reason why you should do so, many why 
you should not. 

Your company, as I understand it, is thoroughly Independent 
and fairly prosperous. Why were you organized? Was it not to 
secure for the people of your locality good telephone service at 
fair rates. which the Bell would not give you, and develop terri- 
tory which it absolutely refused to touch? How many of your 
subscribers would be enjoying the benefits derived from telephone 
service to-day if the Bell had retained control of the field and 
been able to keep Independent companies from doing business? 
I venture to say not one in ten. What have you to gain by con- 
necting with the Bell now? You have built up your properties, 
not only without its help but in spite of its opposition. Now, 
when all its efforts to drive you from the field have proven fruit- 
less, it is not only willing but anxious to make contracts with you, 
probably on almost any terms you care to name. Is it for your 
own good that it is willing to do this, and, will it protect your 
interests in any contracts it should make with you? Don’t you 
believe it! It wants the business which you control and which it 
can get in no other way. Remember, too, that this is business 
that it never would have developed itself. 

We can only judge future actions of individuals or corporations 
by the record of their past. How did the Bell act when it had the 
field to itself? Its history shows that it charged exorbitant rates, 
gave any sort of service that suited it and developed only portions 
of the country where it could reap enormous profits. When the 
Independents entered the field it resorted to everything possible 
to crush them or drive them out. By cutting rates and often actually 
giving away service it succeeded in driving an Independent com- 
pany here and there out of business. Then what was its policy? 
It immediately raised its rates to what it had been charging before, 
and sometimes even higher, thus getting back from the people 
the money it had spent in driving the Independent companies out of 
business. 

Let me cite one instance. South Bend, the St. Joseph county 
seat in Indiana, is a town of about 22,000 people. Up to 1896 the 
Bell company had a monopoly of the telephone service there. It 
had had control for a number of years and might have been ex- 
pected to have the territory pretty well developed. Did it? Here 
are the facts. It had just 240 subscribers and the rates were $24 
per vear for residence service, $48 for business. Fairly profitable 
rates, we must admit, considering the number of subscribers. The 
South Bend people organized an Independent company which 
commenced operations with about 500 subscribers, over twice what 
the Bell had after years of exclusive control. The new company 
charged $18 for residence service, $36 for business. The Bell at 
once cut rates, charging $18 for residence and $25 for business serv- 
ice; in fact, the Bell gave service at any price, its only object being 
to drive out the Independents. After four years it succeeded in 
buying them out—and then? Why, it had to ‘make good the iosses 
sustained in its rate-cutting campaign, so telephone prices were at 
once boosted to $30 and $48. They remained there till the Home 
company once more entered the field. Then down came Bell rates 
again in the hope of turning the trick a second time, but, as one 
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building the first circuits, but it has been found this is not 


of our most famous statesmen remarked, “You can fool all of the 
people some of the time, some of the people all the time, but not all 
the people all the time,” and this time the South Bend folks were 
wise. That they have not forgotten the lesson taught them by the 
Bell is clearly shown by a comparison of the rates charged at South 
Bend to-day and the number of telephones that each company has 
in service. The Bell rates for residence and business, respectively, 
are $20 and $30. It has rates even as low as $15 and gives consid- 
erable free service. Anything to get the business away from the 
Independents. The Independent’s rates are $24 and $36. The fol- 
lowing, from a report received last summer, shows the relative 
standing of the companies: 


At South Bend there are 2,716 Independent telephones, 878 Bell 


In St. Joseph’s county...... 3,612 go2 “* 
1,112 “business “ 465 “ 

Divided as follows........ 2,107 “ residence “ 487 “ 
| 393 “ farmers’ “ 40 “ 


Five hundred and forty-seven of the Bell subscribers also have 
a Home telephone and a large number of its subscribers are on party 
lines. The Independents are adding to their list right along; the 
Bell is scarcely holding its own. “You can’t fool all the people 
all the time!” This is a typical case. I could cite many others for 
the state of Indiana alone. 

Cleveland, Ohio, furnishes as good an example as any in the 
country of the way in which the Bell can be forced to come to 
time when confronted with the right kind of opposition. The 
Independent local company there is the Cuyahoga Telephone Com- 
pany. It commenced doing business in 1899, at which time the Bell 
had 5,600 telephones and was charging $125 for business, $72 for 
residence service, with any sort of service it cared to furnish. You 
didn’t have to take its telephoens, you know; if its rates didn’t 
please you or the service was unsatisfactory, you could go without. 
Here are its rates to-day: 


Per Year 

Business—Individual line, unlimited...................00000- $84 
POUS DAtlY TNO 26 TOW 28. <6. osc cies occcc cc eeasaaies 36 
Residence—Individual line, unlimited................22200000- 48 
With measured party line service as low as........ 24 

The Cuyahoga Telephone Company is charging at present: 

Business—Individual line, unlimited..................00c000- $72 
Pour warty Tbe weliited. ..... occ scccccccccccscccs 48 

With measured four party line as low as.......... 30 
Residence—Individual line, unlimited................0000e000- 48 
on Ak: 24 

With measured four party service as low as........ 21 


The Bell company claims to have 25,000 telephones in service. 
It probably has not less than 21,000. The Cuyahoga, as a matter 
of actual record, had on March 10, 21,646 telephones. The Cuyahoga 
is growing at the rate of thirty-five per day, and within the next 
few years, I feel safe in predicting, will have many more telephones 
than its competitor. 

The people realize what they owe to this Independent company 
and are proving their gratitude in no uncertain way. The following 
letters from Cleveland business men, which are only two of a large 
number we have on file, show how highly Independent telephone 
serv ice is regarded by the business interests of Cleveland. This first 
letter is from R. O. Harmon, vice-president of the Cleveland City 
Forge and Iron Company. Mr. Harmon writes: 

“In reference to having two telephone systems in a city, we can 
speak from experience in Cleveland and can truthfully say that with 
the advent of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company here we imme- 
diately experienced a reduction in rates, improved service and a 
large increase in subscribers. We feel that it is a good thing for 
any city to have competition in any field and are very glad that 
the Independent movement started several years ago is steadily 
growing in other cities.” 

The second letter is written by O. S. Werntz, treasurer of the 
National Acme Manufacturing Company, and follows: 

“The contract department of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company 
has asked us to write you relative to our experience with their 
service in this city. 

“Since the first installation of their service in this city we have 
been pleased with same, especially so in view of the modern equip- 
ment which has recently been installed. They give excellent atten- 
tion to the boards; have always been very courteous and prompt 
in their attention to their customers. We can cheerfully make this 
statement, for we have had so much better service than we have 
been able to secure over the Bell lines.” 

From Ohio to the state of Washington is a far cry, but I want 
to call your attention at this time to the situation at Seattle, with 
which, perhaps, you are already familiar. Over 2,000 of the busi- 
ness men of the city, subscribers of the Sunset Telephone Company 
(Bell), held a meeting at the Opera House on February 21 to take 
united action against the Bell. Notices to remove Bell telephones 
were signed and placed in the hands of a committee, to be served 
just as “rapidly as the Home company could install instruments to 
take care of those throwing out the Bell. 

What does this prove? First, that the Bell, despite the many 
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severe lessons taught it by the Independents, is the same greedy, 
domineering, arrogant corporation it was in the palmy days of it 
monopoly wherever it has undisputed control. Second, that the 
people are determined to have justice in telephone service and rates 
and realize that they must depend on Independent companies to 
secure it. 

While we are considering this part of the country, Portland, 
Oregon, should not be overlooked. The Bell company there, 
something over two years ago, purchased the Independent plant. 
As elsewhere, it returned to its same old way, once it had the 
field exclusively. In less than a year Independent telephone men, 
taking advantage of the referendum law of Portland, were suc- 
cessful in having the matter of a franchise for a new Independent 
company left to a public vote. The result : 13,350 for a new Inde- 
pendent franchise, 320 against this. rhe franchise was granted 
and an up-to-date Independent system is at present being installed 
at Portland. ; 

One more example from Ohio, this time showing an_Independ- 
ent company’s estimate of the value of Bell connections. The 
Morrow County Telephone Company has headquarters at Mt. Gilead, 
with exchanges and toll lines throughout Morrow county. Last 
summer a Bell spellbinder induced its management to connect up 
with Bell lines for long-distance service. The advantages to be 
gained by the Morrow county people were set forth in glowing 
terms. So the connection was made. The result? Well, the Mor- 
row county people have severed that connection. How they didn’t 
find it to their advantage to continue it is described in the following 
letter from them: 

“As you are no doubt aware, this company tried the experiment 
of allowing the Central Union or Bell Telephone Company to con- 
nect up its wires with the two principal exchanges of this company. 
The reason this was done was that we had heard so much about 
the benefits our company would derive, etc. We are anxious to 
do whatever was for our best interest and prevent possible competi- 
tion. The connection was made on May 9 and continued until July 
18. We tried to give the matter a fair and exhaustive trial. All 
our subscribers were advised of the connection and allowed their 
choice of service. We found that nearly 90 per cent wanted the 
Independent connections and that we could reach many more sta- 
tions over the Independent line than we could over the Bell lines. 

“During this entire period we had but very few calls for points 
reached exclusively by the Bell and had several dozen calls that 
could not be reached over the Bell line. 

“After carefully considering the matter from every side, we were 
forced to come to the conclusion that the connection was of no 
benefit to our company and much to our disadvantage and annoy- 
ance in many ways, even had it been possible for us to have con- 
tinued the connection between both the U. S. lines and the Central 
Union or Bell lines. We ordered the connection severed. We did 
this with a full knowledge that the Central Union or Bell company 
would nut in an exchange and make us what trouble they could. 

“With our best wishes for the future success of, the Independent 
telephone movement in Ohio and elsewhere.” 

The foregoing examples are selected from a large number which 
might be cited covering all parts of the country. In bringing them 
to your attention my object was to show: 

First—That the Bell’s policy at present is the same as it was In 
the past and never can command the confidence of the people. 

Second—That the Independent companies are growing stronger 
every day and, in direct competition with the Bell, are proving 
their superiority. 

Third—That the people are with the Independents and that if 
the Independents wish to retain the support of the people they 
must remain Independent not only in name but in fact. 

You cannot be an Jndependent company and connect in any way 
with the Bell. You cannot serve two masters. You must choose 
between the people and a greedy corporation. _ Compare the man- 
agement of the Bell and Independent properties. ‘The former is 
controlled by men who have no interest in any of the plants they 
operate beyond the profit they can gouge therefrom. Why should 
they develop new territory unless enormous profits will be the 
results? What does it mean to them that the people need the 
service and that with proper management a fair return can_ be 
secured at reasonable charges? The prosperity of any locality 
means nothing to them, except that it might make it possible for 
them to force still greater returns from it. 

On the other hand, the Independent companies are “Home” 
companies in the real sense of the word. Local people are interested 
in the local plant, hold its securities and control its destinies. These 
people are not only interested in seeing it prosperous as a tele- 
phone company, but in making it contribute to the general pros- 
perity of the community by furnishing good service at reasonable 
rates and developing the new territory as needed. They are men 
whose civic pride is greater than their lust for dividends and who 
think the practice of the “golden rule” in telephony is not incom- 
patible with good business sense. : 

The Bell has no interest whatever in the Independent companies 
except to get them out of business. You can’t afford to treat with 
that corporation in any way. If you do, sooner or later, by hook 
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very start you will be regarded with guspicion by your fellow Inde- 

pendents and by the people. It will be hard to convince them that 

— is no treachery contemplated in your traffickine with the 
ell. 

The Bell is naturally trying hard to regain control of the tele- 
phone business of the country. Suppose it should succeed (although 
such a thing is, of course, out of the question), what then? Why, 
it would do as it did before the Independents freed the people from 
its tyranny, charge “all the traffic would bear,’ give whatever 
service it saw fit, develop new territory when it got “good and 
ready” and in general live up to its “public be damned” policy. 
The Bell, however, will never regain control of the telephone field. 
Already, in spite of the seventeen years of Bell monopoly, the 
Independents have over three million telephones throughout the 
country to about 3,000,000 of the Bell, and in states where the 
Independents have been firmly established they are far in excess 
of their competitor. Indiana and Ohio are fair examples of such 
states. In the former there are 175,000 Independent subscribers to 
about 40,000 for the Bell. In Ohio 227,271 Independent telephones 
are in operation against 108,991 Bell. 

The Independent movement cannot be stopped because it is the 
movement of the people against monopoly. All efforts to retard 
it will only result in disaster for those who attempt it, and it 
remains for each Independent company to decide for itself whether 
it will form an alliance with the Bell and eventually be forced out 
of business by new Independent companies or whether it will remain 
Independent despite all the lying promises and schemes of the Bell 
and be with the Independents in the day of their success. 

The bulletin issued by the Indiana Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation for last month contains two splendid articles along this 
line. One is entitled “Two Systems” and shows forcibly how there 
can be nothing in common between our Independent people and 
the Bell. The other, entitled “A New Line of Attack,” calls atten- 
tion to and shows the danger of just such an alliance with the 
Bell as your people may be considering. They contain much food 
for Independent thought. 

So it is up to the Independent companies to remain strictly Inde- 
pendent—there is no neutral ground—if they want to retain the 
confidence of the public and the respect of their fellow independ- 
ents and continue to share in the prosperity with which the Inde- 
pendents are everywhere meeting. 

I sincerely trust you will be successful in convincing your people 
of the danger of any alliance at this time, no matter how disguised, 
with the Bell interests. Just at present the Independents in vour 
state need the help and support of your company, but not half so 
much as your company will need their help and support in the very 
near future. Be true to your friends, the people, and your fellow 
Independents and have nothing whatever to do with the Bell. 





FARMERS CONNECT WITH INDEPENDENTS. 


|= representatives of the farmers’ mutual telephone 
companies, who are arranging to construct a system 
connecting every farmer in Seneca county, Ohio, with 
small exchanges at cross road points, held a largely attend- 
ed meeting in Tiffin, Ohio, recently, and after considering 
propositions from the Independent and Bell companies, 
decided to accept the proposition of the Tiffin Home Tele- 
phone Company, and declined to connect with the Central 
Union (Bell) Telephone Company, hence all these farmer 
lines, which will probably reach three thousand homes dur- 
ing the next year, will be connected with Independent ex- 
changes and the excellent Independent toll and long-dis- 
tance systems throughout Ohio. Ninety per cent of all the 
rural lines in the United States are connected with Inde- 
pendent exchanges, The farmer, who is an anti-monopo- 
list, has no use for the Bell system. 





TELEPHONING IN PARIS. 


- HE telephone system in Paris leaves considerable to be 
desired and meets with constant complaint on the part 
of the subscribers. 

One of the latter endeavored to test the speed of the 
various means of communication of the city, sending mes- 
sages in different ways from his rooms in the Rue Richelieu, 
in the center of the city, to a friend on the Avenue de la 
Grande Armee, near the Bois de Boulogne. 

He found that a bicycle messenger made the trip in 11 
minutes and 15 seconds, as compared with 23 minutes for a 
cab. A message sent via the Metropolitan railway re- 
quired 31 minutes, by omnibus 34 minutes, a telegram 35 
minutes, a message by the pneumatic tube 3 hours, while 


or by crook, you will find yourself controlled by it, and from the the message sent by telephone did not arrive at all. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR LINE 


WIRE 


Pater read before the Railway Signal Association, New York 


By F. F. Fowle 
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HIS paper draws attention to the general purpose of 
specifications, which are to specify the physical char- 
acteristics and properties of the product, to place 
competitive bids on such a basis that the lowest bidder may 
be determined and to enable the purchaser to ascertain 
whether the delivered product meets with the require- 
ments, 

The wide range of conditions to be met on railroads, as 
regards climate and traffic, necessitates specifications cover- 
ing the properties of wire rather than the specific wire for 
each case, and dealing rather with methods of construction 
than details. For this reason it seems better that during 
the present development of the signal art attention should be 
paid to standardization of methods in preference to equip- 
ment. 

The selection of wire for automatic block signals involves 
the questions of transmission and distribution of power. 
The vital elements are the cost of power delivered, the 
amount of power to be transmitted and the distance. These 
items will vary for different conditions, but a few general 
principles bear upon all. The cost of the line should be dis- 
cussed on the basis of the total annual cost rather than the 
first cost, and this cost is made up of interest, depreciation, 
maintenance and taxes. The most economical line is that 
for which the total annual charge, plus the cost of power 
expended in the line itself, is a minimum. 

In choosing a wire for such work the following considera- 
tions must be borne in mind: the number of poles per mile, 
the minimum sag allowed, the weight of the wire and of 
the insulation per lineal foot, the prescribed maximum sleet 
load and the maximum wind velocity. Some years ago 
aerial telegraph lines were built with about thirty poles per 
mile. The present standard for telephone lines is forty 
poles per mile, but where severe weather conditions prevail 
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the superintendent of construction shall be consulted as to 
what kind of wire shall be used and the amount of sag that 
shall be given. 

Method of Stringing Wires—Wires of the same size shall 
be pulled up with the apparatus shown in detail in Figure rf. 
If six wires are being pulled up, a three sheave block shall 
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be used; if eight wires, a four sheave block, and if ten wires, 
a five sheave block. 

Sag of Wires.—The wires shall be strung with a uniform 
sag so that all the wires on each cross-arm shall be even and 
level, except where No. 14 wires are on the same arm with 
No. 8 or No. 12 wires. 

No. 8 or No. 12.—The sag for No. 8 or No. 12 wires shall 
be as given in the following table, making the allowance 
therein stated for temperature and length of span. 

Length of Span in Feet. 


Figure 2. Location of Wires on Cross Arms. 








the sizes No. 8 B. W. G., No. 12 N. B. S. G., or No. 14 
N. B. S. G. 


Long Spans—On long spans, three hundred feet or over, 
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No. 14.—The sag of No. 


Temp. 
Degrees 75 100 115 130 150 200 
Fahr. Sag in Inches. 
For 6. suse a 3 sheave block al. ‘ 
it res wearer — 3 a 2 242 3% 4% 8 
: — 10 1%, 2 3 4 5 9 
Figure. 1. Apparatus for Pull Wires. 
igure . ppara = or Pulling up ires . 4. 10 14 3 3 4 6 10% 
often as many as eighty or ninety are used. The following -+ 30 2 3 4 SY 7 I2 
specifications are taken from those used by the American -+ 60 214 4% 5% 7 9 15% 
Telephone and Telegraph Company: + 8o 3 5% 7 8% 11% 19 
Wire—The line wires shall be of hard drawn copper of +100 4% 7 9 II 14 224 


14 wires shall be at least two 


(2) inches greater than that indicated in the above table for 
the same temperature and span. 





Location of Wires.—On straight lines the wires shall be 
tied to the insulators in the position shown at A, Figure 2. 
n curves and corners the wires shall be tied to the insula- 
tors in the position shown at B, Figure 2. 

Method of Tying Wires.—The line wires shall be tied to 
the insulators in the manner shown in Figure 3. It will be 
noticed that one side of the tie wire passes over the line wire 
and makes five complete turns, and the other side passes 
under the line wire and makes five complete turns. 

Joints.—The joints in the copper wires shall be made 
with “McIntire” sleeves. 

Standard Sleeve-—KEach standard sleeve for No. 14 N. B. 
S. G. or No. 12 N. B. S. G. shall have four complete twists ; 
each standard sleeve for No. 8 B. W. G. shall have four and 
one-half complete twists. 

Regular Sleeves.—With the regular “McIntire” sleeve, 
each sleeve for No. 14 N. B. S. G. or No. 12 N. B. S. G. 
shall have three complete twists; each sleeve for No. 8 B. 
W. G. shall have three and one-half complete twists. 

Dead Ending.—Where it is necessary to dead end a line, 
as at a point where a run-in is to be made to an office or 
cable, the wire shall be attached to the insulator, as shown in 
Figure 4, and fastened with a half sleeve. One and a half 
twists shall be given the half sleeve. 

The table of sag, it will be noticed, covers conditions of 
temperature and span very thoroughly. One of the points 
to be especially noted is the increased sag given to No. 14 
N. B. S. G. The following is taken from the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company’s specifications for hard 
drawn copper wire: 

Manufacture.-—The copper bars before rolling shall be 
entirely free from defects. Each coil shall be drawn in one 
continuous length and shall be free from factory joints. 

Finish.—The wire shall be uniformly cylindrical in form 
and free from scales, inequalities, flaws, splints, and all other 
imperfections. 


MECHIIANICAL AND ELECTRICAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Diameter of 
Wire in Inches. 


Weight per 
Mile in Pounds. 


Gauge Number. 





Re- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- 

quired mum. mum. mum. mum. 

oS Sf a: ee .0650 .0655 .0645 68.8 66.7 
= 2) %. Saree 0800 0805 .0795 103.9 101.3 
ee ee Oe iad cares .0808 .0813 .0803 106.0 103.4 
se 2 Sawer .0920 .0926 .0914 137.5 133.9 
oo ere .1040 .1047 .1033 175.7 171.1 
= & ae .1280 .1288 .1272 265.9 259.4 
2 ey ar .1340 .1349 .1331 291.7 284.0 
ee Ws kau Sale .16050 .1660 .1640 441.7 431.1 


TENSILE STRENGTH. 


M'n mum 
Pounds per Breaking 
Gauge Number Square Inch, Weight for 


Percentage | Conductivity 
Elongation in in Per Cent of 
Five Feet Pure Copper, 





Minimum. _ Required Steien Siasmene 
Diameter. 

Se BW. Shikc 66, 200 220 91 96 
20 i Be Oxecxe 65,600 330 .94 96 
Be Bh Oe Bickoss 65, 500 336 .95 96 
ae a Oh Bcc aue 65,100 433 .97 96 
SA ee Bs Seicices 64,600 549 1.00 96 
| eS 63, 700 820 1.06 96 
 ! & ae 63,400 894 1.07 96 

££. Fae 62 108 1,328 | 1.14 96 


The weight in pounds per mile is found by multiplying 
the square of the diameter of the wire in inches by the con- 
stant number 16030, based on specific gravity for hard drawn 
copper wire 8.92. 

Removal of Ends.—To ensure the removal of defects from 
the wire, the manufacturer shall cut off at least twenty-five 
feet of wire, or as much more as may be necessary, from 
each end of every coil. 
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Coils.—Unless otherwise specified by the telephone com- 
pany, the weights of the coils shall lie within the following 
limits : 

Weight of Coil in Pounds. 


Gauge Number. Maximum. Minimum. 
ee OS eer pa knwes 50 32 
SS § Sapereererc rey pin setae 2 53 
= ) eer ee ee ee » wa 53 
72.5 & errr ceenanw ee 67 
eh & & See die annie 218 97 
2 2 | ee peUvsonniwanwnhen 218 152 
£3 SX Se ‘+<one 152 
We Wis daew eases’ Serr 152 


The diameter of the eye of the coil shall, in every case, be 
not less than twenty inches or more than twenty-two inches. 





Line wire 
Han shoming tie with Wass tenaedt 
Five lii/res syst aon the lie wire by yore, commenting 
DW) Morr One EF. le tt 
the werent wer the tine wee 


Jide elevation shomng comuee te 
Figure 3. Tying the Wire. 


The following are the specifications for weatherproof wire 
used by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company: 

General Description.—The finished product desired under 
these specifications consists of hard-drawn copper wire, cov- 
ered with a weatherproof braid, as hereinafter specified. 

Conductor.—The copper bars, before rolling, shall be en- 
tirely free from defects. Each coil of wire shail be drawn in 
one continuous length, and shall be free from factory joints. 
The conductor shall be uniformly cylindrical in form and 
freé from scales, inequalities, flaws, splints and all other im- 
perfections. 

Removal of Ends.—To insure the removal of defects from 
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Figure 4. Method of Dead Ending. 


the wire the manufacturer shall cut off at least twenty-five 
feet of wire, or as much more as may be necessary from 
each end of every coil. 

Covcring.—The conductor shall be covered with not less 
than three close braids of cotton or other approved material. 
This braided covering shall be saturated with a permanent 
weatherproof compound that shall be insoluble in water. 
The compound shall not melt or crack when subjected to a 
temperature of seventy degrees above and below sixty de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

The mechanical and electrical properties presented are 
identical with those for bare wire. 
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The tests shall be made on samples from which the cover- 
ing has been removed. 

The wire shall be furnished in coils of such dimensions as 
may be specified by the telephone company. 

The insulation on a wire is of value chiefly in case of acci- 
dents. The objections to it are that its life is less than that 
of copper and the mechanical properties are indefinite. The 
insulation most usually employed is a double braid of 
cotton saturated with a weatherproof compound. Rubber is 
sometimes used, covered with braid, but its value as an 


insulator is, in this case, nil. Where additional strength is 


required triple braid is better. 





LA CROSSE TOLL CONNECTIONS. 
We present herewith a map of the toll connections of the 
La Crosse Telephone Company of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





























It will be seen that the territory contiguous to La Crosse is 
very well developed. While the long-distance service in all 
directions gives Independent subscribers service to all nec- 
essary points. 





HOW THEY DO THINGS IN TEXAS. 


Mr. J. B. Earle sends us the following description of a fire 
at McGregor, Texas, and the promptness with which the 
company rebuilt the system. For quick work Texas has the 
record, as we have no knowledge of an exchange being 
rebuilt in so short a time. Mr. Earle’s description follows: 

“You will probably be interested in an account of our fire 
at McGregor, Texas, where the Brazos Valley exchange 
of three hundred and twelve telephones was burned on the 
night of February 6. Mr. Davidson, our superintendent 
was in McGregor at the time, and rang at 11:40, stating that 
the exchange building was on fire, and would be a total loss. 
Without waiting, we immediately wired specifications for.a 
new central energy switchboard of four hundred capacity, to 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany with instruction to spare no expense in giving us the 
quickest possible delivery. 

“We immediately procured cable to rebuild the business 
portion of town, putting one block of underground to office 
in four hundred pair cable, shipping same from New York. 
Our entire equipment of cable. switchboard, power board, 
terminal facilities, etc., were ordered, received and installed 
by the 21st, or just fifteen days from date of fire. This was 
due to the fact that the Stromberg-Carlson company built 
the board with relays of men working day and night, and 
the entire apparatus, filling almost one-half car came by 
express. As a:result, the people here are stancher friends 
of the Independent company if possible than before the fire. 

“The Bell employes were up before working hours next 
morning, each with an armful of telephones trying to place 
them with the Independent subscribers, assuring the people 
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that it would take sixty days to rebuild the exchange. As 
a result of the fire the Independent company lost one sub- 
scriber and gained fourteen. Many subscribers went to our 
local manager immediately and asked to settle their bills, 
assuring him that they would not only wait for the exchange 
to be rebuilt, but would ask no rebate for time the exchange 
was out of service, thus showing the appreciation of the 
Texas people toward a company who came to their relief 
and gave them good service at reasonable rates and devel- 
oped a rural business to the fullest possible extent, where 
before telephone lines were not thought of. 

“On December 23 there was a fire in Clifton, Texas, that 
wiped out the entire business portion of town, including the 
building occupied by both the Bell and the Independent com- 
panies. The next morning after the fire the manager of 
the Bell company made a Paul Revere ride across the muddy 
prairie and up the Bosque valley, while the Independent 
general manager sat in his office with a blue print of the 
town and a stenographer, dictating orders for new material, 
including poles, cables and an entire inside equipment. On 
the morning of the 26th, three days after the fire, our ma- 
terial was on the ground and in six days we had an exchange 
of one hundred and twenty-five telephones working, having 
built a temporary exchange building in the street at the cor- 
ner where the exchange was to be permanently located. 
The Bell company succeeded in getting the?r thirty-four 
telephones in position in twenty-nine days.” 





MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS. 


Ata called meeting of the Missouri Independent Tele- 
phone Association, held at Kansas City recently, Mr. W. B. 
Scruggs was elected president and Mr. Houck McHenry 





W. B. Scruggs. 


Houck McHenry. 


was elected secretary. We present portraits of Messrs. 
Scruggs and McHenry. The proceedings of this conven- 
tion have appeared in an earlier number of TELEPHONY. 





GUERNSEY SYSTEM PROSPEROUS. 


The Guernsey (England) States Telephone Department 
has just issued a statement for the past year, which shows 
a very successful year’s business. After writing off £323, 
the cost of the old switchboard, £852 for depreciation, and 
£285 sinking fund, the latter being the amount of the states 
loan redeemed during the year 1905, there still remains a 
balance, or net profit for the year, of £233 11s. 1d. The 
general statistics, published with the balance sheet, also 
show a gratifying increase in business; thus, the total num- 
ber of subscribers has increased by 113 during the past 
twelve months. Similarly, the mileage of overhead me- 
tallic circuits has increased by 108 miles. The total number 
of telephone calls of all descriptions made during the year 
has increased by 47,578, ample testimony to the increasing 
popularity of state telephone control in Guet ssey. 











DIGEST OF TELEPHONE PATENTS 


By Edward E. Clement 


815,380. Telephonic Apparatus; J. G. Roberts. This is 
an exchange system having an automatic ringing scheme in- 
volving the use of a driven switch which puts ringing cur- 
rent on to the called line at intervals for a certain length of 
time and then cuts it off, simultaneously sending back a 
‘\tan’t answer” signal to the calling subscriber, at the same 
time giving the clearing out signal. In case the subscriber 
answers before the machine stops ringing, it is immediately 
locked out. Patent assigned to Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company. 

815,405. Automatic Ringing and Listening Key; A. Car- 
liss. This is a combined ringing and listening key for 
switchboards having a mechanically controlled latch for the 
ringing position, tripped when the subscriber answers. Pat- 
ent assigned to American Electric Telephone Company. 

815,406. Automatic Electrical Self-Soldering Reset for 
Thermal Protectors; F. B. Cook. This is a very clever 
conception. It is a protective device employing a heat cart- 
ridge of the same general form as those heretofore supplied 
by Mr. Cook, which have been self-soldering. The differ- 
ence is that in the present case the cartridge is not self- 
soldering, or rather it is not self-setting upon cooling. It is 
stated that with the ordinary self-soldering cartridge, the 
device may be short-circuited, and if it is turned about and 
replaced after acting, the short circuit will not become evi- 
denced even upon the ordinary tests. Patent unassigned. 

815,752. Telephone Attachment; J. Silverman. A 
bracket arm for holding the receiver to the ear, with a spring 
finger for moving the switch hook, Patent unassigned. 

815.753. Telephone Attachment; J. Silverman. Another 
bracket of the same type as the previous one adapted to a 
desk set only. 


815,889. Telephone Transmitter; E. E. Yaxley. This is 
a granular transmitter of the solid back type. The electrode 
faces are separated from the carbon body by supplemental 
mica diaphragms having openings somewhat smaller in di- 
ameter than the electrodes, the granular carbon making con- 
tact therewith through these openings. Patent assigned to 
Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

816,000. Combined Telephone and Watchman’s Alarm 
System; J. J. Berry. This is a very interesting combina- 
tion of a common battery exchange telephone system with 
a watchman’s alarm system, The drawings are apparently 
made from regular working diagrams and are much better 
than usual in cases of this kind. The idea is that certain of 
the mechanism will be cut in at intervals and will register 
unless the watchman sends in his signal in order to disable 
the system at stated times. The register and attending 
mechanism is preferably located at the telephone exchange 
office so that this watchman service may be given to any 
subscriber who may desire it. Patent assigned to the Indi- 
anapolis Watchman Clock Company. 


816,052. Telephone-Exchange System; H. G. Webster. 
This is another two-wire multiple common battery system, 
having a line relay with single windings and a double differ- 
entially wound cut-off normally disconnecting the jack 
sleeves from the line, and connecting the line relay thereof. 
When a plug is inserted the winding takes current and pulls 
it up. Patent assigned to the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 


Manufacturing Company. 
816,078. 
This is 


Telephone Exchange System; W. M. Davis. 
a two-wire multiple commen battery telephone 
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switchboard circuit, having also a two-conductor cord. 
When a plug is in the cut-off relay is bridged on the line 
with the main battery, and the potential of the test thimbles 
1s raised when the subscriber closes the circuit at his station. 
Patent assigned to the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company. 

816,131. Transfer Circuit for Telephone Exchange Sys- 
tems; C. A. Simpson. This is a transfer circuit for small 
boards having a pair of permanently bridged signals. Patent 
assigned to the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company. 

816,132. Telephone System; C. B. Smith. This is a 
selective lock-out party-line system. The operator at central 
has an impulse transmitter, and the substation devices work 
successively to connect the signal at one station after 
another. Patent unassigned. 


815,135. Telephone Exchange System; H. D. Stroud. 
This is a common battery divided multiple system, each line 
appearing at two or more divisions on the board. Each sub- 
scriber has a machine for sending impulses, and each line is 
provided at central with a step-by-step signal, so the sub- 
scriber can indicate in calling what division he wants. Pat- 
ent assigned to the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company. 

816,456. Time Register for Telephones; G. Furst. This is 
a very queer invention. The device works only while you 
are talking, and is stopped while you are listening to the 
other man talk, so that each person is charged for his 
actual personal use of the line. The inventor resides in 
Pozsony, and is a Hungarian. Patent unassigned. 

816,619. Telephone Desk Stands; H. Tideman. This is 
a desk set having the switch springs in the standard, a web 
uniting the base and head, and carrying these springs, a 
portion of the hollow standard being removed to expose the 
same. Patent unassigned. 

816,819. Two Division Telephone System; H. M. Post. 
This is a two-wire multiple common battery system of the 
Kellogg type, having two line relays for each line, ground 
keys at the subscriber’s station, two lamps, two cut-offs, and 
two sets of jacks for each line. Patent assigned to the Kel- 
logg Switchboard and Supply Company. 

816,847. Iron Framed Distributing Board for Telephone 
Exchanges; F. B. Cook. This is a distributing board, the 
idea being to make a distributing frame so that the line 
cables can be led into the back of the board either vertically 
or horizontally, with as much facility one way as the other. 
The frame has rearwardly extending arms, a terminal block 
at the rear end of each frame, these blocks being in rows 
both vertically and horizontally, and an open ring asso- 
ciated with each block. Patent unassigned. 

816,894. Apparatus for Telephone Swithboards; H. E. 
A. André. This is a French conception, assigned to the 
Western Electric Company. The operator’s telephone set is 
controlled by relays, so as to prevent listening in. 

816,948. Controller for Automatic Telephone Systems. 
This is a sending device for automatic systems, having rock- 
ing arms and key levers like a typewriter. In fact it looks 
not unlike a Blickensderfer. Patent unassigned. 

817,140. Telephone Transmitter; W. W. Dean. This is 
a granular carbon transmitter having a rubber ring attached 
to the diaphragm, a rigid back block with a carbon face, a 
supplemental diaphragm connecting the rubber ring thereto, 
a front electrode moving with the main diaphragm, and 
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granular material between them. - Patent assigned to the 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company. 

817,160. Heat Coil; F. B. Cook. Another heat coil by 
Mr. Cook. This is self-soldering, having a spool which turns 
on a pin, and the springs caught in a ratchet on the spool. 
There are thirty claims, and the application was filed Nov. 
v4, 1903. Patent unassigned. 

817,389. Coin Controlled Telephone System; E. A. Rey- 
nolds. This is a coin device which is illustrated rather 
formidably. A register of the Veeder cyclometer type is em- 
ployed, together with means for holding the coin in a neu- 
tral position until the call is answered, and certain privacy 
and busy-signal devices. Patent assigned to Iron Telephone 
Company, New York. 





the New York Central Railway are constantly im- 
proving their passenger service. Especially is this 
true in the improvements and safeguards adopted for the 
two famous trains which run daily between Chicago and 
New York—the “Twentieth Century” and the “Lake Shore 
Limited.” One of the latest innovations is the installation 


[oth Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway and 
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TELEPHONES ON TRAINS 


‘Twentieth Century” and ‘Lake Shore Limited” Trains Equipped 
wth the Modern Telephone 


By Earl C. Long 


Vol. 11, No. 5. 


817,390. Privacy Device and Busy Signal for Telephone 
Apparatus; E. A. Reynolds. This is a cut-out scheme for 
party lines so that when a line is in use a busy signal will 
show to prevent any other party from cutting in. Patent 
assigned to Iron Telephone Company of New York. 


817,457. Head Band or Support for Telephone Receiv- 
ers; K. M. Turner. An operator’s head band receiver hav- 
ing the band jointed in the middle and provided with a 
clasp for holding the watch case receiver. The device is 
folded up when not in use. Patent unassigned. 


817,564. Telephone Receiver Support; F. F. Howe. 
This is a bracket for holding the telephone receiver, the base 
being attached to the back board. Patent unassigned. 





change in the depot. The cable used for this work is shown 
in the illustration. When the train starts the telephone is 
automatically disconnected, but reconnected at every im- 
portant place at which the train stops for any length of time. 

As will be seen from the views presented the equipment 
is simple, an ordinary desk telephone is installed, and is in 
charge of the stenographer on the train. Should you desire 





Methods of Connecting, and the Telephone in Use on the ‘‘Twentieth Century’’ Train. 


of telephones on these trains so that passengers may be in 
telephonic reach of everybody who uses a telephone. Those 
who travel much and who find time valuable appreciate the 
convenience of having telephonic facilities up to the time the 
train leaves the depot, and its increasing use by the pas- 
sengers has demonstrated its usefulness, 

\s will be seen, in the illustration the telephone is in- 
stalled in the observation car, which is wired up in the 
usual way the lines terminating in a jack beneath the rear 
platform. When the train is made up a plug is inserted in 
the jack and connection is made to the private branch ex- 


to talk to anyone, you remove the receiver as you would 
in your office and give central the number wanted. If you 
desire to talk to anybody on the train you call up the private 
branch exchange at the depot and instruct the operator to 
connect you with the “Twentieth Century” or “Limited,” 
as the case may be. It is not any more difficult than tele- 
phoning to the next room. 

The use of the telephone is getting to be so universal that 
we become accustomed to see it in many out-of-the-way 
places, and its installation on trains for the convenience of 
passengers is but an illustration of its manifold uses. 
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MANUFACTURERS DEPARTMENT 


SUMTER UNITYPE SWITCHBOARD. 

The Sumter Telephone Manufacturing Company, of 
Sumter, S. C., has recently placed upon the market a switch- 
board known as the Unitype, which, it is claimed, embodies 
the idea of interchangeability to a greater extent than has 
hitherto been the practice in magneto switchboards. The 
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Figure 1. Cross Section Sumter Drop. 


principle of construction which has been thoroughly tested 
by long actual service tests, is entirely different from any- 
thing now on the market. 

It is well known that one of the most prominent features 
of the switchboard is the drop—so in Figure 1 we show a 
cross section of the Unitype drop. There are three movable 





Figure 2. Three Sumter Drops. Front View. 


pieces, the armature F, the shutter E, and restoring latch G. 
The armature is carefully balanced on a brass rod which 
runs entirely across the drop frame. This obviates the 
necessity for pivot screws, usually such a fruitful source of 
trouble. 

The armature hangs in front of the drop coil H. The 





Figure 3. Three Sumter Drops. Rear View. 


shutter E, which is very light, is held in its normal or un- 
exposed position by the knife edge of the armature which 
engages a small projection on the bottom of the shutter. 
When the armature is attracted by the coil, the knife edge 
releases the projection on bottom of shutter and the shutter 
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falls forward and projects through the slot L in front of 
the drop case, thus giving the signal to the operator. It will 
be seen that the signal is displayed by the force of gravity 
alone, and does not depend upon any electrical means except 
for the short space of time the drop winding or coil is ener- 
gized by the current from the calling telephone. The shut- 
ter is simply released by the drop and is not rendered de- 
pendent upon the magnetic pull of the drop coil. The dotted 
lines in Figure 1 show the drop after a call has been re- 
ceived; Figure 2 shows three drops front view. The method 
of inserting the drops in the board is certainly new, as there 
are no wires connected to the drop in any manner. Figure 
3 shows two drops rear view, which show the locking con- 
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Figure 4. Removing Sumter Drops. 


tact springs connecting the drop to the jack. Figure 4 
shows how a drop is removed or inserted in the switch- 
board. It is simply pulled out or pushed in and it is only 
the work of an instant to change a drop from one position 
to another. This feature should prove of great value in all 
busy exchanges. 

The Sumter company, whose plant already covers over 
130,000 square feet of floor space, is now adding an addi- 
tional wing to its plant to keep up with the great demand 
for Sumter product. . 





LINEMAN’S TESTING SET. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, of Brookline, 
Mass., and Chicago, IIl., has brought out a new testing set 
known as the “Universal” type. This set has many novel 
features which should commend themselves to all users of 
this class of apparatus. It is made up of a hand microphone, 
standard generator, ringer, etc. The hand microphone is 
very solidly made and is equipped with a special metal 
mouthpiece instead of hard rubber, thereby insuring itself 
against any breakage in this respect. There is a push button 
in the handle of the hand microphone which throws the 
batteries in circuit when talking at the will of the operator. 
‘Uhis is a very desirable feature as it prevents the exhaustion 
of the battery when not actually in use for talking purposes. 
ne source of trouble of the ordinary testing set is that the 
watch case receiver accidentally gets out of its place either 
while in service or while upon the shelf, and the result is 
that when the set is required in emergency it is found useless 
on account of the exhaustion of batteries. 

The testing set is so constructed that the hand micro- 
phone can be taken out from its position for talking pur- 
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poses and the door closed. The sets are regularly equipped 
with either three or four bar generators and 1,000-ohm 
ringers. The ringer is so wired that when in its normal 
position it is in circuit to receive calls, but if it is desired, 
the ringer can be shunted out of circuit by means of a push 
button. The advantage of shunting the ringer is a very 
beneficial one in cases where it is necessary to have the full 
strength of the generator to ring out over a line. 

The generators are also equipped with a special spring 
so arranged as to give either straight alternating current or 
pulsating current at will. A two-point switch controlling 
this current is placed on the inside of the cover. The form 
and construction of the box is such as to be operated with 
the greatest ease in case of pole service. It is equipped with 
a snap strap which is easily put over a crossarm or any 
convenient support. The door is opened by the means of a 
push button and is held closed by an automatic catch. 

Ordinary testing sets have their transmitters mounted on 
the face of the cover; this form of construction is very in- 
convenient due to the fact that when it is necessary to talk a 
heavy box must be held up to the mouth whereas in this set 
the hand microphone may be taken from the box and the 
door closed. One is thereby enabled to talk very conveni- 
ently. The set is very solidly made throughout and has 





Holtzer-Cabot Test Set. 


brass covered corners. The binding posts are of the thumb 
nut type thereby obviating the use of a screw driver. All the 
terminals of the generator, ringer, batteries, etc., are brought 
out so as to make them accessible. The batteries also are so 
arranged that they can be easily renewed without disturb- 
ing the rest of the set. The Holtzer-Cabot Company antici- 
pate quite a demand for this set. 





The Universal Cable Grip Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has perfected and is selling an article which will forcibly ap- 
peal to all construction men and a description of the same 
will undoubtedly be of interest to readers of TELEPHONY. 
It has always been quite a problem with. users of cable, 
especially telephone cable, as to the best method to be em- 
ployed in making a satisfactory hitch or fastening to the 
end of the cable when the same is to be pulled into ducts 
or over aerial routes. This has usually been accomplished 
by means of a wire fastening, a clevis, or by fraying out the 
ends of a rope and binding it on, or else by stripping the 
sheath and making fast to the conductors, These methods 
all have their disadvantages and require a large amount of 
time as anyone knows who has handled cable. 
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After a cable has been pulled through a duct and the end 
projects into the manhole the hitch has to be removed and 
a sufficient amount of slack pulled in order to splice the 
cable and stow away or rack up the same. This slack is 
usually pulled by means of a soft rope hitch which has to be 
made with great care in order to prevent the cable from 
being kinked or broken. The making of this hitch or sling 
requires time and experience. If a clevis or clamp has been 
used or the pulling-in line has been made fast to the con- 
ductors, from eighteen inches to three feet of cable has to be 
cut off and junked. 

To take care of all these objectionable features and to 
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effect a saving in cable, time and material was the object of 
the inventors of this device known as the Universal cable 
rip. 

‘ The accompanying cuts show the three types of grips. 
No. 1 is the singe eye, which is used for pulling all kinds of 
underground and aerial cable; No. 2 is an indispensable 
article in pulling slack or pulling out cables, and No. 3 is 
known as the double eye split grip, which is particularly 
valuable, as it can be placed around a working cable and 
slack can be pulled without cutting the cable. 

After the grip has been applied to the cable the applica- 
tion of tension on the eyes draws the network of wires over 
the surface so tightly that slipping is impossible, yet the 
strands of the grip distribute the pressure over the surface of 
the sheath in such a way as to avoid any compression that 
will in any way injure the cable itself. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer that these grips never 
slip, never injure the cable, and their simplicity of opera- 
tion makes them extremely valuable. They would seem to 
supply a long-felt want in cable construction work. 





MONARCH SECURES LARGE ORDER. 


The New State Telephone Company, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has just placed an order with the Monarch Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, for a new switchboard 
for Cherokee, Iowa. This switchboard is to have an ulti- 
mate capacity of 1,000 combined self-restoring drops and 
jacks, 100 cord equipments and five operators’ sets. The 
board is to be made up in five sections, each having a ca- 
pacity of 200 drops and jacks, twenty cord equipments and 
one operator’s set. The Cherokee board is to be non-multi- 
ple, transfers being provided in all sections for connecting 
lines of one section to lines of the other sections. It wiil 
probably be the largest board of its kind in the state of Iowa, 
and it shows that there are still strong advocates for mag- 
neto non-multiple exchanges for cities having less than 1,000 
subscribers. The Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
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pany is to furnish its most up-to-date equipment, and is to 
provide the finest board of this type that can be produced. 

The cabinet is to be made in sections which are to match 
up with each other, so as to form a continuous unit when in- 
stalled. The facilities for transfers, order wire circuits and 
other means of inter-communicating on the board are to be 
of the most improved type. In the third operator’s section 
are to be installed forty toll and farmer lines, and in each 
of the other sections these toll and farmer lines are to be 
multipled. Any operator can secure a toll connection with- 
out connecting through a tfansfer circuit, which will facili- 
tate the operation of the toll lines, and will make the service 
most efficient. 

The New State Telephone Company owns and controls a 
number of exchanges in the vicinity of Sioux City in addi- 
tion to hundreds of miles of toll line throughout the north- 
western part of Iowa and the eastern part of Nebraska. This 
Cherokee exchange will be made a model in every respect 
and the Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company can 
be congratulated upon its success in securing the order for 
so important a switchboard. 

With the board a complete lightning arrester and distrib- 
uting frame is to be furnished. The equipment is to be in- 
stalled in a new building which is now under construction. 





DEAN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Mr. Millard E. Taylor, who has recently become con- 
nected with The Dean Electric Company as advertising 
manager, has had a thorough 
schooling in the operating end 
of the telephone business. 

He started in telephone 
work in 1896 as night opera- 
tor for the Central Union Tel- 
ephone Company at Galion, 
Ohio, and was rapidly ad- 
vanced from this position to 
repairman, ground man, line 
man, foreman, trouble man 
and to wire chief. In 1901 he 
became Independent, accept- 
ing a position as wire chief 
for the Galion Telephone 
Company of the same place. 
Later he was made superin- 
tendent of construction of that 
district for the Federal Tele- 
phone Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, but soon returned to the 
Galion Telephone Company as 
manager. The growth and 
great success of the latter 
company was due to Mr. Tav- 
lor’s energetic and painstaking work. 

In 1903 he accepted a position with the United States 
Telephone Company as district inspector with headquarters 
at Dayton, Ohio, and was soon promoted to switchboard 
and telegraph inspector with headquarters at Cleveland, and 
in 1905 to chief installer for the same company, which posi- 
tion he resigned to take up his present work with the Dean 
Electric Company. 





Millard E. Taylor. 





NEW AMERICAN CABLE TERMINALS. 

Last month we gave a brief description of two new types 
of American Electric Fuse Company’s cable terminals. This 
month we present two other new types, “B” and “C.” 

The “B” terminal, as shown in the cut, is claimed to be 
one of the highest grade terminals made. It is designed 
for use with a pot head. The casting is of malleable iron. 
All mountings are of whitened brass and the mounting plates 
are of oxidized steel. For protection this type has both the 
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tubular line fuse and the carbons, thus affording the best 
possible protection. 
There is ample work room in this type terminal, yet withal 
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American Cable Terminal, Type B. 


it is compact, so that a twenty-flve pair terminal is but 
twenty-four and three-fourths inches high, eight and one- 
fourth inches wide and seven and three-fourths inches deep. 
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American Cable Terminal, Type C. 


The can is of heavy galvanized iron and is locked in place 
both when open and closed. 


The American Electric Fuse Company states that the 
engineers who have investigated the various types of ter- 
minals on the market have given their unqualified approval 
of the American type “Bb” and it is being specified for use 
in many large exchanges. 

Type “C” is similar in construction to type “B,’ except 
that the mounting plate is made of hard maple, boiled in 
oil and shellaced, instead of the oxidized steel used in type 
“B.” This lowers the cost of construction somewhat and 
does not detract from the valuable features. Descriptive 
circulars and prices will be furnished on application to any 
of the offices of the American Electric Fuse Company in 
Muskegon, Michigan, New York or Atlanta. 





THE GEER MOTORCYCLE. 

We are in receipt of the 1906 catalogue of the Harry R. 
Geer Company, St. Louis, Mo., in which is shown a very 
complete line of motorcycles, supplies and accessories, Build- 
ing three machines, ranging from a two and one-half horse- 





Geer Double Cylinder Five Horse Power 


power at $150.00 to the two-cylinder five horsepower at 
$225.00 the Geer company’s line of motorcycles should meet 
the demands of any prospective purchaser of a motorcycle. 
The accompanying cuts show the five-horsepower Green 
Ege motorcycle, and an assembly of engine parts, in which 
are combined simplicity with efficiency. 

The two-cylinder machine shown is a model of simplicity, 
combined with efficiency and economy of operation, and can 
be controlled with ease at speeds ranging from five miles per 
hour to that of a mile a minute. 


REWARD OF EXCELLENCE. 

Large and rapidly increasing demands for Acme tele- 
phones and apparatus have necessitated the enlargement of 
the plant of the Acme Electric and Telephone Co., Chicago. 

The company’s manager, Mr. W. O. Meissner, has been 
identified with Independent telephone interests for many 
years, and is well known from one end of the United States 
to the other as the originator of many improvements in 
telephony. With the genius to perceive the most practical 
means to desired ends and an unusual faculty for reducing 
apparatus and parts to their simplest, most durable and 
efficient forms, Mr. Meissner has never had any toleration 
for complications or avoidable weaknesses in construction. 
It is no exaggeration to say that his inventions of the past 
few years have added much of value to Independent tele- 
phone service. 

Acme transmitters, bi-polar receivers, polarized strikers, 


self-restoring drops, alternating and reversible polarity, 
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pulsating generators for selective party line service and 
other Acme apparatus, made on Mr. Meissner’s specifica- 
tions and under his personal general supervision, are of 
such peculiarly simple, solid and durable construction 
throughout that they are in great demand by exchange 
managers. One of the Acme company’s new devices is a 
simple pulsating attachment for selective party line service 
in connection with pulsating generators. It is almost in- 
stantly attachable and detachable to any standard polarized 
striker, adjustable to operate on either polarity, as desired, 
and has advantages of price and utility. 


Large daily shipments of this company’s switchboards 
and various types of improved apparatus convincingly 
testify to their distinctive merit. In many departments the 
resources of the plant have repeatedly had to be pressed to 
the very limit to keep up with the constantly increasing 
orders. The Acme improved toll line indicating bell is only 
one of several special parts for which an almost overwhelm- 
ing demand has been created. Similar conditions relative 
to the company’s entire line of regular apparatus have pre- 

















Assembly of Geer Engine Parts. 


vailed. Constant overtaxing of the factory for many 
months has, in fact, made imperative the increased facili- 
ties now being provided and we are assured that orders 
from this time on will be filled with the utmost promptness. 
The company extends to all interested parties a cordial invi- 
tation to write for detailed information concerning any or 
all of its apparatus. 


LAMP MAGNETO MULTIPLE SWITCHBOARD. 

The central office equipment now being installed by the 
Macon County Telephone Company, of Decatur, Illinois, 
in re-equipping its exchange, is being watched with con- 
siderable interest by many exchange managers who are 
figuring on changing from generator-call to central energy 
system. 

The equipment being installed is especially adapted for 
this class of work, being arranged so it may originally be 
used in connection with common return and grounded line 
construction and with the regular magneto call local batterv 
telephones, and wired so the system may be changed at any 
time to full central energy. 

The equipment consists of a 4,800 line capacity, 1,200 lines 
equipped “International growing exchange” lamp signal 
multiple switchboard, with Roth charging machine and ring: 
ing generators, American main and intermediate distribut- 
ing boards and protection, chloride accumulator storage bat- 
teries, and necessary central office auxiliary apparatus, all 
installed by the International Telephone Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago. 

The equipment is not entirely an experiment, as a similar 
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system with self-restoring drop line equipments, consisting 
of a 1,500-line multiple board was furnished by the com- 
pany for the Comp. Telephonica do Estado de Sao Paulo, of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and a similar system for the municipality 
of Neepawa, Manitoba. 





NEW MODEL FIELD TELEPHONES FOR THE U. 
S. SIGNAL CORPS. 

The accompanying illustrations show the latest type of 

field telephones which the United States Signal Corps have 

recently adopted. The first order for 500 of these instru- 
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set is made exceptionally heavy and strong. The handle 
is cast aluminum, while the receiver and transmitter casings 
are of finished cast brass. This hand set is provided with 
soft rubber gaskets at all of the joints and soft rubber 
diaphragms in the transmitter and in the hand switch open- 
ing, so as to make the interior mechanism moisture and 
water proof. The transmitter itself is the very efficient 
standard Dean construction and is admirably adapted to 
this kind of service. The case of this telephone is made 
from the best quality of quarter-sawed oak, substantially 
put together and finished with hand rubbed varnish. The 
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Figure 1. 


ments shown in Figure 1 was placed with the Dean Electric 
Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

In designing a new type of telephone for field service, the 
Signal Corps demanded great efficiency in transmission, 


box is not only dove-tailed together, but is re-enforced by 
heavy wood screws and metal corners, while the lid is 
swung on three long hinges; the lid being held closed by 
two metal clasps. A long re-enforced shoulder strap is 





Figure 2. 


durability, compactness and ability to withstand all condi- 
tions of weather. Figure 2 shows one of these telephones 
with the micro-telephone in the foreground and the gener- 
ator crank inserted ready for service. The micro-telephone 


provided fo. carrying the instrument. Besides the micro- 
telephone, this field telephone contains an induction coil, 
ringer and generator and a space of two and one-half inches 
by seven inches for cells dry batteries. 
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All of this apparatus is located in the bottom part of the 
set in compartments so that the extreme upper portion of 
the box is available for holding the micro-telephone when 
not in use. The generator crank is also accommodated in 
this upper compartment. Several metal covers are used to 
close the line wire, cord and crank opening, so that when 
the telephone is ready for transporting, the interior is com- 
pletely protected. 

All of the interior partitions of the telephone set are re- 
movable so each of the parts can be readily removed and in- 
spected without disconnecting the wiring. The wiring is 
done with a special flexible conductor made from fine 
stranded copper wires and insulated with pure soft rubber 
and an outer braid. The flexible cord which extends to 
the micro-telephone set is made from similar conductors 
with an outside covering of pure soft rubber and a braid. 
The armature of the generator is treated with a special 
insulating varnish so as to be thoroughly moisture proof, 
also the winding of the receiver, induction coil and ringer 
are similarly treated for the same purpose. The ringer is 
self-contained, not depending on the woodwork for the 
adjustment of any of its parts. All metal parts, excepting 
those required for magnetic circuits, are made from non- 
corrosive material and finished with heavy nickel plate. 

This new model field telephone is in complete keeping 
with the latest advances in telephone design, and is only 
one of the many indications of the progressiveness of our 
government officials. 

The Dean Electric Company has recently supplied the 
United States Signal Corps with some of its standard mag- 
neto telephones. One order called for 150 of the Dean 
bridging wall telephones housed in the popular common 
battery type cabinet known as the No. 1,420 type instru- 
ment. The same order also included fifty standard Dean 
desk telephones. 





APPLETON ELECTRIC SPECIALTIES. 
The Appleton Electric Co., Chicago, having recently in- 
creased its manufacturing capacity, is now able to take care 





A. I. Appleton. 


of the telephone trade in much better shape than ever before 
and is asking the patronage of all telephone companies 
which are in need of first-class supplies in its line. The 
Appleton line includes the celebrated Veribest fuses, copper 
test connectors, tubular line fuses, guy clamps, soldering 
irons, cable hangers, wire joints, distributing boards, light- 
ning arresters, fuse blocks, magnet winders, fuse wire, etc. 
A very neat and well illustrated catalogue, descriptive of 
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this line, is issued for the information of the trade and can 
be had on application to the company at 224 Washington 
street, Chicago. All claims on the Veribest fuse have been 
allowed recently and patents will issue accordingly. An- 
ticipating this action the Appleton Electric Company an- 














‘‘Veribest’’ Fuse. Copper Test Connector. 


nounces that infringers will be prosecuted and suggests that 
it would be wisdom on the part of purchasers to buy the real 
article. 





HERCULES MALLEABLE GUY ANCHORS. 


Among the many different types of guy anchors that have 
been placed upon the market the Hercules iron anchor which 
is manufactured by The W. G. Nagel Electric Company, 
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Figure 1. Figure 2. 


Toledo, Ohio, presents many new and excellent qualities. It 
is set and used on the principle of the ordinary dead-man and 


has been rightly called the “iron dead-man.” Being of mal- 
leable iron it is practically indestructible, as malleable iron 

















Figure 3. 


is the slowest of all irons to rust, the life of the anchor is 
practically indeterminable. 

Figures 1 and 2 show the anchor in two positions, one is 
folded for putting into position, the other position which 
anchor finally takes upon guys being made. 

Past experience in guying seems to indicate that heavy 
rains occurring after the anchor has been placed will allow 
it to creep. In other words the tamped earth is washed 
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back of the anchor, allowing the anchor to move forward 
and thus loosen the guy. It is appreciated by all construc- 








Figure 4. 


tion men that a lead once started is very hard to pull back 
into proper position, and one of the strongest points claimed 
for the Hercules anchor is that it will not creep. 
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Figure 5. 


We present three illustrations demonstrating the ease and 
proper manner in which to install the Hercules anchor. 
Figure 3 shows manner in which hole is dug, namely, 
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straight down, and the cutting of channel with “channel 
cutting tool” to allow anchor rod to have proper slope to- 
wards object to be guyed. 

Figure 4 shows the hole properly channeled and cleaned 
out ready for anchor to be set showing the anchor folded 
and dropped into position. After anchor rod is laid into 
channel which has been cut, the upper edge of anchor plate 
is pounded into position by crow or tamping bar, namely 
until anchor plate lies lengthwise across bottom of hole. 
After anchor is properly crossed a slight strain from the guy 
is put on it to pull it into proper position, as shown in 
Figure 5. 

It will be noted in this illustration that anchor is pulling 
against solid earth which has not been disturbed by digging 
or loosening in any manner, and the earth is then tamped in 
solidly back of anchor plate, and no matter how many heavy 
rains may fall there is no loose earth to give way or to allow 
anchor to creep by washing back of anchor plate. 

These anchors are made in five sizes from No. 1, with one- 
half inch by six foot rod and five by ten inch plate, to No. 5, 
with one and a quarter inch by nine foot rod and twelve by 
thirty inch plate. 





PEN-DAR EXPANDED METAL LOCKERS. 


From time immemorial it has been the custom to use 
lockers, boxes, cases, etc., for storing clothes materials, 
documents and papers. These have been made from dif- 
ferent materials, but mainly of wood, and were dirty, poorly 
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Pen Dar Expanded Metal Locker. 


constructed and were quickly consumed in case of fire. 
Within the past three years metal office furniture and fix- 
tures have proven their worth so strongly that to-day there 
is scarcely a firm or corporation that considers its office or 
factory up-to-date, unless its equipment, such as lockers, 
filing cabinets, cases, tables, etc., are made of sheet steel. 

There are innumerable reasons for this. In comparison 
with wood as material for such furniture steel possesses 
every advantage. Its use simply means greater convenience 
and economy. It enforces more system and saves employes 
time. It encourages neatness and cleanliness, prevents 
waste and gives increased protection against fire. 

Several states have passed laws to the effect that nothing 
but steel equipment shall be used in offices where valuable 
records and documents are filed, even going to the extreme 
measure of condemning the present wood fixtures. They 
are simply taking precautions against a probabie loss by 
fire, which if it did occur would destroy papers that could 
not possibly be replaced. 

They are not considering the first cost, and if they are, 
it is certainly very small when compared to the cost attend- 
ing and the possible inability to replace valuable records. 

Our banks, insurance companies and large corporations, 
are rapidly realizing the importance of this question, and 
architects, engineers, etc., are gradually beginning to admit 











the fact that no matter if a building is constructed of fire- 
proof material, it is not fireproof when filled with a great 
mass of obsolete wooden fixtures, and if a fire should occur 
it would prove to be a veritable furnace. 

The experimental stage has gone by, and we are con- 
fronted with cold, hard facts. The future will see our fire- 
proof buildings not only fitted with steel lockers, vaults and 
cabinets, but in short every movable piece of furniture will 
be of metal. 

To corporations employing a large number of men one of 
the main requisites is clothes lockers, and where space is 
valuable the installation of this important equipment is a 
matter of much thought. 

The value of the metal locker as a clothes receptacle is 
generally recognized, especially for manufacturers. Being 
made entirely of open mesh, they allow a free circulation of 
air, in consequence of which they are well ventilated and 
sanitary. Moreover the contents of each individual locker 
can be thoroughly inspected at any time. They can be 
easily fumigated without the articles in the locker being 
removed. They are germ proof, fireproof and time savers. 

A complete line of metal furnishings, known as the “Pen- 
Dar” system, is made by Edward Darby & Sons’ Company, 
Inc., of Philadelphia. These manufacturers include in their 
system such specialties as metal lockers, shelving, partitions, 
tables, cabinets, ete. 

The Pen-Dar metal lockers are made in groups and sizes 
according to requirements or specifications, and can be made 
entirely of open mesh or of sheet steel, and on the “unit” 
system. 

The new Pen-Dar expanded metal locker is especially 
worthy of attention. It is claimed to be the best locker of its 
kind on the market, and to embrace every desirable feature. 
It is made of expanded metal by a new process, patented 
under date of April 25, 1905. This metal is made from a 
sheet of planished steel plate cut, expanded, and then rolled 
in such a manner that it presents a smooth surface, entirely 
free from rough edges or corners. 

Each locker is equipped with one shelf, three nickel-plated 
coat hooks, individual brass number plates, and a special 
three-point locking device, which securely fastens the door 
at the top, center and bottom with a single turn of the lock- 
ing lever. All locks are provided with two non-changeable 
keys and each set is master keyed. They are finely finished 
in tuscan red, olive green, or black enamel. 

These lockers are especially serviceable for telephone 
companies both operating and manufacturing and are very 
extensively used. 

Literature illustrating these products will gladly be sent 
upon request. 





NEW FIRE ALARM SYSTEM FOR NEW YORK. 
The mayor of New York has received a communication 
from Fire Commissioner O’Brien relative of the advisability 
of installing a new fire alarm system in New York City. 
Commissioner O’Brien asks for $1,625,000 for the work. 
This is the fruits of an investigation of the present anti- 
quated system conducted by Kempster B. Miller and J. J. 
Carty, who recommended that the city install an entirely 
new system. 





TELEPHONE LINES IN GERMANY. 

The total length of telegraph and telephone lines in Ger- 
many up to December 31, 1904, was 229,935 kilometers, of 
which the Empire claimed 226,087.67, and the German Pro- 
tectorate in China 3,847.35 kilometers. The increase of line 
over the preceding year was 10,647.11 kilometers. The wire 
mileage of the Empire amounted to 2,417,893.16 kilometers, 
an increase of 392.494.77 over the previous year. 

The telephone lines amounted to 110,671.4 kilometers, be- 
ing an increase of 8,135.56 over the previous vear. The 
length of wire was 1,949,653.51 kilometers, being an in- 
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crease of 380,931.32 kilometers, or 24.28 per cent over the 
previous year. There were 319,556 subscribers, being an 
increase of 36,231, or 12.79 per cent over 1903. Conver- 
sations numbered 959,413,268, an increase of 127,824,764, 
or 15.37 per cent over 1903. The personnel numbered 
22,923, and telegraph instruments in use were 35,131, while 
there were 468,646 telephone instruments in use. 





NEW AMERCIAN CIRCLE TOP NO. 100. 


The American Electric Fuse Company of Muskegon, 
Michigan, has just placed on the market a new circle top 





No. 100. 


‘lwenty Pair. 


American Circle Top 


that is claimed to be far superior to anything of the kind 


ever offered to the telephone trade. 
The American circle top is of malleable iron, and comes 



























100. 


Forty Pair. 


American Circle Top No. 


in two sections in such shape that one man can easily handle 
and put it in place. 


With the old-style circle tops two or 
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three men usually had a difficult job to get them up in proper 
shape. 
The American circle top fits any size pole and is made 








American Circle Top No. 100. Sectional View. 


in two sizes—twenty and forty-pair. To put in place, the 
four bolts are lagged into the pole, as shown in the cuts, 
both sections are then slipped into place, the nuts tightened, 
and the job is done. 





American Circle Top No. 100. Viewed from Above. 


The ease in handling as well as the low price recommends 
the American circle top No. 100, and the company invites 
correspondence from telephone exchange managers. 





1! NEW TELEPHONE RECORDING PAY STATION. 

The subject of pay stations is one of great interest and 
concern, as it is one of the most important devices in the 
equipment of telephone systems. Through it, the public is 
accommodated and the companies profit thereby. It enables 
the companies to install telephones in places, where, without 
1 pay station, it would be objectionable, or could not be 
placed. Proprietors of drug stores, hotels, and public 





places want telephones to accommodate their patrons, but 
they do not like the inconvenience of giving up their private 
line. 

Whenever a long-distance telephone is installed, without a 
pay station, and the line is being used, the operator must 
call someone connected with the place to collect the charges, 
and at the end of the month a bill is sent the concern for all 
collections made. This sometimes is not satisfactory, as 
errors and misunderstandings occur. 

Where measured service is used, the service should show 
the patron ands the telephone company from time to time, 
the exact amount of service given, which results are only 
possible by a correct measured service recording pay station. 
[his pay station should be made to do all the work of re- 
ceiving the money, signaling the operator, and recording all 
money deposited. A pay station which only receives the 
coins and signals the operator, does only a part, but a pay 
station which also records every coin deposited and issues 
a perfect cash ticket or record of collection, to be returned 
to the auditor with the money, completes the work, and is a 
perfect system. 

The new telephone recording pay station furnished by 
The United States Coin Register Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
is claimed by the company to furnish the correct system, 
and to be perfect in every detail. 

The mechanism is made in an exceedingly substantial 
manner, in a stamped steel case, and is locked in a case 
apart from the money box, and cannot be tampered with by 
unauthorized parties. The cash box is also separately locked 
and cannot be opened or got into except by the proper col- 
lector. There can be no manipulating of tape or box to alter 
the collections. 

The machines are provided with a chute, specially con- 
structed to prevent any plugging up, or working the 
mechanism by wire or otherwise. The coin when inserted 
into the chute passes from the chute into a set of rollers 
which is operated by the pulling of the lever, the coin passes 
through these rollers into the cash box, and by this oper- 
ation the gong is struck or signal given, but one coin can 
go through the rollers at a time no matter how many coins 
are inserted. The chute on the three slot machine is con- 
structed with a slide, which prevents the insertion of but 
one denomination of coin at a time. When a five-cent coin 
is put in the slot it is impossible at the same time to insert 
a ten-cent coin or a twenty-five-cent coin, likewise with the 
ten and twenty-five-cent slots. The signals are all given 
from one gong, one ring for five cents, two rings for ten 
cents, five rings for twenty-five cents, therefore making 
every signal accurate. 

The register is the main feature of this pay station, con- 
sisting of a tape numbered from 1 to 2,000, which is securely 
locked in the box with the mechanism. It has a carbon 
which also prints a record of all the money deposited. Every 
time a signal is given the tape is printed on the back and is 
moved one number into the cash box, a five-cent deposit 
moves the tape one number, ten cents two numbers, and 
twenty-five cents five numbers. On opening the box to col- 
lect the money, the tape is automatically cut off at the last 
number recorded and dropped into the cash box. This piece 
of tape will show by the number of dashes printed on the 
back, multiplied by five, how much money there is in the 
box, a cross is printed every tenth dash, each cross counting 
for a dash, making it easy to count by tens, also the number 
of the box is printed every twentieth number, each number 
representing a dash, by this box number it prevents any 
chance to mix or defraud the company or collectors. 

The first piece of tape cut off is filed at the office and held 
until next collection, when the next piece of tape is brought 
in. This last piece must start to number where the one filed 
before it left off, and so on until tape is used up. A tape is 
good for a collection of $100.00. 





TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Dean Evecrric Company, Elyria, Ohio, in Bulletin 
No. 101 calls attention to the company’s complete line of 
telephones. The bulletin is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproductions and drawings and contains much 
valuable information. 


Geo. Nasu & Company, Chicago, is sending out a leaflet 
calling attention to the fact that the company carries for 
immediate shipment, the largest stock of steel specialties in 
the country. The company will gladly send its complete 
catalogue upon request. 


Mr. Cuartes A. Brown announces the removal of his 
offices to 1550 Monadnock Block, Chicago, where, with 
largely increased facilities, he will continue the practice of 
patent law in association with Lynn A. Williams, Charles 
J. Schmidt and Harvey L. Hanson. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y., has recently issued Bulletin No. 19, 
illustrating and describing generator call telephones. The 
bulletin is replete with illustrations and contains much valu- 
able data. A copy will be sent upon request. 


Tue Cuicaco TELEPHONE SuppLy Company, Elkhart, 
Indiana, has recently closed a contract to furnish a thou- 
sand line common battery multiple switchboards for the 
Valley Telephone Company at Lebanon, Ohio, This order 
was placed after inspecting different systems. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Chicago, is having a heavy demand for its bridging 
toll and country party line telephone apparatus equipped 
with International transmitters and receivers. These instru- 
ments, it is claimed, are the best “talkers” and are most dur- 
able and reliable. 


W. N. MatrHews AND Broruer, St. Louis, Mo., will buy 
outright, manufacture and sell on a royalty basis or furnish 
cash to procure patents on newly invented devices in the 
telephone, electric light or street railway line. Those having 
patented articles of merit are requested to correspond with 
W. N. Matthews and Brother. 


Tue Evecrric APPLIANCE Company, Chicago, has re- 
cently issued a very attractive book on “How to Buy a 
Farm Telephone,’ which gives valuable information to 
those constructing rural systems. The book is well printed 
and illustrated in an attractive manner. It will be sent post- 
paid by the company upon request. 


Tue Centra TELEPHONE & ELectric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., is out with its fourth card in its series of calen- 
dar postal cards. These cards show a photographic study 
each month and are among the most attractive cards we have 
seen issued. Those desiring the complete set should send 
their names to the company. No cost is attached. 


Tne Live Wire for March, published by The Live Wire 
Publishing Company, St. Louis, contains an unusual amount 
of interesting matter. A feature that will appeal to readers 
is the Wesco price current which is to be a regular depart- 
ment of the publication. In this list is given the net prices 
of practically all the materials and accessories used in the 
maintainence of a telephone system up to the date of going 
to press. The Live Wire is sent free to those actively en- 


gaged in the operation or construction of telephone lines or 
systems, or to those dealing in electrical goods of any kind. 


THE PREMIER ELECTRLC ComMPpANy, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of electrical and telephone cords, has recently in- 
stalled considerable additional braiding machinery, in order 
to properly handle its constantly increasing business. This 
company makes the well known Premier “B B” steel wire 
switchboard cord and other cords for telephone purposes. 


THE SCHAPER CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL CoMPANY, 136 
Liberty street, New York, has recently issued a catalogue 
of telephone, telegraph, electric light and street railway 
pole line construction material. The company’s complete 
line of specialties and supplies is illustrated and described. 
Those desiring the catalogue can procure same by address- 
ing the company. 

NorTHERN ELECTRICAL Company, Duluth, Minn., is 
mailing to the trade a series of quarterly calendars contain- 
ing reproductions of famous paintings. The calendar for 
April, May and June, recently issued, shows a reproduction 
of Philip Boileau’s famous painting, “Spring.” Those de- 
siring this set of calenders should make request to the com- 
pany, and mention this publication. 





THE WILLIAMS TELEPHONE AND Supply CoMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is sending to those requesting it, a party 
line directory card suitable for twenty-five lines with a call- 
ing scheme and instructions and suggestions for operating 
and locating trouble. The card is of large size, is printed in 
color, and will be found of great service to companies hav- 
ing rural party lines. It will be mailed upon request. 


THE SWepDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE CompPANy, Chi- 
cago, is sending out a very unique piece of advertising mat- 
ter in the shape of a fac simile letter from a young wife by 
the name of Bessie to her husband. A piece of pink baby 
ribbon accompanies the missive, and its purport is to show 
that even the fair sex appreciate Swedish-American appar- 
atus. Copies of the letter may be had by addressing the 
company. 


“PERFECT TELEPHONES” is the title of a very attractive 
little booklet recently issued by the telephone department of 
the Wesco Supply Company, of St. Louis. The illustrations, 
arrangement and text of the book are very well done and un- 
usually attractive and in keeping with the excellence of the 
telephones which this company is offering the trade. A copy 
will be sent free to any telephone buyer for the asking and 
will be read with much interest and profit by those interested 
in telephone work. 


Tue Hopce-WatsH ELEctRICAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
of Kansas City, Mo., has changed its name to the Hodge- 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. Hereafter the company’s 
efforts will be devoted chiefly to pushing the sale of tele- 
phones and electrical supplies. Its engineering department 
will be continued, but on account of the rapid increase in its 
jobbing department within the last two or three years, it has 
found it necessary to largely increase its stock and force, t' 
take care of the increased business. 








GENERAL INSULATE & MACHINE Company, Atlantic ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is out with a new descriptive folder 
and price list of its product, which includes seamless te!e- 
phone receiver cases, mouthpieces, handles, knobs and al! 
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manner of hard rubber substitutes and novelties. A. J. Cox 
& Company, the western agents for “Insulate” specialties in 
Stock Exchange building, Chicago, will be glad to send 
discriptive matter and prices to western buyers. Eastern 
buyers are requested to write to the factory direct. 





THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY reports having just closed a contract with 
the Kinloch Long-Distance Telephone Company, of St. 
Louis, for 10,000 central energy telephones. This is the 
direct order the Kinloch company placed for new telephones 
to be used in conjunction with the 17,000-line switchboard 
now being installed by the Stromberg-Carlson company. 
From all reports it is quite evident that this is to be one of 
the most modern and up-to-date installations of any that has 
been installed in the Independent field. 





THe JoHN A. Roesiinc’s Sons CoMPANyY advises it 
has received word from its San Francisco manager that 
arrangements have been made whereby, through the 
courtesy of the Pacific Steel and Wire Company, at Oak- 
land, stocks of Roebling material may be delivered at that 
point and customers may be supplied from Oakland. The 
company now has a number of shipments on the way to 
San Francisco, These will be diverted to Oakland, and the 
facilities placed at its disposal there, combined with the 
stocks in its warehouses at Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle, will enable it to promptly supply trade upon the 
Pacific Coast. 





THE WEsco Suppty Co., St. Louis, Mo., has recently dis- 
tributed to the trade its new switchboard bulletin No. 68, 
which shows a very complete line of magneto switchboards, 
ringer boards, switching devices, etc. This bulletin is very 
complete in its description of the various parts and advan- 
tageous features of the apparatus shown, and to those who 
are interested in what is new and good in switchboard appar- 
atus this bulletin will be received with much interest and 
benefit. Although this bulletin has been distributed within 
the past thirty days, The Wesco Supply Company reports 
numerous inquiries and has already effected the sale of 
fifteen of its new type switchboards, ranging from 50 to 300 
lines capacity. 





THE Batrp MANUFACTURING COMPANY is just moving 
into its new quarters at 1503 Brier place. This move has 
been made necessary by the rapidly increasing business of 
the company, which has grown of late to such an extent as 
to make it impossible to take care of its orders in the space 
it formerly occupied. The company now has a handsome 
new building at the corner of Brier place and Halsted 
street, which is fully equipped with machine shop, telephone 
department, nickel plating, japaning and a complete printing 
office to take care of the company’s stationary and literature. 
The growth of the Baird concern has been phenomenal, and 
the goods of its manufacture are being used throughout 
the civilized world. 





Tue Enectric Goops MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Bos- 
ton, Mass.. formerly known as the Electric Gas Lighting 
Company, is mailing a leaflet to the trade drawing attention 
to the change in its corporate name. Twenty-five years ago 
when this firm started in business its principal commodity 
was gas lighting apparatus. It built up one of the largest 
trades in the country, and its name became synonymous 
with quality and business integrity. However, of recent 
years the company has branched out into other lines, and 
now either manufactures or is selling agent for almost every 
line of electrical apparatus. Under these conditions the 


former name of the company had become misleading, and it 
was therefore decided to change it to one more appropriate. 
The sign of the four circles is still employed, and this will 
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serve to identify the business until the new title is thor- 
oughly known. 





THE CENTRAL ELEctrIc Company, Chicago, is bringing 
to the attention of construction men the Western Union 
standard steel crossarm pin, for which it is general western 
selling agents. This pin has been adopted as a standard 
by the Western Union and Postal Telegraph companies, and 
is made according to their specifications. A highly carbon- 
ized steel is used insuring great stiffness and strength, which 
is very important, especially during storm periods when 
great damage is often done through the breaking off or pull- 
ing out of wooden pins. Another point in favor of this 
pin is that it only requires a one-half inch hole bored in the 
crossarm, as against a one and one-half inch hole for the 
wooden pins.. It will be readily seen that this strengthens 
the crossarm. It is suggested that construction men write 
The Central Electric Company, 264-270 5th avenue, Chi- 
cago, for prices and information concerning these pins. 





THE Gray TELEPHONE Pay StatTION Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has recently issued a catalogue of toll equip- 
ment for public and measured telephone service. In it is 
described every type of automatic coin collector manufac- 
tured by the company, together with a line of registers for 
private or party line, and public pay station equipment for 
street installation. ‘Twenty-one different models of auto- 
matic pay station equipment are shown; the list including 
coin collectors to meet any requirements. The Gray reg- 
isters are intended for use on measured service circuits, and 
combine a visual register and signal by means of which the 
operator is informed when the call has been recorded. Five 
different types are shown, one of which is operated by elec- 
tricity and is designed for common battery circuits ex- 
clusively. The catalogue is excellently arranged and illus- 
trated with numerous half tones. Each piece of apparatus 
is fully described and accompanied by a net price. All 
parties interested in pay station service are requested to 
send for a copy. 





A NEW COOK PATENT. 


On March 20, 1906, Frank B. Cook had issued to him a 
patent on an entirely new type of heat coil protector. This 
patent is numbered 815,406, and is entitled “Automatic 
electrical self-soldering reset for thermal protectors.’ There 
are forty claims in the patent, many of which are claimed 
to be very broad, and in prosecuting this patent before the 
patent office not a single reference was cited which showed 
a device anything like this new protector. This goes to 
show what a radical change from existing ideas has been 
made by Mr. Cook, and how far he departed from the pres- 
ent design of protective apparatus. He has ventured into 
absolutely new fields, and has consequently been able to 
secure an unusually broad patent on a device which he 
claims cannot possibly be considered as even remotely 3p- 
proaching existing designs of protective apparatus. 

The protector covered by patent No. 815,406 is not a self- 
soldering protector, but it has all the advantages of the 
self-soldering feature combined with other brand new and 
exceedingly important features. One of the novel points 
about the protector is that in resetting a coil which has op- 
erated a test of the protector is made. Should the coil be 
burned out or short circuited, the operation of resetting it 
indicates at once, automatically, that the coil is imperfect 
and it simply cannot be reset. If the coil-is not carefully 
tested after each operation of a self-soldering protector, a 
defective coil might cause a great deal of damage, because 
a short circuited coil is no longer efficient. This is impos- 
sible with Cook’s new device, as a heating current is closed 
through the heat coil after operation to reheat and auto- 
matically resets the coil to operative position. 

The resetting of the protector is accomplished by an in- 
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genious little device which is applied to the protector (1) 
to supply current thereto for heating, (2) to reset the pro- 
tector to operative position when sufficiently heated (3) to 
automatically cut off the heating current when the pro- 
tector is reset, and (4) to hold the protector in its reset 
position until the solder cools. 





SWEDISH-AMERICAN KANSAS CITY BRANCH. 

The Swedish-American Telephone Company, Chicago, 
has established a branch warehouse and salesroom at 115 
West Oth street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

This news will be favorably received by the many custom- 
ers of the Swedish-American company in the Southwest. 
In fact, the establishment of this branch is the result of the 
extraordinary demand for the Swedish-American product 
by southwestern Independents. 

The Kansas City branch will carry a large stock of stan- 
dard Swedish-American apparatus, also a stock of telephone 
and line supplies, packed ready for shipment. Telephone 
buyers and managers will not be slow to recognize the ad- 
vantage offered and will doubtless show their appreciation 
of the company’s progressiveness in a substantial manner. 
(Orders will be shipped from Kansas City the same day they 
are received. Every telephone man knows that there are 
times where it is necessary to have telephones quick. After 
May 1 such emergencies can be properly taken care of by 
the Kansas City branch. It is understood of course that 
orders for switchboards or for anything special will neces- 
sarily have to go to main office and factory in Chicago, 
otherwise shipments for the southwest will go from Kan- 
sas City branch, and go immediately on receipt of orders. 

The business at that point will be in charge of W. O. 
Rhode, a man of keen business ability. Mr. Rhode has also 
had many years’ experience in the telephone field, and no 
better selection could have been made by the Swedish- 
American company. 





OHIO STATISTICS. 


The subjoined table gives a very good idea of the 
strength of the Independents in Ohio. Since the date of 
this report the number of Independent telephones has in- 
creased very materially: 

Statistical report of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 1, 1905. 
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The following figures show the statistics as reported as of March 
30, 1905: Independent Subscribers, 196,937; Exchanges, 668; Toll 
Stations, 1,452; Stockholders, 17,029. Bell Subscribers, 104,318; Ex- 
changes, 159; Toll Stations, 743. This shows a growth for the Inde- 
pendent of over 30,000 for the six months. 





PUPIN SYSTEM ADOPTED. 


An extensive telephone svstem in Europe is to use the 
Pupin coil system. <A telephone cable is to be laid across 
Lake Constance, according to a recent agreement between 
the bordering countries, Wurtemburg, Bavaria and Switzer- 
land. This cable, which is nine ntiles long, has been ordered 
by the Wurtemburg Postal Administration from the 
Siemens-Halske firm of Berlin and the operation of laving 
it has already commenced. The cable has been provided 
with a system of coils on the Pupin (American) system. It 
is two inches in diameter and contains seven double con 
ductors. Special precautions have been used to allow the 
cable to support the pressure which is found at the bottom 0! 
the lake, as this reaches sixty atmospheres. 
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Success, Ark.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated. 

LAwRENCE, Neb.—The Lawrence Telephone Company has been 
incorporated. 
_ Inman, Kans.—The Inman Mutual Telephone Company has been 
incorporated. 

Marietta, Ill.—The Marietta & Seville Telephone Company has 
been organized. 

ApriaAn, Minn.—Farmers living in this vicinity have organized a 
telephone system. 

Fepora, S. D.—The Citizens’ Economic Telephone Company has 
been incorporated. 

PLiymouTH, Ia—The Plymouth Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated. 

MALLarpD, Ia.—The Mallard Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated. 

Scotts Mitts, Oreg.—The Scotts Mills Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized. 
_ Beaurort, N. C.—The People’s Telephone Company has been 
incorporated at this place. 
_ Hinpsvitte, Ark.—The Hindsville Telephone Company has been 
incorporated at this place. 

Paciric Junction, Ia—The Mutual Telephone Company has 
been organized at this place. 

RutHvEN, Minn.—The Current Lake Co-operative Telephone 
Company has been incorporated. 

Mount ANGEL, Oreg.—The Mount Angel Telephone Company 
has been organized at this place. 

Eruan, S. D.—The Ethan Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,500. 


NEW COMPANIES 





Mattarp, Tex.—The Mallard Telephone Company has been in- 


corporated with a capital stock of $8,600. 
_ Cuartotre, Tenn.—The Charlotte Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500. 
_ DEcKeErvILLE, Mich.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. 
_ Howarp, Pa.—The Bald Eagle Telephone Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $15,000. 
_ Hermosa, S. D.—Tie Hermosa Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
_ Lone Laxe, Minn.—The Hennepin Telephone Company has been 
incorporated, with headquarters at this place. 

KINGSLEY, Mich.—About one hundred farmers in this vicinity 
have organized a mutual telephone association. 

St. Joun, Kan.—The Douglas Township Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,280. 

Lucerne, Kan.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,050. 

ToLepo, O.—The Telephone Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
has been organized by F. K. Hoque and others. 

Moscow, Pa—The Pocono Mountain Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

BELLEVUE, Tex.—The Bellevue Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. 

Mepicine Lopcr, Kan.—The Medicine Lodge Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated. Capital stock, $15,000. 

PLEASANT Dae, Neb—The Pleasant Dale Telephone Company 
has heen incorporated with a capital stock of $650. 

AKELEY, Minn.—The Akeley Telephone Company has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with a capitalization of $15,000. 

Nimrop, Minn.—The Nimrod Rural Telephone Company has 
been formed to build a line from this place to Sebeka. 

OBERON, N. D.—An Independent telephone company has been 
organized at this place with W. C. Schaffner as president. 
_ StratForp, Wis.—The Stratford Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500 by R. Connor and others. 
_ Locxman, Ind.—The South Side Telephone Company has been 
incorporated for the purpose of constructing and operating telephone 
lines in Brown and Jackson counties. The directors of the com- 
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pany are James C. McKinney, Charles N. Springeon and Daniel B. 
Eddy. 

MertTeEN, Wis.—The Merten Telephone Company has been incor: 
porated with a capital stock of $2,000 by J. F. Pritzlaff and others. 

Batavia, Ia—The Batavia Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 by A. V. Beeman and others. 

HAMERSVILLE, O.—The Home Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Harvey McCall and 
others. 

East Enterprise, Ind.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated at this place with a capital stock of 
$1,000. 

E. Homer, N. Y.—The People’s Telephone Company has been 
organized and will construct lines from East Homer to adjacent 
towns. 

GraFTon, Ia.—The Grafton Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Henry J. Tesch and 
others. 

RINGSTEAD, Ia.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been organized with Andrew Larsen as president and E. T. Sorum, 
secretary. 

Excetsior, Mo.—An Independent telephone company has been 
incorporated at this place by Messrs. Sisson, Bradley, Turner and 
Beshears. : 

Port SHELDON, Mich.—The Port Sheldon and Lake Shore Tele- 
phone Company has heen organized at this place with a capital stock 
of $2,000. 

Arcapia, Wis.—The Newcomb Valley Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000 by Edward Erickson 
and others. 

E. Townsenp, O.—The Townsend Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by C. B. Canfield 
and others. 

TayLor, Pa.—A telephone company is being organized by the 
residents of Taylor and vicinity. John W. Wright is interested in 
the enterprise. 

Fort Seneca, O.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been organized at this place. George Gares of Leipsic is one of 
the promoters. 

HamiItton, Kans.—The Hamilton Mutual Telephone Compan 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $5,000 by R. B. Ander 
son and others. 

PLEASANT Lake, N. D.—The Pleasant Lake Telephone Company 
has been organized by L. M. Holbrook, Anton Burow, J. H. Watson 
and W. F. Hanks. 

Mutstapt, Ill—The Millstadt Telephone Company has bec 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,200 by F. W. Krechner, S. C. 
Sautof, A. C. Kern. 

Oak.tanp, Ill—The Oakland-Isabel Telephone Company _ has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $24,000 by Elza Blair of 
Borton, and others. 

Gattup, N. M.—The Gallup telephone system, owned by Jolin 
Young, has been purchased by Gregory Page. The system will he 
completely overhauled. 

Apams, Ill—The West Union Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock oi $9,000, by P. J. Deege, F. \. 
Ehlers and FE. J. Grubb. 

Yantis, Tex.—The Yantis Telephone Company has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 by B. L. Farr, C. FE. Smith, 
L. C. Mapes and others. 

Winona, Wash.—The Winona Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $3,000 by J. T. Billups, M. W. 
Fockler, and F. J. Swan. 

App.eTon, Ill—The Persifer Telephone Company has _ been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,200 by F. S. Beamer, R. V. 
Wyman, J. H. England. 

Stanwoop, Mich—A number of farmers in the vicinity of Stan- 
wood have organized a rural telephone company for the purpose of 
constructing a rural line. 

Junction, Ark.—A telephone company has been incorporated at 
this place with a capital stock of $10,000 by W. V. Brown, R. Y. 
Brown and D. K. Brown. 

Newkirk, Okla—The Newkirk Commercial Mutual Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000 
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The directors of the company are C. A. Johnson, H. M. Ziegler, A. 
J. Green, J. F. Hufbaer, G. L. Milam, W. S. Cline, and A. C. Har- 
rington, all of Newkirk. 


SENTINEL, Okla.—The Sentinel Rural Telephone Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $500, by William Tidball, 
T. J. Bryan and others. 


HiGHLAND, Wis.—The Individual Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $800 by John J. Yerke, Joseph 
Richter and J. F. Lohrs. 


PENDLETON, Ind.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $2,500 by Wm. Rogers, John 
Henry and Wm. Franklin. 


New Wasuincton, O.—An Independent telephone company has 
been organized with officers as follows: President, Henry Geissman; 
secretary, C. A. Hathaway. 


Pecatonica, Ill—The Pecatonica Mutual Telephone Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $520 by Giles Elliott, 
Fred Morrison, Martin Doty. 


Provo_t, Ore.—The Applegate Valley Telephone Company has 
Leen incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 by E. Badger, E. N. 
Provolt and Charles Meserve. 


Ipa Grove, la.—Farmers in the vicinity of Ida Grove have formed 
a farmers’ mutual telephone company, with James Walsh president 
and Robert M. Todd secretary. 


_ Mutton, Ore.—The Milton Rural Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by C. E. Simonds, Wil- 
liam Forsythe and J. B. Saylor. 


Davis, Ill—The People’s Mutual Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J. W. Johnson, Will- 
iam Arnsmeier and F. Albertsett. 


Mr. Tasor, Ill.—The Mt. Tabor Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $2,500, by Albert Steward- 
son, J. W. Fleming, Levi Moorts. 


Hickory Grove, Ky.—The Clark’s River Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000 by J. W. Davis, 
W. R. Allen and R. Y. Wilkerson. 


GLeNpoRADO, Minn.—The Glendorado Rural Telephone Company 
has been organized and has begun the construction of .a telephone 
line between Glendorado and Foley. 


Detta, O.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated by William McQuillan, O. R. George, Frank Termelliger, 
Claude Sturtevant and C. D. Eberly. 


FressenpEN, N. D.—The Hamburg & Norway Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated by F. Shanafelt, Nick Iverson, William 
Scheer, and others, all of Fessenden. 


_. Carin, Mich.—Articles of incorporation for the Chapin Mutual 
Telephone Company have been filed with the county clerk. The 
capital stock of the company is $800. 

HerMAN, Minn.—The Herman Telephone Company of Grant 
County has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. 
The company is capitalized at $50,000. 

_AcKLEyY, Ia.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by H. A. 
Miller and others of Ackley, incorporating the Ackley Telephone 
Company with a capital stock of $10,000. 


Mittstapt, Ill.—The St. Clair Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $2,000, by Rich- 
ard Rohr, Daniel A. Haas, Conrad Keck. 


Watpron, Ark.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by H. C. Stanton, W. A. 
Streator, William B. Thurman and associates. 


Orv, Neb.—The Independent Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $80,000. F. J. Bell is president of 
the company and Rudolph Sorenson secretary. 


Sewarp, Ill.—The Illinois Mutual Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500 by Charles H. Thomas, 
William McDonald and George D. Bridgeland. 


TaMaroa, Ill—The Tamaroa Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators are: 
C. O. Winthrop, C. R. Rice and J. T. Marlow. 


Bettevuge, Ia.—The Washington Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500. The officers are: Pres- 
ident, John Chick; secretary, Henry Builerdick. 


Douctas, Neb.—The Solon Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are 
George B. Hendricks, A. M. Malone and others. 

RAGERSVILLE, O.—The Ragersville Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by G. Weiss, Daniel Dall, 
William Miller, Charles Lieser and F. B. Gerber. 

Monmouth, Ill—Henry S. Brown of this place has acquired a 
controlling interest in the Roseville Telephone Company, having 
purchased 118 shares of the 200 shares of the capital. The company 
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now has 350 telephones in service and an effort will be made to in- 
crease the number. 

Capron, Ill—The Capron Home Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $800. The incorporators are: 
F. D. Cornwall, E. W. Dimond, George R. Olson. 

DuNNELLON, Fla——The East Florida Telephone Company _ has 
purchased the property of the Florida Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, with lines running from Dunnellon to Floral City. 


HanniwaL, N. Y.—The South Hannibal Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,820 by Peter A. Welling, 
Grant B. Wilson and Ernest W. Rice, Hannibal, N. Y. 


Cuvier, N. Y.—The Truxton and Cuyler Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Adelbert D. 
Theobald, M. B. Dunbar and J. B. Whitmarsh of Cuyler. 

CaLirorniA, Mo.—The California Telephone Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $9,000, by T. J. Buchanan, A. 
W. Farnell, Fred Himpel, James L. Buchanan, and others. 


Granp Tower, Ill—The Big Muddy and Grand Tower Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $600 
by M. W. Baysinger, C. D. Gardiner and James Hudson. 


Scio, O.—The Doe Run Telephone Company has been _incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $500 by A. N. McCombs, H. W. 
Henderson, F. S. Edgar, W. B. Turney, W. H. Henderson. 

HannipaL, N. Y.—The Bethel Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000 by L. D. Harmon, L. J. 
Sweet, and H. W. Robinson, all of Martville, and others. 

PLEASSANT VALLEY, Ore——The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, to operate in Multnomah and Clackamas county, has been or- 
ganized with H. W. Snashall of Pleasant Valley as manager. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee Telephone & Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
Edward M. Maxwell, Frank J. Whittermore and Art Giger. 


Curcaco, Ill—The Fruitville Telephone Company of_Fruitville 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500. The incor- 
porators are H. G. Hocendobler, Watson Wright, F. M. Dill. 

BeLLe PLAINE, Ia.—The Belle Plaine Telephone Company has 
been organized with the following officers: President, S. A. Mc- 
Candless; secretary, C. W. E. Snyder; treasurer, Alex. Calvert. 

MepicaL Lake, Wash.—The Medical Lake Telephone Company 
has been incorporated, with the following officers: President, Stan- 
ley Hallett ;. secretary, Dr. V. V. Ellis; manager, J. F. Goldback. 

SaLem, Ore.—The Sunnyside Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500. The incorporators 
of the company are A. L. West, L. M. Crozer and H. S. Poisal. 

SterLinc, N. Y.—The Red Creek & Fair Haven Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $930 by William 
Bailey, Sterling Station; Nelson Cuyler, Veder Hersey, Red Creek. 


E.LitswortH, Wis.—The North Star Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by John E. Foley, Nor- 
man N. Buck, Warren Knowles, John Bedall and F. A. Severance. 


Orway, O.—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 by F. C. Faul, J. E. Faul, 
H. R. Dugan, Edgar Dugan, E. J. Ogden, J. A. Laylin and others. 

HannisaL, N. Y.—The Hannibal Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The directors of the 
company are John McFarland, C. A. Cox and M. H. Miner, Han- 
nibal. 

ALINE, Okla—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Aline Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $5,000, by George 
W. Graham, Chicag; H. A. Noah, Alva Hartshorn, John Hartshorn, 
Aline. 

STILLWATER, Minn.—The Four Lakes Rural Telephone Company 
is a new organization formed for the purpose of establishing a 
ne system covering the territory between this city and Lake 
<Ilmo. 

Siresta, Mont.—Ranchers of Clarke Fork Valley and Rock Creek 
have organized a rural telephone company with a capital stock of 
egg and are engaged in constructing a line between Silesia and 

oliet. 

Matrnto, O.—The Malinto Mutual Telephone Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $5,000, by Joseph L. Rent, P. 
Heckler, Jr.. W. M. Decks, L. S. Hall, Fred Heilflinger and Frank 
Orthwein. 

Barasoo, Wis.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000 by Robert Attridge, 
he Palmer, O. A. Getchell, Edmund Calvert and George W. 
Butterfield. 

CincInNATUS, N. Y.—The Otselic Valley Telephone Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by John H. 
a Philo C. Wheeler, and Frank M. Davis, all of Cincinnatus. 
and others. 


Penn Yan, N. Y.—The Yates County Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by 
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Frank E. Spencer, Benton, N. Y.; Fred Culver and M. L. Spooner, 
Penn Yan. 

Cuicaco, Ill—The North McDonough Telephone Line has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $800, to operate a farmers’ tele- 
phone line. The incorporators are J. Geltmacher, Charles Edie, 
Frank Willie. 

Rusu CENTER, Kan.—The Rush Center Telephone Company has 
been organized with officers as follows: President, W. C. Holmes; 
vice-president, C. L. Black; secretary, Frank U. Bussell; treasurer, 
C. H. Lyman. 

GRANGER, Wash.—A Farmers’ Independent Telephone line has 
been organized at this place with the following officers: President, 
W. G. Hubbard; vice-president, Barney Morrison; secretary, 
Jerome Beard. 

LAFONTAINE, Kans.—The Wilson County Consolidated Telephone 
Company has been organized and has taken over the Wilson com- 
pany and the Lafontaine Telephone Company. The company wil! 
make extensions. 


Wasueurn, N. D.—The Washburn Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorpora- 
tors are A. E. Johnson, Washburn; C. N. Hendrise, Thomas W. 
Allshouse, Steele. 


Rocers, Mont.—The East Fork Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000 by A. V. Rogers, J. D. 
Clark, S. F. Bowman, of Rogers; J. W. Miller and Walter C. Down- 
ing, of Lewiston. 

New Mrrorp, Ill.—A charter has been filed with the county re- 
corder for the New Milford Telephone Company, with a capital 
stock of $5,000, and the incorporators are: T. W. Evans, F. E 
Pell, A. T. Chase. 


BrowntTon, Wis.—The Browntown Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators of 
the company are O. M. Erickson, Einerson Harse, H. H. Bissell, 
and Iver Ellingson. 


Foss, Okla.—The Foss Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. The directors of the com- 
pany are as follows: S. H. Bowman, W. M. Barnell and S. M. 
Barnett, all of Foss. 


BIRMINGHAM, O.—The farmers and business men of this place 
and vicinity have incorporated the Riverside Telephone Company and 
will install an exchange. Among the incorporators are C. S. Chris- 
ler and W. H. Funk. 

Harvey, N. D.—Farmers living in this vicinity have organized a 
telephone company with the following officers: President, Dors 
Leetum; vice-president, O. C. Frost; secretary, Harry Buik; treas- 
urer, L. Raitschleger. 

Nassau, N. Y.—The Rural Home Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The directors of the 
company are I. R. Coughtry, E. M. Woodward, P. J. Callan and R. 
I. Jopewood, Albany. 


Dattas, Tex.—The Northwest Toll Line Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by A. A. Miller, A. A. 
Marrs, and L. J. Weaver, for the purpose of constructing and oper- 
ating telephone lines. 

MonTrREAL, Que.—The Telegraphone System of Canada has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by F. C. Hirsch, T. 
Hanley, R. Bartholomew, Montreal; E. Adler, Lachine; G. P. 
Mathewman, Ottawa. 


OakKLAnp, Ill.—The Embarrass Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $45,000 to operate 
telephone and telegraph lines. The incorporators are H. H. Knips, 
E. N. Blair, J. D. Noel. 


_ Otway, O.—-The Farmers’ Union Telephone Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators are 
F, C. Paul, J. E. Paul, H. R. Dugan, Edgar Dugan, E. J. Ogden, 
J. A. Laylin and others. 


GRANITE, Okla.—The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Company 
has filed articles of incorporation with the territorial secretary. 
The capital stock is $5,000 and the incorporators are J. G. Willis 
and others, all of Granite. 

YarmoutH, N. S.—The Yarmouth Telephone Company, with a 
capital stock of $9,000, has given notice that it will seek incorporation 
for the purpose of constructing and operating telephone lines in 
the county of Yarmouth. 


MaBaNK, Tex.—The Rosenas Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by Will N. Wright, J. W. 
Wilkerson, J. W. Wilkerson, Jr.; S. M. Wilkerson, all of Mabank; 
C. W. Robison, of Forney. 

Lycominc, N. Y.—The Lycoming and New Haven Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $400. The 
incorporators are D. D. Lawton and D. A. Howard, Lycoming; C. 
A. May, Oswego, and others. 

Mantson, Wis.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Perry-Hollandale Telephone Company of Iowa County with a cap- 
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ital stock of $3,000. The incorporators are C. T. Paulson, John 
Swensen, and F. J. McKenna. 

VacparRAIso, Neb.—The Valparaiso Telephone Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. ‘The 
capitalization of the company is $25,000, the incorporators being 
A. C. Abbott and C. H. Wood. 

ATLANTA, Mich.—The Montmorency County Farmers’ Telephone 
Company has been organized with a capital stock of $2,000 and the 
officers are as follows: President, H. Lundeen; vice-president, Wm. 
Briley; secretary, T. Mathews. 

Ga.essBureG, I1].—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Farmers’ Telephone Company of Salem township, with a capital 
stock of $1,200. The incorporators are Manson Thurman, Charles 
Sherman and George A. Mathews. 

CoLtumBus Grove, O.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company 
has been organized and the following officers elected: President, 

3 Keirns; vice-president, L. D. Spafford; secretary, Samuel 
Williams; treasurer, E. A. Fancher. 


WaAVELAND, Ind.—A new telephone company has been organized 
at this place by A. P. Hanna, Charles Patton and others. It is the 
purpose of the company to construct a plant in Waveland and con- 
nect with the country lines adjoining. 

KINGFISHER, Okla.—The Myrtle Rural Telephone Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $480. The directors are: 
J. R. Fowler, W. D. Frokes, and T. E. Howard, all of Hennessey. 
The principal office will be Kingfisher. 

Waite Lake, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the White Lake and Southern Telephone Line, with a capital 
stock of $25,000. The incorporators are William A. Bogenhagen 
Henry Mossman and Herman Suelflorn. 


Norwicu, N. D.—The Norwich Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are 
W. E. Pierce, J. H. Shirkey, A. J. Senger, C. A. Komstad, E. W. 
Heltzel, Seth C. Newcomb, E. W. Stebbins. 


MountTAIN Park, Okla.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Mountain Park Telephone Company with a capital 
stock of $5,000. The incorporators are W. W. Watson, C. E. Jecks, 
D. A. Giles, T. C. Messeur and J. C. Watson. 


Corry, Pa.—The Turner Hill Telephone Compatiy has been or- 
ganized by the farmers of this vicinity with the following officers: 
President, G. L. Barton; secretary, L. L. Bates; directors, George 
Ross, M. J. Lawson; treasurer, L. R. Sample. 


Repwoop Fatits, Minn.—The Redwood County Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized with the following officers: President, W. 
H. Gold; vice-president, F. E. Davidson; treasurer, Geo. L. Evans ; 
secretary and general manager, A. C. Miller. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Articles of incorporation for the Local Tele- 
phone Company of Junction City have been filed with the secretary 
of state. The capital stock is $10,000 and the incorporators are 
W. V. Brown, R. G. Brown and D. K. Brown. 


SuLpHuR Sprincs, Tex.—The Sulphur Springs and Peerless 
Telephone Company has bene incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$400, by Henry Hurley, Ed B. Beck, W. T. Hardaway, A. L. Hur- 
ley, Mat Pogue, T. E. Williams, Perry Conally. 


CUMBERLAND, Ind.—The German Telephone Company of Marion 
and Hancock counties has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $500. The directors are: Christian Plonges, Christian Wiebke, 
Charles Kielman, Aquilla Jeffers, Henry Hartman. 


TexHomaA, Okla—The Texhoma & Dalhart Telephone Com- 
pany has been granted a charter with a capital stock of $1,000. 
The incorporators are S. G. Adams of Texhoma, C. W. Baird, Cavin 
Glenn and others. It is the purpose of the company to operate tele- 
phone lines in Dallam and Hartley county, Texas. 


GREENFIELD, Ind.—The Peaceable Telephone Company of Jaek- 
son Township, Hancock County, has been incorporated to build 
and operate a telephone line in that community. Fred E. Williams 
and associates of Greenfield, are the incorporators. 


Sarpin1aA, O.—The People’s Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are: 
G. U. Kennedy, F. H. Slaughter, C. W. Frazier, M. E. Campbell, 
A. L. Weisbrodt, J. S. Plummer, F. L. C. Weisbrodt. 


CENTERVILLE STATION, N. Y.—The Neversink River Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $7,000. The 
incorporators are Lee V. Gardner and Ernest W. Kinne, Centerville 
Station, N. Y.; Leo. G. Laidlaw, Hurleyville, N. Y., and others. 

CartwriGHTt, Man.—The Mather Co-operative Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized with the following officers: President, T. 
E. Elliott; vice-president, H. McLean; secretary-treasurer, B. D. 
McKinnon. The company will begin construction work at once. 

ArcapiA, Wis.—The Tamarac Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $3,000 by Sam Strand, Carl Gil- 
bertson, Albert Syverson, Ole A. Olson, Alick Olson and Thomas 
Thompson. The company will operate a telephone line in Trem- 
pealeau county, which will give a thickly populated rural section 
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connection with La Crosse, through the La Crosse Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Lincotn, Neb.—The Farmers’ Independent Telephone Company 
of Thurston and Wayne counties has filed articles of incorporation 
with the secretary of state. ‘The capital stock is $7,000 and the 
incorporators are Charles A. Killian, R. J. Chambers and others. 

MEDERVILLE, Ia—The Mederville Telephone Company has been 
organized with the following officers: President, ‘Theo. Koester; 
secretary and treasurer, W. E. Carpenter. It is the purpose of the 
company to construct a line from Mederville to Strawberry Point. 

Unperwoop, Minn.—The Park Region Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized at this place with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The officers are as follows: President, Thomas Larson; vice-pres- 
ident, C. H. Richardson; secretary and treasurer, E. S. Evenson. 


SANBORN, Minn.—The Sanborn Telephone Company has_ been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Henry J. Fink, F. W. 
Slivers, George A. Dreblow, H. K. Schroeder, H. Schwerdtfeger, 
Sanborn; Emil Gerth, Germantown; Chas. Goehring, Charlestown. 

Jerrerson, Tex.—The Texas Wood Preserving Company has 
been incorporated for the purpose of establishing a creosoting plant 
for treating poles and railroad ties. The capital stock is $25,000 
and the officers are M. H. Mills, president; D. H. Kernaghan, sec- 
retary. 

Russet_, N. D.—The Russell Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are: 
A. J. Buchholz, M. A. Corey, Deep River, N. D.; John F. Mc- 
Knight, A. D. Medhurst, J. K. Laporte, Russell; E. V. McKnight, 
Sheldon. 


Oak Grove, Ala.—The Oak Grove Telephone Company has 
recently been formed with the following officers: President, Dr. 
S. S. Garrett; vice-president, T. D. Hendrix; treasurer, K. M. 
Gwin; secretary, J. B. Knight. Lines will be built in Oak Grove 
and vicinity. ; 

Suetsy, N. C.—The Shelby Mutual Telephone Company has been 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000. A board of directors has 
been elected and Charles L. Eskridge has been appointed manager 
and superintendent. It is the purpose of the company to install a 
local system. 


New Beprorp, Pa.—The New Bedford Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The directors of 
the company are S. M. Porter, J. A. Brown, E. K. Cover, Pulaski; 
W. S. Lowery, E. A. Tobry, New Bedford; W. W. Brownlee, Ellis 
Smith, Lowellsville, O. 


GRAND JuNcTION, la—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Junction Mutual Telephone Company with a capital stock 
of $9,000. The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
G. H. Wiltse; vice-president, Joe Gannon; secretary, F. O. Van 
Pelt; treasurer, O. J. Dutton. 

Carnot, Vt.—The Union Telephone Company, organized in 
November, 1904, with a capital stock of $10,000, has filed articles of 
incorporation at Burlington. The company has applied for a fran- 
chise at Barre, and expects to extend a line from Barre to Cabot, 
with principal offices at Cabot. 

CuRISMAN, Ill—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has _ been 
organized at this place with officers as follows: President, L. B. 
Bacon; vice-president, Bert Hartley; secretary-treasurer, D. L. 
Kenton. The company will apply for a franchise to establish a 
tclephone system at this place. 





Atkinson, Neb.—Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
the secretary of state by the Citizens’ Telephone Company of this 
place, with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are J. H. 
Brady and others. An Independent telephone exchange will be 
operated in Atkinson and vicinity. 

MepicinE Hat, Alberta—The Alberta Southeastern Telephone 
Company has been organized at this place with the following direct- 
ors: W. C. Harris, secretary of the Board of Trade; S. T. Fawcett, 
Wiliam Rutherford, George Henry and W. Nichols. The company 
will at once construct a line to Cypress Hills. 

Mipway, Mo.—The Midway Telephone Company has _ been 
formed by farmers in this vicinity with the following officers: 
President, J. E. Bradley; vice-president, L. B. Burnett; secretary, 
Jos. Hood; treasurer, Jno. Batten. Connection will be made with 
the Home Telephone Company of Carthage. 

ALLiance, O.—The Sandy Valley Telephone & Electric Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $50,000, to operate in 
Stark, Tuscarawas and Carroll counties. The incorporators are: 
Ray S. Kaylor and Franzo D. Miller of Alliance; A. S. Hillhouse, 
W. M. Welker and Norton Perdue of Canton. 

GRAND Rapips, Mich.—For the purpose of constructing and oper- 
ating a telephone system in Olive township, Ottawa county, with 
business offices in Grand Rapids, the Port Sheldon & Lake Shore 
Telephone Company has been organized with a capital stock of 
2,000. Local capital is back of the enterprise. 

New York, N. Y—The Philippine Railway Construction Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by 
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and J. P. Carter, 52 William St., New York, N. Y. It is the pur- 
pose of the corporation to construct telephone lines in the Philip- 
pines. 

Sr. AntHoNny, Idaho—The Fremont County Independent Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 
The principal stockholders are Highland Ranch Improvement Com- 
pany, William Van DerVeer, More & Fuller, G. E. Bowerman, A. 
C. Langley, George Harrigfield and C. P. Bartlett. 


Hennessey, Okla—The Oak View Rural Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250. The officers of 
the company are: President, O. A. Sloan; vice-president and treas- 
urer, F. M. Guimn; secretary, B. Londoker; directors, S. A. Clark, 
Rhodes Clements and H. W. Gritz, all of Hennessey. 

Kirkton, Ont.—The St. Mary’s, Kirkton and Exeter Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000. The 
directors are: W. R. Carr, Kirkton; J. W. Graham, St. Mary’s, 
and I. G. Jones, Exeter. It is the purpose of the company to con- 
struct a telephone line giving service to the three towns. 


Fairmont, Minn.—Farmers in the vicinity of Fairmont have 
formed the Pearce Lake Telephone Association and have elected 
officers as follows: President, T. A. Wills; vice-president, Frank 
Grathwohl; secretary, James Lamperd; treasurer, John Jorgenson; 
directors, Henry Wayner, S. A. Merritt and A. M. Benton. 


CHRISMAN, Ill.—A company which will be known as the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Company has been organized at this place, and will 
apply for a charter and a franchise to put in a system in this city. 
The officers of the company are: President, L. B. Bacon; vice- 
president, Bert Hartley; secretary-treasurer, D. L. Kenton. 


AupusBon, Minn.—The Audubon Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The incorporators of 
the company are C. R. Billings, John P. Boyer, Alvert Carlson, L. 
S. Craveth, C. Glaum, F. E. Gunderson, E. O. Hanson, A. O. Net- 
land, I. O. Orstad, E. P. Skalom, Albert Swanson, Audubon. 


SHELBYVILLE, I[]]—The Flat Branch Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The 
incorporators are: Thomas McKittrick, David L. Morey and Frank 
G. Beckett. The line will be built at once and will have connec- 
tion with the Queen City Telephone Company’s line of this city. 

Lanspown, Ont.—The Lansdown Telephone Company has been 
organized with the following officers: President, W. J. Webster: 
vice-preisdent, C. Fredenburg; secretary, W. McConnell; treasurer, 
G. F. Deane; directors, G. R. Webster, H. Horton, O. W. Landon, 
R. J. Mitchell, W. W. Shipman. Construction work will be started 
at once. 


CarnouFrFr, Sask.—At a public meeting held recently at this place 
it was decided to organize a telephone company with a capital stock 
of $10,000 and the following were elected as provisional directors: 
Messrs. W. T. Lockhart, Foulds, Gordon, Taylor, Preston and EI- 
liott. It is proposed to install a first class plant at as early date as 
possible. 


Vervon, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Company, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators, James S. Barwell, R. C. Kimmell, 
W. G. Mathew, F. J. Cross, E. C. Gordon, Ed. Barwell. It is the 
purpose of the corporation to construct telephone lines in Brown, 
Day, Spink and Clark counties. 


Farrsury, Ill.—Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
the circuit clerk for the Fairbury Telephone Company. The incor- 
porators are George C. Monk, Chicago, and Charles E. Monk and 
E. A. Agard of Fairbury. The capital stock is $20,000, consisting of 
400 shares at $50 per share. The principal office is at Fairbury and 
the duration of the corporation fifty years. 


LeLtanp, Ore.—The Leland, Illahe and Port Orford Wagon and 
Toll Road and Telephone Company has been incorporated by Capt. 
E. B. Burns of Martial, Jacob Fry of Illahe and J. D. Cooley of 
Agness. The capital stock is fixed at $100,000. It is the purpose of 
the company to build a toll wagon road, paralleling it with a tele- 
phone line which will extend about 90 miles. 

QuicKsBuRG, Va.—The Ashby and Lee Telephone Company of 
Shenandoah county has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000. The officers of the company are as follows: President, J. L. 
Will, Quicksburg; secretary, W. H. Walters, Moore’s Store; treas- 
urer, J. F. Baker, Mt. Jackson. It is the purpose of the company to 
build telephone lines in Ashby and Lee counties. 


INDIANMOUND, Tenn.—A telephone company has been organized 
at this place with the following officers: President, T. W. Seay; 
vice-president, W. H. Green; secretary, Dr. C. N. Keats; treasurer, 
A. H. Seay. The company will apply for a charter. It is the in- 
tention of the company to extend its lines all over the country. 
Construction work will begin in the near future. 


Minneota, Minn.—The citizens of Minneota have organized a 
stock company and will put in a local telephone exchange. The 
company will be incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 and the 
city will be asked to grant a franchise. The office:s of the new 


company are: President, G. B. Bjorson; secretary. F. C. Murray; 
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treasurer, H. J. Tillemans; directors, C. K. Melby, Dr. H. J. Mac- 
Kechnie ; W. H. Dean and H. B. Gislason. The farmers of Wester- 
heim township have also organized a company and will build a two- 
circuit line to Minneota. 


Evart, Mich—The Evart Center Line Telephone Company has 
been organized. It will build rural lines out of Evart and will 
eventually be extended to Big Rapids and Chippewa Lake. The 
following officers have been elected: President, Peter White; sec- 
retary, W. B. Smith; treasurer, Ed Carmichael; directors, John 
Hodges, Ed Carmichael, W. B. Smith, Duncan White, Peter White. 


PENDLETON, Ore.—The Umatilla County Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized with the following officers: President, W. 
Hurrah; vice-president, A. Rupke; secretary and treasurer, H. H. 
Gilbert. The new line will have over 100 telephones and more than 
350 miles of wire. It is the intention to extend the lines until prac- 
tically the whole county is covered. Pendleton will be headquarters 
of the company. 

RIDGEFIELD, Wash.—The Ridgefield and Vancouver Farmers’ 
Union Telephone Company has been organized. The officers of the 
company are: President, J. M. Hoff; vice-president, A. J. Stover; 
secretary, Howard Bellinger; treasurer, George Page. It is the 
purpose of the company to construct a telephone line from Ridge- 
field to Vancouver, giving service to the farmers along the route 
wherever it is desired. 

SueE.tsy, N. C.—The state has issued a charter to the Shelby 
Mutual Telephone Company, recently organized, for service in this 
place and throughout Cleveland county, with additional lines. The 
authorized capital stock is $3,990, of which $1,080 has been sub- 
scribed. The incorporators are: Clyde R. Hoey, R. L. Ryburn, C. 
L. Eskeridge, J. C. Beam, T. E. McBrayer, O. Elam, Paul Webb, 
W. B. Palmer and others. 

Crayton, Mo.—The Orville-Bellefontaine Mutual Telephone 
Company has filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of 
$4,000. Among those interested are Peter W. Gluck, Ernest Bayer, 
J. L. DeFoe, William E. Sutton, George Glaser, Henry Wetzel, Dom 
Mueller, William H. Long, P. A. Steffan, Robert Terry, Jr., Ed- 
ward Burkhardt, Ernest and Edward Eberwein, Oscar Linss, Gott- 
leib Bayer, Ernest Mueller, John Bayer, Charles E. Kelpe and Will- 
iam Schulze. 

Low Banks, Ont.—An Ontario charter has been granted to the 
Low Banks Telephone Company, Limited, with headquarters at 
Low Banks. The company is capitalized at $40,000 and the pro- 
visional directors are Alvin Barrick, J. E. Furry and Archibald 
Mann. The charter has been received by G. Smith Macdonald of 
Port Colborne, solicitor for the company, and allows the company 
to operate in the townships of Humberstone and Wainfleet of the 
county of Welland and in the townships of Sherbrooke, Moulton 
and Dunn in the county of Haldimand. 


WasHINGTON, Pa.—Articles of incorporation have been filed in 
the recorder’s office for the McMurray Telephone Company, with 
a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators have been operating 
a telephone system for the past two or three years, the lines ex- 
tending through Peters, Nottingham and North Strabane town- 
ships of Washington County and Bethel and Upper St. Clair town- 
ships of Allegheny County, including the villages of McMurray, 
Hill Station, Boyce Station, Clifton, Liberty, Hackett, Venetia, 
Thomas and Linden. The officers of the company are: President, 
J. H. McMurray, Canonsburg, R. D. No. 4; secretary, J. Harvey 
McMurray; treasurer, Dr. W. W. Weygandt; directors, J. H. Mc- 
pg Harvey McMurray, J. A. McMurray, A. J. Thomas, James 

amp. 





ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS. 





SMITHVILLE, Tex.—At the annual meeting of the Smithville Tele- 
phone Company all the old officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. 

Wootstock, Ia.—The Woolstock Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, C. H. Clifton; secretary, J. W. 
Watkins. 

Brock, Ind.—The Mutual Telephone Company has elected the 
following directors: J. B. Lyons, T. L. Davis, J. A. Sell, John 
Sage, Bert Galbraith. 

Humpotpt, Neb.—The Speiser Rural Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, C. Lionberger; secretary 
and treasurer, R. F. Conrad. 

Monroz, Pa.—The Monroe Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers: President, J. S. Schoonover; secretary-treasurer, 
W. A. Erdiman; manager, B. L. Hursh. 

VAUGHNSVILLE, O.—The local telephone company has elected the 
following officers: President, David Jones; vice-president, J. W. 
Edwards; secretary, D. L. Williams, Jr. 

SwepesBoro, N. J.—The People’s Rural Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: _President, G. W. F. Gaunt; secre- 
tary, W. B. Gill; treasurer, William Wolf. 

Quincy, Mich—The Southwest Quincy Telephone Company has 
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elected the following officers: President, Wm. Phelps; vice-presi- 
dent, Hiram Corless; secretary, Arthur Luse. 


WatwortH, Wis.—The Walworth Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, H. S. Bell; vice-president, 
J. Higbee; secretary and treasurer, W. C. Davis. 


RiFLeE, Colo.—At a meeting of the Cache-Beaver Telephone Com- 
pany the following officers were re-elected: President, J. B. Elrod; 
secretary, E. L. House; treasurer, D. R. Harlow. 

MascoutaH, Ill.—The Looking Glass Prairie Telephone Com- 
pany has elected the following directors: H. B. Liebig, G. F. Wom- 
bacher, Philip Mann, George Richter and Otto Rumer. 

Canton, Ill—The Canton Home Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, Eugene Smith; vice-president, 
N. J. Gorman; secretary and manager, F. W. Plattenburg. 

New York, N. Y.—The directors of the New York and Eastern 
Telegraph & Telephone Company have elected the following off- 
cers: President, William Shirden; secretary, J. F. Ince: treasurer, 
George Fleming. 

Graymont, Il].—At the annual election of the Graymont Tele- 
phone Company the following officers were elected: President, 
William Tuttle; secretary, A. C. Piper; treasurer, Frank Harris. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Mich—The Munith-Stockbridge Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Company has elected the following officers: President, Eman- 
uel Hawley; secretary, W. T. Willmore; treasurer, William Fink. 


Herrin, Ill—The Herrin-Cartersville Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President and treasurer, Thos. M. 
Logan of Murphysboro; vice-president and secretary, Alex. Thomp- 
son. 

SprinGporT, Mich.—The Springport Mutual Telephone Company 
has elected the following officers: President, A. J. Cortright; secre- 
tary, L. A. Carter; treasurer, S. T. Doolittle; manager, D. C. Hoff- 
man. 


Atmonp, N. Y.—The Almond Mutual Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, W. L. Fenner; vice-presi- 
dent, H. G. Stillman; secretary, D. A. Stebbins; treasurer, Alvin 
Berry. 

Manson, Ind.—The Manson Telephone Company has elected the 
following directors: M. Anderson, Russel Hailen, F. E. Bailey, T. 
ae Thomas Major, A. Carter, J. Custic, Wilbur Curtis, James 
Nagle. 

HittspaLeE, Kan.—The Star Center Hillsdale Telephone Com- 
pany has elected the following officers: President, C. W. Litsey; 
vice-president, E. P. Roy; treasurer, C. Burdg; secretary, C. E. 
Wisler. 

Wuat Cueer, Ia.—At a meeting of the What Cheer Telephone 
company the following directors were elected for the coming year: 
J. T. Snouffer, Denis Stapleton, John Baylor, T. C. Legoe, Dr. J. C. 
Williams. 

Mankato, Minn.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, J. H. James; vice-president, H. 
A. Patterson; secretary and treasurer, W. D. Willard; manager, C. 
K. Willard. 

Bonpvitte, Ill—The Bondville Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, W. H. Scott; vice-president, Peter 
Keller; secretary, Otis Norton; treasurer, C. A. Crawford; manager, 
G. L. Seifkin. 

Paciric Junction, Ia—The Pacific Junction Mutual Telephone 
Company, recently organized, has elected the following officers: 
President, John Mulvihill; secretary, C. F. Anderson; treasurer, 
Charles Kroon. 

Lyte, Minn.—The Lyle Telephone Company has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President and manager, W. F. Cobb; secreary and 
assistant manager, B. J. Robertson; vice-president, Chas. Howard; 
treasurer, John Bergeson. 

Hotprepce, Nebr.—The Scandinavian Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, Ben McArthur; vice- 
president, Owen B. Wingerd; secretary, L. P. Christenson; treas- 
urer, Walter O. Hopkins. 

Rock Grove, Ill.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Rock Grove Farmers’ Telephone Company the following offi- 
cers were elected: Vice-president, L. E. Rote; secretary, Wes Fehr; 
treasurer, William Fisher. 

WaterVILLE, N. Y.—The Waterville Telephone Company has 
elected officers as follows: President, L. B. Brainard; vice-president, 
S. S. Bissell; treasurer, P. A. Terry; assistant treasurer, W. J. 
Butler; secretary, H. M. King. 

CuatHaM, N. Y.—The Chatham Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has elected the following officers: President and manager, 
P. G. Babcock; vice-president, A. J. Fellows; treasurer, A. N. Van 
Dusen; secretary, J. C. Carpenter. 

Atma, Mich.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Union Telephone Company the following officers were elected: 
President, Tod Kincaid, Owosso; vice-president, James T. Gibbs, 
Ithaca; secretary, John Fildew, St. Johns; treasurer, G. S. Ward, 
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Alma; general manager, W. A. Melchers, Alma; directors, the 
above officers and F. G. Thiers, C. H. La Flamboy, W. A. Bahlke, 
G. S. Aldrich, G. W. Dale, E. S. Wagar, J. T. Merriman, C. T. 
Babcock. 

Eacie, Wis.—The Eagle Telephone Company has re-elected the 
following directors for the ensuing year: F. A. Abendroth, E. J. 
Lins, Frank Kloppenburg, F. W. Schwinn and H. M. Loibl. The 
company is in a flourishing condition. 


GRINNELL, Ia.—The ‘Interior Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers: President, Harold L. Beyer; first vice president, 
M. Rew; second vice president, Charles R. Clark; secretary, C. W 
H. Beyer; treasurer, W. S. Hendrixson. 


CENTENNIAL, IIl.—At a recent meeting of the local telephone com- 
pany the following officers were elected: President, John Rosensteil ; 
vice-president, Lou Herbruck; secretary, Wm. Hummermeier ; treas- 
urer, James Rees; director, John Goethe. 


Pont1ac, Ill.—At the annual meeting of the Eppard’s Point Tele- 
phone Company held recently the following officers were elected: 
President, N. J. Myer; secretary-treasurer, N. D. Myer; diretcors, 
W. S. Asper, G. A. Wagner, Fred Kipfer. 

CarRROLLTON, Ind.—The Carrollton Telephone Company has 
elected the following directors: Charles Dalrymple, C. P. Davis, 
Julian Strahl, Charles Vetters and Edward Allen. The company 
recently suffered serious loss from the storm. 

Pickwick, Minn.—The Pickwick-New Hartford Telephone Com- 
pany held its annual meeting and elected officers as follows for the 
ensuing year: President, John Leeps; vice-president, Ed Jusman; 
secretary, George Davis; treasurer, J. M. Rutherford. 

CarPentTerR, S. D.—The Carpenter Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, T. L. Wood; secretary, 
E. H. Baker; treasurer, A. P. Janer; directors, T. L. Wood, David 
Cox, Samuel Birks, W. M. Mason and I. L. Gunnison. 

BLOosERVILLE, Pa.—The Bloserville Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, J. S. Darr; vice president, 
C. H. Lieb; secretary, A. H. Calaman; treasurer, G. R. Fry; mana- 
ger, J. E. Barrick; directors, Charles Oiler and G. R. Fry. 

LoursviLtE, Ky.—The Central Home Telephone Company, re- 
cently incorporated, has completed its organization by the election 
of the following officers: President, E. L. Barber; treasurer, J. D. 
Powers; secretary, J. C. Monteith; manager, M. B. Overly. 

WENATCHEE, Wash.—The third annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Telephone & Telegraph Company was held in this place recently and 
the following officers elected: President, Z. A. Lanham; vice-presi- 
dent, S. W. Phillips; treasurer, Arthur Gunn; secretary, H. C. Lit- 
tlefield. 

FrepericK, Md.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Frederick County Telephone & Telegraph Company the follow- 
ing directors were elected: Dr. P. D. Fahrney, Dr. F. B. Smith, 
D. T. Ordeman, C. D. Walker, G. M. Besant, Chas. C. Carty, James 
H. Harris. 

Cassopotis, Mich.—The Cassopolis Telephone Company recently 
held its first annual meeting at this place and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Harsen D. Smith; 
vice-president, H. W. Crook; manager, W. W. Reynolds; secre- 
tary and treasurer, William Jones. 

Wataca, Ill.—The Wataga Mutual Telephone Company recently 
held its annual meeting in this place and elected the following off- 
cers for the coming year: President, E. P. Robson; vice-president, 
John Williamson; secretary, Andrew Anderson; treasurer, L. 
Edwards; manager, George Behringer. 

GREENSPRING, O.—The Greenspring Mutual Telephone Company 
has elected the following officers: President, George Detterman; 
vice-president, George King; secretary, S. R. Pontius; treasurer, 
George Schuster; trustees, H. A. Socios. William Horton, E. C. 
Huss, Alvin Schubert and John Robinson. 

BrowerviL_e, Minn.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Browerville, Philbrook and Motley Telephone Company offi- 
cers were elected as follows for the coming year: President, Ches- 
ter Hanley; vice-president, George Smith; secretary, Charley Jones; 
treasurer, Harry Lee; director, Henry Lano. 

WaAYNESVILLE, O.—At a meeting of the Auglaize Telephone Com- 
pany the following officers were elected: President, Frank Day; 
vice-president, W. H. Butcher; treasurer, R. T. Means; secretary 
and manager, J. A. Bowdle; directors, R. T. Means, Frank Day, 
Jason Manchester, W. H. Butcher, J. A. Bowdle. 

GLapwINn, Mich.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Gladwin Telephone Company the following officers were elected: 
President, Fred Powell; secretary, L. Dow; treasurer, H. R. 
Clarke; directors, Fred Powell, H. L. Dow, Daniel Woods, H. R. 
— William Nash, Archie Arbuckle, Thomas Hall and E. A. 

onn. 

Des Mornes, Ia.—The Iowa Independent Telephone Association 
at its recent convention elected the following officers: President, 
P. C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City; secretary and manager, Charles C. 
Deering, Boone; first vice-president, E. T. Averill, Cedar Rapids; 
second vice-president, E. E. England, Mount Pleasant; third vice- 
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president, H. A. Kinne, Woodbine; treasurer, G. W. Graves, Deni- 
son. Executive committee: J. S. Bellamy, Knoxville; E. H. Mar- 
tin, Webster City; J. C. Thomas, Fairfield; George N. Bandy, Des 
Moines. 

McMInNNVILLE, Tenn.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, Jesse Walling; vice-presi- 
dent, Wm. W. Wallace; secretary and treasurer, W. S. Lively & 
Co.; directors, Jesse Walling, W. S. Lively, L. E. West, W. H. 
Ross, John S. Burroughs, Joe M. Lively, Dr. T. O. Burger, A. H. 
Faulkner and Wm. W. Wallace. 

Hartincton; Neb.—At a recent meeting the stockholders of the 
Farmers’ Telephone Company elected officers as follows: President, 

Burney; vice-president and treasurer, B. Ready; secretary, 
C. H. Whitney. The company was organized only a few months 
ago and has 210 telephones in service. Several new country lines 
will be built during the summer. 


Mount VERNON, IIl.—At the annual meeting of the Tri-County 
Telephone Company of Jefferson, Franklin and Perry counties, held 
at Tamaroa, the following officers were elected: President, J. T. 
Payne; first vice-president, C. O. Windroff; second vice-president, 
J. H. Hiew; secretary, A. R. Wolf; treasurer, J. J. Pierce; directors, 
W. S. Means, J. W. Gray, L. D. Vandyke. 

Penn Yan, N. Y.—The Yates County Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, recently incorporated at this place, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Walter B. Tower, Charles B. Briggs, John Fitz- 
patrick, Carlus N. McFarren and Charles E. Guile, of Penn Yan; 
Marvin L. Spooner of Milo, Frank E. Spencer of Benton and Fred 
Culver and James Alexander of Jerusalem. 

Ann Arzor, Mich—The Michigan Independent . Telephone 
Association has elected the following officers for the coming year: 
President, E. B. Fisher of Grand Rapids; secretary, J. B. Ware of 
Grand Rapids; treasurer, William Robinson of Muskegon; execu- 
tive committee, J. H. Fildew of St. Johns, C. E. Tarte of Grand 
Rapids and W. O. Hunt of Adrian; delegates to national conven- 
tion, J. B. Ware, W. B. Woodbury, Detroit; F. W. Howard, Flint. 

ALLIANCE, O.—The Sandy Valley Telephone and Electric Com- 
pany, recently incorporated, has completed its organization by the 
election of the following officers: President, R. S. Kayler; vice 
president, A. S. Hillhouse; secretary and treasurer, Franzo 
Miller; auditor, M. W. Welker; general manager, Martin M. Per- 
due. The company will at once make application for franchises in 
the towns and villages in the southern part of Stark and in Carroll 
and Jefferson counties, where exchanges will be installed. 

La GRANDE, Ore.—The Vergere Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, W. H. Bohenkamp; vice-president, 
J. L. Caviness; secretary, William Miller; treasurer, George L. 
Cleaver; directors, A. C. Miller, John McDonald, H. B. Davidhizer. 
S. D. Crowe is superintendent for Union county and F. I. Vergere 
for Wallowa county. The company now has about 300 telephones 
in service and it is the object to reach all farm houses in the above 
counties wherever practicable, and to improve the system and make 
it up to date in every way. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I.—At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Prince Edward Island Telephone Company the following 
officers were re-elected: President, B. Rogers; treasurer, E. A. 
Ings; secretary, H. James Palmer. Reports showed that the com- 
pany has more than six hundred telephones in service, three hun- 
dred and seventy-five being in Charlottetown. During the past year 
a great deal of new construction has been done both in the town and 
country, lines having been rebuilt and new toll offices opened. Dur- 
ing the present year the service will be greatly extended, the object 
of the company being to give its rural subscribers every facility in 
the way of telephone communication. 

ALBION, I1].—The Edwards County Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation has re-elected its old officers for the ensuing year. The 
financial condition of the company was found to be in a very satis- 
factory condition. Since the association became so large that its 
lines extended throughout Edwards and adjooining counties and 
made it practically impossible for every line to have its proper repre- 
sentation at any one point where meetings could be held, it was 
decided that the organization be divided into four divisions and 
directors for the four divisions have been elected as follows: Edwin 
G. Hill, F. J. Roosevelt, J. Ed Wick, Walter Rigg, Frank L. Cow- 
ling, Chris Bosecker, Henry Balding, John H. Gates, W. A. Busefink, 
Jacob Heidinger, Dr. Hancock, Ed Vorhees. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The first annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Independent Telephone Company was 
held in this city recently and officers elected as follows: President, 
Thomas W. Finucane, Rochester; vice-presidents, J. J. Heim, Kan- 
sas City; John N. Rauber, Rochester; John C. Woodbury, Roches- 
ter; treasurer, Eugene Satterlee, Rochester; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Frederick W. Zoller, Rochester. At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders recently held in Jersey City the following di- 
rectors were elected: Edward Bausch, Benjamin B. Chase, Walter 
B. Duffy, George Eastman, T. W. Finucane, J. Wesley Kingston, 
Morris D. Knapp, William J. Naylon, John N. Rauber, Eugene Sat- 
terlee, Hiram W. Sibley, Henry A. Strong, James S. Watson, John 
C. Woodbury, Frederick W. Zoller, Adolphus Busch, August Geh- 
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ner, Breckenridge Jones, William F. Folker, Joseph J. Heim, O. C. 
Snider, Robert C. Hall, James B. Hoge, Hendrick S. Holden, Wil- 
liam H. Page, H. A. Bingham. Mr. Chase, Mr. Naylor and Mr. Hall 
have since been succeeded by George R. Fuller, Arthur G. Gales and 
Herman Stiefel. 





- ORDINANCES AND FRANCHISES i 





RippLe, Minn.—Charles Swedberg has been granted a franchise 
for a local telephone exchange. 
Lanopate, Ala—The Langdale Telephone Company has applied 
for a franchise to extend its lines. 
Nampa, Idaho—A. K. Stoddard has been granted a franchise for 
a home telephone company in this city. 
Aurora, Mo.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been granted a franchise in this place. 
SHEFFIELD, Ta.—The People’s Mutual Telephone Company of this 
place has applied for a franchise at Dougherty. 
_ Stittwater, Okla—The Fairview Telephone Company of Fair- 
view has been granted a franchise in Stillwater. 
_Gtascow, Mort.—R. J. Moore has been granted a franchise to 
build a telephone line to Nashua and one to Malta. 


Tumwater, Wash.—The Tumwater-Black Lake Suburban Tele- 
phone Company has been granted a franchise in this place. 


Westerty, R. I—The New England Shaver Telephone Com- 
pany of Providence has applied for a franchise in Westerly. 


Cornisu, I. T.—The Chickasaw Telephone Company has been 
granted a franchise to construct and operate an exchange here. 


WestviLLe, Ind.—E. S. Smith, E. T. Scott and J. H. McGill have 
heen granted a 30-year franchise to operate a telephone exchange. 


Attica, N. Y.—The Attica Home Telephone Company has 
secured a franchise to establish a telephone exchange in this city. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Coast Line Telephone Company, of 
— D. J. Reynolds is president, is seeking a franchise in Jersey 
ity. 
Lake Wiew, Wash.—The Lake View Telephone Company has 
applied for a franchise to construct telephone lines throughout the 
county. 


Trout Lake, Wash.—The Trout Lake and Glenwood Telephone 
Company has applied to the commissioners of Klickitat county for a 
franchise. 

Fiusuinc, O.—The Stillwater Telephone Company of Still- 
water has been granted a franchise to establish a telephone system 
in this place. 

Fiitisporo, Tex.—The Independent Telephone Company has 
applied to the City Council for a franchise to establish a telephone 
exchange here. 

EvANsvILLE, Ind.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company, which was 
refused a franchise for thirty-five years by the city council, will make 
another application. 

Hammonton, N. J.—A franchise has been granted to the Ham- 
monton Telephone and Telegraph Company to build a telephone 
line from Hammonton. 

DeLrHos, O.—A_number of citizens representing the Farmers’ 
Mutual Telephone Company have made application for a franchise 
to operate a telephone system at this place. 

GOLDENDALE, Wash.—The White Salmon, Trout Lake and Glen- 
wood Telephone & Telegraph Company has applied for a franchise 
to erect and maintain a telephone system in Klickotat county. 

Eixton, Ky.—The City Council has unanimously ratified the sale 
of a franchise for the installation and operation of a home tele- 
phone company. Work -on the new system will begin as soon as 
possible. 


Montcomery, Ala.—Alderman Tait has introduced an ordinance 
providing for a franchise for Charles B. Stark and associates to 
operate a telephone system in Montgomery, and the same has been 
referred to Committee on Franchises and Privileges and Electrical 
Control. 

New Orteans, La.—An Independent telephone company with 
a capitalization of $2,000,000 is seeking a franchise in this city. 
‘the officers of the company are: President, Thomas Crouch, St. 
Louis; treasurer, L. S. Mitchell, St. Louis; secretary, Philip Wer- 
lein, New Orleans. 

Lecompton, Kans.—C. W. Roberts, president of the Independent 
Telephone Company of Perry, has secured a franchise for the es- 
tablishment of a telephone system at this place. The system will 
connect with the lines of the Independent Telephone Company of 
‘Topeka and nearby places. 

_ San Francisco, Cal—The Home Telephone Company of this 
city, after many months of waiting, has won a victory, the ordi- 
nance for the sale of a telephone franchise under which it is pro- 
posed to construct a telephone system to cover the entire city in 
competition with the Pacific States Telephone Company, and which 
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was recently passed by the Board of Supervisors, having been 
signed by the mayor. 

GRANGEVILLE, Idaho.—The city council recently granted the Nez 
Perce Telephone Company a 25-year franchise to extend its lines 
into this city from Cottonwood, and to establish an exchange here, 
providing the line is built within six months. 

VaANcouvEeR, Wash.—The county commissioners have granted 
franchises to the Fern Prairie and Camas Telephone Company, and 
also to the Skamania Telephone Association. Applications have been 
received from three other companies. The county now has at least 
seven other telephone companies doing business. 


EvANSVILLE, Ind.—Max Von Hoffman, representing a Milwau- 
kee company, has applied for a franchise for a telephone system in 
Evansville. Under the contract party lines are to be entirely elimi- 
nated and a cash bond of $20,000 is offered to show good faith. All 
instruments are to be free until 3,000 subscribers are secured. 


SPoKANE, Wash.—Franchises to construct and operate telephone 
systems in various parts of Spokane county have been granted by the 
county commissioners to the State Line Telephone Company, of 
which L. Lowentrout is president; the Spokane Bridge & Liberty 
Lake Telephone Company, W. H. Cable president, and the Valley 
Prairie Telephone Company, made up of farmers and residents, 
headed by Isaac J. Coker. 

TRAVERSE City, Mich.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has presented a petition to the board of supervisors asking for 
right of way along certain highways. The officers of the company 
are: President, Lucien J. Tedman; vice-president, A. J. Higbea; 
secretary, Calvin Sparling; treasurer, Moses Bowerman; directors, 
John Bowden, William S. Saxton, Albert Brust, Henry Knapp, Ed- 
win G. Rawlings and Byron Hulett. 

OAKLAND City, Ind.—The Town Council has granted a franchise 
to a telephone company represented by C. F. Stevens. The city 
1s to receive I per cent of the gross earnings of the local system 
after it has been in operation ten years. The rates will be $1 for 
residences and $2 for business houses until 500 telephones are in 
use, and then an advance of 25 cents.will be added. Connection 
will be made with the New Long Distance Telephone Company. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Indianapolis Telephone Company has 
filed a petition with the board of public works not only asking for 
the right to increase its rates but also for an extension of its fran- 
chise to forty years from next July, and for the remission of the $2 
special tax on each telephone over 6,000, which now amounts to 
$6,708. The company asks to be allowed to charge $54 a year 
instead of $40 for business telephones and $32 a year for residence 
telephones instead of $24. It further asks that it be allowed to 
charge $2 a year for each telephone in addition to the above rate 
for every thousand telephones over 15,000 in use. 

New York, N. Y.—The terms of a franchise for the Atlantic 
Telephone Company have been agreed upon between officers of the 
company and Henry P. Nichols, the head of the franchise bureau. 
The company has agreed to pay $3,200,000 for a twenty-five year 
franchise and to furnish an entire system of telephones for the use 
of all city departments free of charge. According to agreement the 
company is to pay to the city $200,000 in cash and $3,000,000 in pro 
rata yearly payments for the twenty-five years of the life of the 
franchise. ‘The company is incorporated for $5,000,000 and an 
increase of capital stock to $25,000,000 has been authorized. 

MitwavuKkEE, Wis.—The common council has passed the fran- 
chise giving to the West Shore Telephone and Telegraph Company 
the right to build an Independent telephone system in this city. The 
term of the franchise is thirty years and the city may buy the prop- 
erty after fifteen years by giving three years’ notice. The company 
must file with the city clerk a bond of $25,000 and a letter of accept- 
ance within sixty days of the passage of the ordinance and must 
begin work within sixty days after that time. The sum of $100,000 
must have been expended within six months and it must have 
installed 5,000 telephones within three years. Don Farnsworth of 
New York is president of the company. 
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Lorrmor, Ia.—The Lorimor Telephone Company will build a line 
to Beulah. 

Titton, N. H.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company will construct 
additional lines. 

Rep Oak, Ia.—The Red Oak Telephone Company will construct 
a line to Stennett. 

Courtenay, N. D.—L. C. Lane will construct a telephone sys- 
tem in this vicinity. 

San Antonio, Tex.—The San Antonio Telephone Company will 
build additional lines. 

EpnaA, Kan.—The Edna Mutual Telephone Company will con- 
struct additional lines. 

LamBeRTON, Minn.—The Minnesota Central Telephone Company 
has agreed to rebuild its local exchange, | in ,congjderation of the 
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project of forming a new company, and putting in a second ex- 
change being abandoned. 

Strurcis, Mich.—The National Telephone Company will construct 
additional farmers’ lines. 

Betmont, O.—The Belmont Telephone Company will install a 
new exchange at Bethesda. 

Denton, Md.—The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Company 
will construct additional lines. 

CHAMPAIGN, Ill—The Home 
$100,000 in rebuilding its system. 

Dickinson, N. D.—Hughes & Deiter of this place will build a 
telephone line to Glendive, Mont. 

Ext Reno, Okla—The Canadian Valley Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany will construct additional lines. 

Armstronc, B. C.—The Armstrong Light & Power Company 
will install a telephone system here. 

KEtseyviILLe, Cal.—The Big Valley Farmers’ Telephone Associa- 
tion will install an exchange at Finley. 

Garrison, N. D.—The Hughes Electric Company is planning to 
install a telephone exchange at Garrison. 

ALHAMBRA, Cal.—The Alhambra Home Telephone Company will 
construct a telephone line to Los Angeles. 

Mituican, Nebr.—A telephone exchange will be installed at this 
place. For information address City Clerk. 

ELLIcoTTVILLE, N. Y.—The Home Telephone Company of this 
place will install an exchange at Sugartown. 

RussE_L, Wis.—The Borst Valley Telephone Company will con- 
struct a line from this place to Independence. 

SrapLeHuRST, Nebr.—The Staplehurst Telephone Company will 
construct a line from this place to Seward. 

Satina, Kan.—The Salina Telephone Company contemplates the 
expenditure of $50,000 in rebuilding its system. 

_ Torepo, Ia—The Toledo Commercial Telephone Company will 
install a new switchboard and additional new cable. 

New Um, Minn.—The New Ulm Telephone Company will con- 
struct additional toll lines during the coming summer. 

CuEROKEE, Ia.—The New State Telephone Company has secured 
a site in this place and will erect an exchange building. 

FinpLtay, O.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company is 
making arrangements to install an exchange at this place. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—The West Virginia Western Telephone 
Company has purchased a site and will erect a new building. 

IRENE, Tex.—T. M. Kay of this place will install a local tele- 
phone system and will construct lines to Emmett and Mertens. 

Los Ancetes, Cal— The United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone Cempany will build about 70 miles of long distance lines. 

BurtincTon, Kans.—The Burlington Telephone Company will 
rebuild its system at this place and will construct additional lines. 

Mankato, Kans.—The Jewell County Telephone Company will 
build additional lines which will give it connection with Kansas 
City. 

SHERBURN, Minn.—A number of farmers’ telephone lines will be 
constructed in this vicinity, which will connect with the local ex- 
change. 

GarFieLpD, Minn—My. E. G. O. Hoglund is interested in the 
promotion of a new telephone line which will be put up in the near 
future. 

Marion, S. D.—Contracts have been awarded for the construc- 
tion of three new rural telephone lines from this place in the 
spring. 

Wameco, Kans.—The Wamego Telephone Company is preparing 
to build a telephone line from Wamego through Louisville to Myers 
Valley. 

Mr. Vernon, Mo.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company, 
operating in Mt. Vernon, Aurora and Verona, will build a line to 
Monett. 

CotumsBia, Ky.—A telephone line will be constructed from this 
place to Craycraft by E. A. McKinley and Mrs. J. N. Murrell of the 
latter place. 

Owensporo, Ky.—The work of consolidating the Home Tele- 
phone Company with the Independent Telephone Company is now 
in progress. 

Uprer Aton, Ill—The Star Telephone Company will construct 
a line from Upper Alton to Godfrey and will install an exchange 
at the latter place. 

_Et Reno, Okla—The Topeka & El Reno Telephone Company 
will build a line to Union City, and will make connection with a 
number of rural lines. 

WaATERVILLE, Wash.—Three farmers’ telephone lines have been 

consolidated and the following officers have been elécted: Presi- 
dent, J. K. C. C ams¢in 5 .wigg spepten, W. S. Ridge; secretary, W. E. 
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Gaskell; treasurer, John Turner; trustees, J. C. Brunnesholz, C. V. 
Ogle, A. W. Williams. An exchange will be established at this 
place. 


Dania, Fla—A new telephone line will be constructed from 
Dania to Fort Lauderdale. M. A. Marshall of this place is in- 
terested in the project. 

Fonpa, Ia—The Northern Telephone Company of this place 
will construct a line from Bisbee to Rolette and will establish an 
exchange at the latter place. 

Axron, O.—The People’s Telephone Company is preparing to 
erect a new exchange building which will be thoroughly equipped 
with the latest improvements. 

PLEASANT GARDEN, N. C.—A movement is on foot to construct a 
telephone line from this place to Greensboro, connecting with the 
North State long distance system. 

ASHLAND, IIl—The Boynton Telephone Company, with head- 
quarters at Pleasant Plains, contemplates rebuilding its system at 
this place during the present season. 

OMAHA, Neb—The management of the Union Pacific has 
decided to construct a telephone line between Omaha and San 
Francisco, a distance of over 1,800 miles. 


HorneELisvit_E, N. Y.—M. L. Granger & Co. have been granted 
the contract for the erection of a new building for the Hornells- 
ville Telephone Company, to cost $20,000. 

Horsroox, Ariz—F. W. Nelson of this place is interested in the 
construction of a telephone line from Holbrook to Springerville, 
which will eventually be extended to Fort Apache. 

PLEASANTON, Kans.—The Pleasanton Telephone Union is con- 
sidering the matter of constructing a commercial line to Mound City 
to connect the two communities with a better service. 

Mitton, W. Va.—The Milton Telephone Company has applied 
for permission to construct and operate a telephone system in Mil- 
ton. J. H. Harshbarger is president of the company. 


SWANVILLE, Minn.—The Morrison County Telephone Company, 
which has just installed an exchange at Pierz, will soon install 
exchanges at Burtrum and Avon. John Stroman is manager of the 
company. 

Hermoso, S. D.—The Hermoso Telephone Company is making 
arrangements for the construction of a telephone line to Custer, via 
Ivanhoe Camp, and for the completion of a line from Lower Spring 
Creek to this place. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The Home Automatic Telephone Company has 
purchased a site and will erect a three-story fireproof building at a 
cost of $75,000, which will be used as the home of the new Inde- 
pendent telephone line. 


NorTHFIELD, Minn.—Charles E. Church is arranging to install a 
new telephone system in this place to be known as the Northfield 
Rural Telephone exchange. It will be operated in connection with 
the new Faribault rural line and the Tri-state long distance line. 

WasasH, Ind.—The Home Telephone Company of this city is 
arranging to erect a new business block for its own use and to in- 
stall a $10,000 central-energy multiple switchboard. The company 
has 1,200 telephones in service and additional facilities are needed. 


Orient, S. D.—Arrangements are being made for the construc- 
tion of a telephone line between Orient and Faulkton. During the 
coming spring and summer other lines also will be constructed from 
this place to the farming districts and the smaller towns in this 
vicinity. 

No. Tonawanpba, N. Y.—The Niagara County Home Telephone 
Company has purchased a site and will erect a new exchange build- 
ing in this city. Other extensive improvements will be made in the 
company’s system and it is expected at least $35,000 will be spent 
in the work. 

Sauk CENTER, Mina—The Sauk Valley Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at Sauk Center, has perfected its organization 
and has arranged for the early construction of a line through the 
rural districts north of this city. It will build thirty-five miles of 
line during the coming summer. 

Grants Pass, Ore.—At a recent mass meeting of merchants 
and farmers arrangements were completed whereby a svstem of 
telephones will be placed in Williams and Applegate valleys in 
Josephine county. Several hundred miles of telephone line have 
been put up in this county during the last three months, and it is 


believed that more than 1,000 miles additional will be put up during 
the summer. 


RicHMonbD, Ind.—The City Council has ordered the city engi- 
neer to prepare plans for a conduit system for all low-tension wires. 

Koxomo, Ind.—C. A. Jay, general manager of the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company, is asking for bids on putting in $15,000 worth of 
underground and overhead cable. The present lines are to be ex- 
tended and improved. 
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LAKE Fork, Ill.—The Lake Fork Telephone Company will make 
extensions. 

SHaron, O.— 
tend its line. 

MONTICELLO, 
extend its lines. 

Loyatsock, Pa.—The Loyalsock Telephone Company will build 
additional lines. 

Briruincs, Mich.—The Billings Telephone Company will build 
additional lines. 

3LAIR, Nebr.—The Blair Telephone Company will make a num- 
ber of extensions. 

LarncssurG, Mich.—The Laingsburg Telephone Company will 
improve its system. 

MARINETTE, Wis.—The Farmers’ Telephone Line will extend its 
system in and about Marinette. 

Huntincton, W. Va.—The Mutual Telephone Company will in- 
stall $8,000 worth of new cable. 

Macon, Ga.—The Dublin Telephone Company will make numer- 
ous improvements in its system. 

BLoomincton, Ind—The Home Telephone Company is making 
arrangements to enlarge its plant. 

WatwortH, Wis.—The Walworth 
make improvements in its system. 

_ Wityiramssurc, Mass.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company of this 
city is planning to make extensions. 

Geneva, Nebr.—The Fillmore County Telephone Company con- 
templates many improvements in its system. 

GrEEN River, Ill—The Green River Telephone Comune will 
make a number of improvements in its system. 

_ Erskine, Minn.—A. F. Cronquist has purchased the Erskine 
Telephone System and will extend and improve it. 

Lancaster, Cal—The Antelope Valley Telephone Exchange, 
owned by O. F. Goodrich, will build additional lines. 

NaproLeon, Mo.—The Napoleon Telephone Company will extend 
its system over a large territory east and south of Napoleon. 

RosENDALE. Wis.—The Rosendale, Springvale, Eldorado and 
Rogersville Telephone Company will extend its lines to Ripon. 

Boonvitte, Mo.—The Boonville Telephone Company contem- 
plates the expenditure of $12,000 in the extension of its system. 

Hacerstown, Ind.—The Hagerstown Independent Telephone 
Company contemplates making extensive improvements in its sys- 
tem. 

FonTANELLE, Ia.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Company it was voted to install a switchboard at this 
place. 

CENTREMORELAND, Pa.—The Commonwealth Telephone Company, 
with lines between Centremoreland and Lockville, will extend its 
system. 

Liverpoot, O.—The Columbiana County Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at Salem, will extend its lines from Liverpool to 
Williams. 

Raton, N. M.—The Johnson Mesa Telephone Company will ex- 
tend a line from Raton to Folsom and will install an exchange at 
the latter place. 

HunaincpurG, Ind.—The Dubois County Telephone Company of 
this place has increased its capital stock and will use same in 
making extensions. 

Wapesporo, N. C.—In addition to installing new office equipment, 
the Wadesboro Telephone Company will make many other improve- 
ments in its system. 

TEXARKANA, Tex.—The Texarkana Telephone Company will 
spend from $25,000 to $35,000 in making additions and improve- 
ments in its system. 

Port ArtHuR, Ont.—The Port Arthur town council is asking 
authority from the Ontario legislature to extend its telephone sys- 
tem at a cost of $18,000. 

Mites, Wash.—Arrangements have been made with J. A. Hanson 
of Davenport, owner of the telephone line to Fort Spokane, to 
extend the line to Miles. 

St. Matrnews, S. C.—The Orangeburg & St. Matthews Tele- 
phone Company, which recently increased its capital stock to $6,000, 
will greatly improve its lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind—The New Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany will expend $500,000 in extensions and improvements of its 
lines during the present year. 

Cananpaicua, N. Y.—The People’s Telephone Line, a local con- 
cern, which was originally designed to furnish service in the terri- 
itory between Canandaigua and Naples, has decided to make exten- 
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Ja.—The Monticello Telephone Company will 
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sions which will enable it to cover the whole of western Ontario 
county. 

PetersBuRG, Ind.—The Pike County Telephone Company will 
make extensions and improvements in its system, and for that pur- 
pose has increased its capital stock. 

JoHNstown, Pa—The directors of the Johnstown Telephone 
Company have decided to make extensive improvements in their 
system, costing in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Dett Rapipss, S. D.—Preparaticns are being made to extend the 
lines of the Dell Rapids Telephone Company to all parts of the 
farming region tributary to Dell Rapids, as well as to iearby towns. 

BurLINGTON, Wis.—The Burlington, Brighton and Wheatland 
Telephone Company, which recently increased its capital stock, will 
construct many new lines and will also improve its present system. 


NortH VERNON, Ind.—The North Vernon & Vernon Telephone 
Company of North Vernon contemplates the expenditure of $15,000 
during the year in extending and enlarging its capacity. 

Marietta, Ga.—The Marietta Telephone Company contemplates 
the expenditure of $50,000 in improvements, which will include the 
installation of about 3,000 telephones. O. L. Gracey is president of 
the company. 

BELLEVILLE, Kans.—The Belleville Independent Telephone Com- 
pany will make important extensions and improvements which will 
include the installation of considerable new cable and the rebuilding 
of its exchange. 

Morocco, Ind.—The deal between the Newton and Jasper county 
mutual telephone companies has been perfected and the property 
has been turned over to the new company, which will expend $3,000 
in improvements. 

CotumBIA City, Ind.—The directors of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Company of Whitley county at a recent meeting decided 
to improve the system materially and to extend the telephone lines 
‘n all directions, into all parts of the county. 

PittspurG, Pa.—The Pittsburg and Allegheny Telephone Com- 
pany is making arrangements for extensive improvements and ex- 
tensions. The company has secured franchises in Glassport, Can- 
onsburg, Donora, Wyanesburg and Charleroi. 


DecoraH, Ia.—Superintendent Ellison Orr of the Standard Tele- 
phone Company, with headquarters at Waukon, announces that in 
the near future extensive improvements will be made, including the 
installation of a new switchboard of improved pattern. 

PAYETTE, Idaho—The Payette Valley Independent Telephone 
Company contemplates many improvements in its system, among 
which will be the installation of new equipment in its exchange at 
this place and a new line will be built to New Plymouth. 

Sewarp, Ill—The Illinois Mutual Telephone Company is plan- 
ning a number of extensions for the coming season. The officers 
of the company are: President, William Neeley of Seward: secre- 
tary and manager, C. S. Thomas; treasurer, F. S. Hollenbeck. 

Epcemont, S. D.—As a result of a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Edgemont Telephone Company it was decided to extend a 
line to the Cheyenne river, provided the residents along the line 
give the same sufficient encouragement to justify the company in 
doing so. 

GLaApBROOK, Ia.—Plans have been completed by the owners of the 
local telephone company for improving the same during the sum- 
mer, The principal leads throughout the town will be cabled and 
numerous other changes will be made to improve the plant and 
afford more efficient service. 

Quesec, Que.—The Bellechasse Telephone Company has decided 
to extend its lines into the city from the south shore, connecting 
Quebec with many of the parishes in the counties of Lotbiniere, 
Dorchester, Levis, Bellechasse, Montmagny L’Islet, Kamouraska, 
Temiscouata, Rimouski, Matane and Bonaventure. New stock to 
the extent of $500,000 is to be issued. 

CaLeponi1A, Minn.—The Standard Telephone Company will spend 
in the neighborhood of $4,000 in the improvement of its system in 
and about this city during the coming summer. The switchboard 
now in use will be replaced by a new five section five hundred drop 
switchboard and the lines will be remodeled and changed. The 
company will also put a direct line through from this city to La 
Crosse. 

NesraASKA City, Nebr.—The directors of the Nebraska City Tele- 
phone Company will expend $25,000 during the summer in iniprov- 
ing its toll line connections. The toll lines between this city and 
Lincoln are being entirely rebult, and copper circuit toll lines will 
be constructed from this place to Julian, to connect with the 
Auburn Independent company, and to Union, to connect with the 
Plattsmouth company. The exchange at Berlin will be redomeled 
and enlarged. These improvements are said ot be the first of a 
series of expenditures that the Independent company expects to 
make in the direction of improving its property. 

HatLeysury, Ont.—The Haileybury Telephone Company con- 
templates the expenditure of a large amount of money in improving 
and extending its service. A line will be built -bet ween Haileybury 
and Cobalt and extensions into some*‘ot ‘the roe recently estab- 
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lished working mines are some of the features that will receive 
immediate attention, and a second block of stock of 5,000 shares 
will be issued. The officers of the company are: President, Paul 
A. Cobbald; vice-president, D. Myles; secretary-treasurer, Harry 
Walsh, Haileybury; directors, A. Ferland, E. E. Kingswell, M. G. 
Hunt. The company was incorporated in April, 1905, with an origi- 
nal capitalization of $5,000. Good profits for the first nine months 
enabled the company to declare and pay a dividend of 20 per cent 
per annum on the paid-up capital stock. In February of the present 
year the company obtained permission to increase its capitalization to 
$50,000. 

GrEEN Bay. Wis.—The lines of the Brown County Telephone 
Company, operating in the rural districts of Brown and Manitowoc 
counties, are to be considerahly extended and the capital stock of 
the company will be increased from $10,000 to $20,000. The system 
was only recently completed, but its success during the few weeks it 
has been in operation has been in excess of the expectations of 
the owners of the system. The officers of the company are as fol- 
lows: President, A. Straubel; vice-president, State Senator Henry 
F. Hagemeister; secretary and treasurer, F. J. B. Dutchateau. Ar- 
rangements are being made to begin the work of extension in the 
near future. A number of branches will be built with a view to 
covering the territory in which the company operates. 

Newark, O.—The Newark Telephone Company is making prepa- 
rations for a very large increase in its already extensive system dur- 
ing the spring and summer. Plans have been made with a view to 
taking in a thousand new subscribers. About 45,000 feet of new cable 
will be laid, of which about 9,000 feet will be underground. The 
company now has about 600 names on its waiting list and it is 
thought the list of subscribers will reach 3,000 before the end of the 
year. The company also has in project the construction of at least 
a dozen rural lines in all directions. The growth of this company 
has been marvelous and at no time in the past three years has it 
been able to keep pace with the demand for service. The recent sale 
of its stock on the Columbus and local market has made this large 
increase possible, local capitalists having subscribed very heavily to 
the new issue of stock, thus giving outside capital a feeling of con- 
fidence in the enterprise. 


| FINANCIAL NOTES | 








Auma, Mich.—The Union Telephone Company has declared a 
2 per cent quarterly dividend. 

Hitton, N. Y.—The Hilton Telephone Company has declared a 
6 per cent semi-annual dividend. 

ApAMSVILLE, O.—The Adamsville Telephone Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 6 per cent. 

Apa, O.—The Ada Telephone Company has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $125,000. 

Pixe, N. Y.—The Pike Telephone Company contemplates in- 
creasing its capital stock to $10,000. 

Cuester Hitt, O.—The People’s Telephone Company of this 
place has increased its capital stock. 

AtLAntaA, Mich.—The Montmorency County Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock to $2,500. 

Yorxsurre, O.—The Yorkshire Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Fiusuinc, O.—The Flushing Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Marietta, O.—The Marietta Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The Rochester Telephone Company has de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 

Barnpripce, Mich.—The Bainbridge Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $2,000 to $10,000. 

Covincton, O.—The Covington Telephone Company has _in- 
creased its capital stock from $23,700 to $71,000. 

MacDouecatt, N. Y.—The MacDougall Telephone Company will 
increase its capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000. 

WoopsrieLp, O.—The Woodsfield Telephone Company will in- 
crease its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Borven, Ind—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $1,000 to $5,000. 

Lima, O.—The Lima Telephone & Telegraph Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 to $300,000. 

Minot, N. D.—The Minot Light & Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Lewistown, Ill.—The Lewistown Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Covincton, O.—The Covington Home Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $23,000 to $71,000. 

Sanpusky, O.—The Sandusky Telephone Company, which 
recently increase& fts -eapjtalsstock, will float a bond issue of about 
$100,000 to provid’ for thes proposed extensions. The company now 
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has about 1,000 telephones in service and it is expected that in a 
short time the number will be doubled. 

Tamaroa, Ill—The Tri-County Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

La GranpbeE, Ore.—The capital stock of the Vergere Telephone 
Company has been increased from $4,000 to $25,000. 

Paris, Ia—The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock from $7,000 to $12,000. 

Paris, O.—The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock from $7,000 to $10,000. 

CoLtumsus, O.—The Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Cempany has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 

Lewiston, Minn.—The Lewiston Telephone Company eontem- 
plates increasing its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

SHELBYVILLE, II]l—The Rose Township Mutual Telephene Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $1,020 to $2,040. 

Lyte, Minn—The Lyle Telephone Company has declared a six 
per cent dividend. The company has 300 telephones in use. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind—The New Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany has declared its regular quarterly dividend of 1 per eent. 

Fr. Wortu, Tex.—The Grapeviie Telephone Company has 
amended its charter increasing its capital stock from $2,§00 to $5,000. 
_ Hartineton, Nebr.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company recently 
increased its capital stock to $20,000 and will build additional lines. 

Sanpusky, O.—The stockholders of the Sandusky Telephone 
Company have voted to increase the capital stock from $75,000 to 
$200,000. 

DanviL_e, Ila—The Mutual Telephone Company has filed articles 
of amendment to its articles of incorporation increasing %s capital 
stock to $20,000. 

Hupson, N. Y.—The sixth quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
has been declared to the stockholders of the Columbia Telephone 
Company, payable April 2, 1906. 

CrisMAN, Ind.—The Portage Home Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000 and will use the 
additional capital in extending its lines. 

Cassopottis, Mich—At the annual meeting of the Cassopolis 
Telephone Company a 7 per cent dividend was declared and H. D. 
Smith and H. W. Cook were elected directors. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Keystone Telephone Compamy for the 
month of February reports gross earnings $67,533; eperating ex- 
penses and taxes, $36,636; net earnings $39,807. 

ScanpINAvIA, Wis.—The Scandinavia Telephone Company has 
filed an amendment increasing its capital stock from $1,§00 to $3,000. 
A. M. Peterson, president; H. J. Restul, secretary. 

New Britain, Conn.—A semi-annual dividend of three per cent 
has been declared to the stockholders of the Farmington Valley 
Telephone Company of this place, payable April 2, 1906. 

Newark, O.—The Newark Independent Telephone Company has 
declared the regular 2 per cent quarterly dividend on eommon stock. 
Dividends on preferred stock are payable in January and July. 

_ Mount Vernon, Ill.—The Tri-County Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000 and the company 
has changed its headquarters from Tamaroa to Mount Vernon. 

HAyYDENVILLE, Mass.—Permission has been granted the Citizens’ 
Independent Telephone Company to increase its capital stock to 
— During the past year the company paid a 40 per eent divi- 

end. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The directors of the Stremberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company have declared the quarterly 
— of 2!4 per cent on common stock and 1% on preferred 
stock. 

BLOOMING Prairie, Minn.—The Steele County Telephone Com- 
pany has declared a six per cent dividend. A. A. Peterson has been 
elected president and manager and Sam A. Rask, secretary and 
treasurer. 

SHERMAN, Tex.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the North 
Texas Telephone Company, held here recently, it was decided to 
increase the capital stock of the company from $20,000 to $40,000. 
Plans for further extensions were discussed. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Home Telephone Company, recently or- 
ganized, is buying up all of the stock of the Co-operative Telephone 
Company at $50 a share. Construction work on the new system 
will begin as soon as the weather will permit. 

Lewiston, Minn.—John Gaffney, president, and Peter C. Daley, 
secretary, of the Lewiston Telephone Exchange Company, have 
filed an amendment to the articles of incorporation of said com- 
pany with the secretary of state, increasing the capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

Mitpank, S. D.—A meeting of the Grant County Telephone 
Company was recently held in this place for the purpose of offering 
for sale the 6 per cent gold bonds, amounting to $16,000, recently 
authorized issued. A large share of the bonds were disposed of and 
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from present indications it is thought the entire amount will soon 
be taken up. 

Atma, Mich.—The Union Telephone Company has declared its 
twenty-seventh quarterly dividend. The annual reports showed that 
the company has over forty exchanges with 6,500 telephones in ser- 
vice and more than 800 miles of long-distance lines. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The February statement of the earnings of the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Company shows an increase of $3,134.66 in 
gross earnings over that of the same month last year, and an in- 
crease of $11,024.59 in net earnings for the same period. 

GreeN Bay, Wis.—The Brown County Telephone Company has 
filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation increasing its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. The purpose of the increase is 
to enable the company to make important extensions in its lines. 


Paxton, Ill—The Central Telephone & Telegraph Company of 
this city, having decided to expend $4,000 in the enlargement of its 
plant, has authorized the sale of 160 shares of treasury stock at the 
par value of $25 each. The company has never failed to earn and 
declare a 4 per cent dividend. 


GoLpFIELD, Ia—It is the purpose of the Goldfield Telephone 
Company to increase its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000, with 
the view of constructing new rural lines extending in all directions 
from this place, where the field is not already covered. The com- 
pany at present has about 300 patrons and pays stockholders a 
yearly dividend of 20 per cent. 


Mankato, Minn.—At the annual meeting of the directors of the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company the usual semi-annual dividend of 4 
per cent was ordered paid. The company now has 1,075 telephones 
in service, a gain of 187 having been made during the past year. 
The past year has been a very prosperous one and the annual re- 
ports of the officers were very gratifying to the stockholders. 


LANCASTER, O.—The Lancaster Telephone Company will place 
on the market $50,000 of six per cent preferred stock and $50,000 
of common stock. The company operates exchanges at Lancaster, 
Baltimore, Millersport, New Salem and Thurston. At the close 
of 1905 the company had 1,324 subscribers. It has $75,000 bonds 
authorized, with $50,000 issued. In 1905 it had gross earnings of 
$20,475, net earnings $7,533 and a surplus of $4,250. 

Martin, Tenn.—At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Weakley County Telephone Company it was decided to increase the 
paid-in stock $6,500 and issue a new series of shares. The paid-in 
capital stock is now $11,800 and the new stock will increase the 
capital to $18,300. About $3,600 has already been raised. Cables 
will be stretched all over the city in place of wires. The entire 
amount of new stock will be used in putting in the new system. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Rochester Telephone Company a dividend of 1% per cent was de- 
clared. The stock pays 6 per cent annually. The last quarter of 
1905 showed a net increase of $5,624.96 in the business of the com- 
pany over the preceding quarter and of $8,655.42 over the last quar- 
ter of 1904. The company had a surplus amounting to $184,741.93 
on January 1, which is equivalent to more than 25 per cent of the 
bond issue. It is estimated the gross income will be increased by 
more than $50,000 during the present year. 


SHERMAN, Tex.—The North Texas Telephone Company, recently 
organized here for the purpose of constructing and operating a 
telephone line from Sherman to Gainesville, is now extending its 
wires all over Grayson and Cooke counties. Recently the company 
doubled its capital stock, which at the time of organization was 
$1,000, and it is now considering a proposition to again double the 
capital stock, making it $40,000. The announcement is made that 
the company has purchased the exchange at Whitesboro and the toll 
lines extending from that place which connect with McComb, Ethel, 
Day, Sadler, Gordonville, Basin Springs, Red Branch and Dexter. 


Torexa, Kans.—The Independent Telephone Company has com- 
pleted arrangements whereby the capital stock will be increased 
from $150,000 to $1,000,000. The bonded indebtedness of the com- 
pany will be increased $390,000, and the proceeds from the bonds 
and the new stock to be issued will be used in making improve- 
ments, which will include the placing of wires under ground and 
the extension of its toll service. At least $400,000 will be spent in 
this city. The growth of the company has been remarkable, as it 
has been in operation less than five years and has an exchange of 
5.200 subscribers in the city of Topeka and toll lines reaching nearly 
every town of any size in the adjacent territory. B. F. Pankey is 
president and general manager of the company, and W. P. Hemphill, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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TecumseH, Nebr.—C. W. Pool has been appointed manager of 
the local telephone company. 

Hetena, Mont.—Herbert R. Brown, of the Independent Tele- 
phone Company of Salt Lake City, has been appointed manager of 
the new Independent telephone company recently incorporated, with 
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headquarters in this city. Construction work will begin early in 
the spring. 

CuickasHA, I. T.—Nicholas Holt has been appointed manager 
of the Chickasha local telephone system. 


GRINNELL, Ia.—G. L. Saunders has been appointed manager of 
the Interior Telephone Company at this place. 


PLEASANTVILLE, Ia.—J. A. Lowden has been appointed manager 
of the Pleasantville Independent Telephone Company. 


UnRICHSVILLE, O.—R. F. Hargrave has been appointed manager 
of the Tuscarawas County Telephone Company’s exchange at this 
place. 


TABLE Rock, Neb.—Abe Billings has been appointed manager of 
the Table Rock Telephone Company to succeed John Brenner, 
resigned. 


CurisMAN, Ill—E. O. Baker of Navajo, IIl., has been appointed 
re of the Wabash Valley Telephone Company’s exchange at 
this place. 


STEWART, Minn.—H. E. Poseley, principal owner of the Stewart 
and Buffalo Telephone Company, has sold his interest to C. L 
White of Stewart. 


KANKAKEE, I1].—A. J. Vernier, manager of the local Independent 
Telephone Company, has been elected president of the First District 
of the Independent Telephone Association. 


Fairmount, Ind.—H. N. Rohrer, formerly manager of the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Company, has resigned, the same to take effect at 
once, and will be succeeded by Eugene Kelsay. 


_ Gotprietp, Ia.—At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Goldfield Telephone Company, W. V. Palmer was elected manager 
for the ensuing year to succeed L. A. McIntyre, resigned. 


LAawRENCE, Kan.—Mr. Fred McKinnon, who has been superin- 
tending the rural lines of the Home Telephone Company, has been 
appointed local manager of the company, to succeed Mr. Polk, 
resigned. . 

Anperson, Ind.—William Harmon of this city has been installed 
as temporary general manager of the Delaware and Madison Coun- 
ties Telephone Company at Muncie, succeeding Thomas Bromley, 
resigned. 

Marion, Kan.—C. E. Wells of this city, well known in Inde- 
pendent telephone circles, is preparing to place on the marekt a 
contrivance used in the stringing of wires, of which he is the 
inventor. 


Des Mornes, Ia.—R. A. Walker of Iowa Falls, formerly manager 
of the Central Iowa company, has been appointed manager of the 
Mutual Telephone Company of this city and will assume his duties 
about May 1. 

St. JosepH, Mo—W. T. Fling, of 1018 Frederick avenue, St. 
Joseph, has designed a telephone receiver which has for its rec- 
ommendation its cheapness and simplicity, and has applied for a 
patent on same. 

BeEtviverE, I1].—City Engineer Wm. M. Marean has just received 
letters patent for new and useful improvements in telephone ex- 
changes. This is practically a new invention on the automatic or- 
der, or, rather, semi-automatic. 

StrEATOR, Ill.—Winn Boslow, who has been connected with the 
construction department of the Interstate Telephone Company for 
the past six years, has been appointed manager of the construction 
department of the Streator Telephone Company in this city. 

Sioux City, Ia—Howard S. Baker has been appointed general 
manager and vice-president of the Sioux City Telephone Company. 
T. Arthur Thompson, president of the company, has also been 
manager of the company, but the growth of the business has been so 
great as to make it necessary to secure a general manager who 
could give his entire time to the business. Mr. Baker has been 
interested in the construction and installation of the Independent 
telephone system in Sioux City since its inception, putting much 
time and money into the enterprise which is now proving so success- 


ful. 
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Paris, Ill—A deal has been closed whereby the Independent 
telephone exchanges of Redmon, Borton and Kansas have been 
consolidated under the name of the Embarrass Telephone Com- 
pany. The principal stockholders are John Henn, of Redmon; E. 
N. Blair, of Borton, and C. I. Arterburn, of Kansas, the latter being 
general manager of the new company. 


Mattoon, Ill—The consolidation of the Mattoon Telephone 
Company, Coles County Telephone Company and the Charleston 
Telephone Company by the Coles County Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, capitalized at $100,000, makes it one of the largest Inde- 
pendent corporations in the state. The Mattoon Telephone Com- 
pany was organized in 1894 and has grown so rapidly that in the 
near future it will be necessary to instal] a n=," multiple system. 
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(he company intends to spare no expense to give its patrons the 
best service to be procured. 

Paris, Ill—A merger of the Kansas, Borton and Redmond tele- 
phone exchanges, recently perfected, has been extended to include 
the exchanges at Isabel and Oakland, nearly 1,500 telephones being 
included in the combination, which has already been incorporated 
under the name of the Embarrass Telephone Company. C. I. 
\rterburn of Kansas, III, will be general manager of the combina- 
tion. 

Witmincton, Del.—Certificates of consolidation have been filed 
merging the Delmarvia Telephone Company of this city and the 
Wilmington Electric Light and Power Company under the cor- 
porate title of the Wilmington Light, Power and Telephone Com- 
pany, with a capitalization of $1,250,000. The Delmarvia Telephone 
Company has a capitalization of $300,000 and the Wilmington Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company was capitalized at $1,000,000. The 
same parties were interested in both companies and comprise the 
officers of the new company, which are as follows: President, 
Charles C. Kurtz, of Wilmington; vice-president, George R. Webb, 
of Baltimore; secretary and treasurer, Stanley Baker, of Wilming- 
ten; directors, Mr. Kurtz, Mr. Webb, Horace W. Gause, Samuel 
K. Smith, Alfred I. Dupont, Pierre S. Dupont and Henry P. Scott. 
The Wilmington Electric Light and Power Company was recently 
eranted a franchise to engage in the electric light and power busi- 
ness and the company proposes to go ahead making arrangements 
to enter the field of distributing electricity for illumination and 
power. 
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OaKkLeY, Kans.—The Oakley Telephone Company has been pur- 


chased by a Mr. Peck. 

Traer, Ia—R. L. Parker of Traer has purchased the toll line 
from Traer to Toledo. 

Brook, Ind.—The Mutual Telephone Company has acquired the 
trook Telephone Exchange 

Fiora, Ill—The Flora Telephone Company has purchased the 
‘riendship Telephone System. 

Deira, Ila—The Traders’ Telephone Company has sold its sys- 
tem at this place to H. Bell, of Delta. 

Wuitessoro, Tex.—The Whitesboro Telephone Company has 
heen purchased by the North Texas Telephone Company. 

Gurpoon, Ark.—The Gurdon and Northwestern Telephone Com- 
pany has been purchased by the Southwestern Telephone Company. 


Kensat, N. D.—The Kensal Telephone System has been pur- 
chased by L. C. Lane of Courtenay, who will greatly improve the 
same. 


Forr Smiru, Ark.—A company has been organized with a cap- 
ital stock of $250,000 to take over and operate the Pan Telephone 
Company. 

CoruNNA, Ind.—John Reinoehl of this place has purchased the 
telephone exchange at St. Joe and will take charge of same in the 
near future. 

Sussex, N. B.—The Central Telephone Company has taken 
over the telephone line formerly operated by the Hampton and St. 
Martins Railway. 

Eau Crarire, Wis.—The Shaw Telephone Company has passed 
into the control of Chas. Seguin, who, together with Ira Ives, held a 
controlling interest in the company. 

Lone Istanp, Kans.—The telephone exchange at this place 
owned by the Central State Telephone Company has been pur- 
chased by Wm. Leach of Long Island. 

CortnNA, Me.—The West Penobscot Telephone Company has 
purchased the interests and franchise of the Corinna Telephone 
Company and proposes to construct new lines. 

Aupora, Ore-——The Obed Miller Telephone Line has been pur- 
chased by G. W. Scramlin. It will be connected with his system, 
thus giving him about 250 telephones in service. 

CALIFoRNIA, Mo.—A local company has purchased the piant, 
franchise and good will of the local telephone exchange. T. 
Buchanan is president and manager of the company. 

Kansas, Ill—A deal has been closed between C. I. Arterburn 
nd Ed Dodd, owners of the Kansas telephone exchange, whereby 
Mr. Arterburn becomes sole owner of the exchange. 

LoyatsocK, Pa.—The Loyalsock Telephone Company has pur- 
chased the rights of the Vallamont Telephone Company and wil! 
cover Loyalsock township, besides making other extensions. 

Missourt VALLEY, Ia—L. A. Little has sold the electric light, 
heating and telephone systems of this place, which he has operated 
for the past year, to the Gas and Electric Light Company of Cedar 
Rapids. 

SHERIDAN, Ind.—The controlling interest in the Sheridan tele- 
phone plant, operated by tha Gentral Indiana Telephone Company, 
und owned by Jofat :H. ON& ang L. D. Cox, has been transferred to 
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T. Hodson, Ernest Modson, Frank Foulke and C. H. Jones, all of 
Baker's Corner, for $11,000. Mr. Foulke will be manager and secre- 
tary of the new company. 

Sip.ey, Ia—The Sibley exchange of the Iowa-Dakota-Minneso- 
ta Telephone Company, formerly owned by the Western Electric 
Telephone Company, has been sold to George Carew of Mason City, 
who will take possession at once. 

New Witmincton, Pa.—The New Wilmington Telephone Com- 

pany has purchased the old Western Union telegraph line to Fay- 
etteville, which it will use for a telephone line, and an exchange 
will be established at the latter place. 
__ SILVER Creek, Neb.—W. G. Raish, president of the Silver Creek 
relephone Company, has purchased the Nebraska exchange at 
Clarks and will improve it. A number of telephones will be added 
to the Silver Creek exchange in the near future. 

Lancaster, Ill.—George E. Shoemaker, owner of the Lancaster 
Telephone Exchange, has purchased the Cedarville exchange, which 
gives him control of 85 miles of wire with three hundred subscri- 
bers—two hundred on the Lancaster line and one hundred on the 
Cedarville line. The price paid was $4,500. 

StroupsBurG, Pa.—The Stroudsburg & Bushkill Telephone Com- 
pany has acquired the Monroe Telephone Company. A new com- 
pany, to be known as the Stroudsburg & Bushkill Telephone 
Company, will be incorporated, with a capital stock of $33,000, 
and will make many improvements in the system. 

WINcHEsTER, Ind.—The Branch Independent Telephone Com- 
pany of Saratoga, which has lines in Randolph and Jay counties, 
Indiana, and Darke and Mercer counties, Ohio, has been purchased 
by the Eastern Independent Telephone Company of Winchester, 
notice of transfer having been filed with the secretary of state. 

VERGENNES, Vt.—The Champlain Valley Telephone Company has 
taken possession of the lines of the New England and Addison 
County telephone company in this city, and will make extensive 
alterations that will make improved service. Much dissatisfaction 
is expressed by the patrons because of the proposed raise of rates. 

CAMBRIDGE City, Ind.—Charles Boyd, secretary-treasurer of the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company of this city, has sold his holdings in 
the company to J. A. Boyd. The plant is now owned by J. A. Boyd 
and his son, B. Boyd, and the latter will assume the duties of 
secretary-treasurer and also general manager. The company has 
1,700 telephones in operation. 


SoutH Royatton, Vt.—M. H. Hazen has purchased the property 
of the White River Valley Telephone Company of Messrs. Goodno, 
Hulett and Greene, of Rochester. Its lines extend from Bethel 
through Gaysville, Stockbridge, Pittsfield, Rochester, Hancock, Gran- 
ville, Warren and Braintree. This plant will be consolidated with 
the Rapid Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


LiveRMOoRE Fatts, Me.—The Maine Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, a corporation organized under the laws of Maine, has pur- 
chased the entire system of the Eastern Telephone Company, com- 
prising all toll lines of that company, together with exchanges at 
Farmington, Kingfield, Wilton, Norway and Oxford. The new 
company has also purchased the local exchanges of the Bell com- 
pany at Skowhegan, Livermore Falls, Bethel and Winthrop. 


Rocxrorp, Ia.—The Rockford telephone system, owned by Mrs. 
Alice Blasier, has been sold to the Corn Belt Telephone Company 
for $7,200. The local exchange has been a success from its inau- 
guration five years ago, having increased from a modest beginning 
until its patrons now number 265, with orders for 25 more. The new 
owners contemplate making improvements and no effort will be 
spared to increase the scope and effectiveness of the system. 


STEUBENVILLE, O.—The deal closing up the options taken on the 
Phoenix Telephone Company’s plant by the National Telephone 
Company has been closed and the new company is in charge. The 
new company proposes to rebuild the lines and plant throughout. 
New multiple switchboards will be installed and the office will be 
moved to a new location. The National company paid par for the 
Phoenix stock, $42,000 having been issued of its $50,000 capital stock. 
This transaction gives this city new and additional outlets for long 
distance service. 


WEATHERFORD, Tex.—J. C. Casler and J. A. Murray of Fort 
Worth and a number of local people have purchased the Riddle 
Yelephone Company and have formed a new company to be known 
as the Home Telephone Company of Weatherford, with a capital 
stock of $50,000. The new owners will spend $25,000 on improve- 
ments at once. It is the intention to put in an up to date central 
energy plant, which will «connect with 600 or 700 subscribers in 
Weatherford and about that many more in the country. These lines 
will have direct connection with Fort Worth. 


AckLey, Ia.—The telephone exchange heretofore operated by 
Bruening & Symington has been sold to a stock company com- 
posed of citizens of Iowa Falls, Des Moines, Waterloo and other 
places. The new company is incorporated for $10,000, of which 
$6,000 is paid up, this being understood as the purchase price of 
the plant. The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
E. B. Smith, Waterloo; vice-president, G. E. McFarland, of Des 
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Moines; secretary, F. J. Martin, Ackley; treasurer, H. A. Miller; 
directors, G. E. Hall, E. H. Haymond, Fred Cleaver. 


Morven, N. C.—The Wadesboro Telephone Company has sold 
the Morven Telephone Exchange to W. E. Pennington of McFarlan, 
who also owns the exchange at McFarlan and a line from Wades- 
boro to Cheraw. 


Davenport, Ia.—A bill of sale has been filed with the county 
recorder in which the Davenport & Tipton Independent Telephone 
Company transfers to the German Mutual Telephone Company of 
Clinton, Ia., its rights in the town of Wolcott. The transfer in- 
cludes all of the poles, wires, etc.. in that town only, but does not 
include the exchange or telephones there. The officers of the Dav- 
enport and Tipton Company are as follows: President, H. R. 
Chapman; secretary, H. N. Hayes. 


Macoms, Ill—Manager C. M. Erwin of the Illinois Western 
Telephone Company, with headquarters at this place, has closed a 
deal with the Adams County Telephone Company, whereby the 
former acquires the telephone exchange at Camp Point, with its 
500 telephones, including the farmers’ telephones. A short time ago 
the exchange at Golden was purchased by the Macomb company, 
with 375 telephones. The company now has more than 5,000 tele- 
phones in service, with exchanges at the following towns: Macomb, 
Colchester, Rushville, Augusta, Plymouth, Carthage, Hamilton, 
Warsaw, Bowen, Golden, Camp Point. The acquisition of the 
exchanges at Golden and Camp Point will give the Illinois Western 
the link of the long distance service between Macomb and Quincy, 
and extend that service, which now runs north, to Monmouth, 
Galesburg, Rock Island, Burlington, Keokuk and on through a large 
portion of Iowa through connection with the Mississippi Valley 
Telephone Company of Iowa. 
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Beatrice, Nebr.—J. R. Dodds has withdrawn the injunction suit 
recently instituted against the Home Telephone Company of Wy- 
more, and the company has resumed work on its lines in that city. 

Pike, N. Y.—The Pike Telephone Company having planned an 
increase of its capital stock from $1,000 to $10,000, George S. Reber, 
a stockholder, recently secured a temporary injunction from Justice 
Kenefick restraining the carrying out of the plan. 

Locxuart, Tex.—A certified copy of a deed of trust from the 
South Texas Telephone Company to the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, trustee, securing $150,000 5 per cent gold bonds, dated 
Nov. 1, 1905, maturing Nov. I, 1925, has been filed with the county 


clerk. 
_| 


Mapison, Wis.—The Williston Telephone Exchange has been 
dissolved. 

LittLeport. la.—The Littleport Farmers’ Telephone Company has 
been dissclved. 

Merritt, Minn.—The Merrill Telephone Company recently sus- 
tained loss by fire. 

ABERDEEN, S. D.—The Groton-Ferney Telephone Company is 
seeking an entrance into this city. 

ELLENDALE, Minn.—Business men of this place are interested in 
the promotion of a local telephone exchange. 


Swan River, Minn.—The question of organizing a farmers’ tele- 
phone company at this place is being agitated. 

Toxio, Japan.—The admiralty announces the invention of a wire- 
less telephone by an engineer named Kimura. 


_ Minneota, Minn.—The Commercial Club has under considera- 
tion the establishment of a telephone exchange at this place. 


ANpbERSON, Cal.—An Independent telephone company has been 
formed to construct a telephone line from Anderson to Orlinda. 

Hamitton, Ga.—The Hamilton Telephone Company is building 
a number of telephone lines for the farmers in Harrison county. 

TERRILL, Tex.—There is a movement on foot to build an 


exchange in Terrel and construct a toll line connecting it with 
Dallas. 


_ New York, N. Y.—The Utica Home Telephone Company has 
juct issued a new directory which shows a list of 4,000 subscribers 
in Utica. 

Wesster, Neb.—The new board of directors of the Farmers’ 
Telephone Company has re-elected Fred Howe as president of the 
company. 

__ Purasx1, Va.—The general offices of the Virginia~-Tennessee 
lelephone Company, located at Pulaski, will be removed to Roanoke 
about July 1. 


_ BrrmincHam, Ala.—The Board of Trade will fight the proposed 
increase of rates by the People’s Home Telephone Company. At 
a recent meeting petitions signed by a large number of subscribers 
of the company was submitted to the board, protesting against the 
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increase and asking the board to use its influence to defeat the 
same. 

Enpersy, B. C.—The question of a local telephone system is 
being agitated at this place. Among those interested are W. Harris 
and H. Harris. 

FREETOWN, Ind.—Negotiations are pending for the sale of the 
telephone line leading from Brownstown to Freetown to the Free- 
town company. 

WILson CREEK, Wash.—The residents of this vicinity propose 
building a telephone line between Wilson Creek, Moses Lake, Hicks- 
ville and Wheeler. 

Norro_k, Va.—Chief of Police Boush has recommended to the 
police board the installation of a new police telephone system at an 
estimated cost of $11,600. 

ApPIN, Ont.—Prpositions are under consideration at Appin, 
Crinan and Dryden, Ont., for the formation of companies to con- 
struct local telephone lines. 

LuTHER, Ind.—A movement is on foot to organize a company 
to purchase the local telephone plant and equipment with a view to 
forming an up-to-date telephone system. 


Otrawa, Ill—The Ottawa Home Telephone Company now has 
1,300 telephones in service. The company has added on an average 
of one per day during the last sixty days. 

Parsons, W. Va.—At a recent meeting steps were taken to in- 
stall a citizens’ telephone system under the franchise heretofore 
granted the Citizens’ Telephone Company 

Ipa Grove, Ia.—A number of farmers of this county recently 
held a meeting in this place to plan the organization of a farmers’ 
mutual telephone company in this vicinity. 

MyrtLe, Minn—Will Young of Glenville, representing the Tri- 
State Telephone Company, is interested in the promotion of a rural 
telephone line among the farmers of this vicinity. 

BioomincTon, Ill.—The Kinloch-Bloomington Telephone Com- 
pany will soon begin the work of overhauling its system in this city 
and will install newer and more up-to-date equipment. 

Des Mornes, Ia.—A bill has been introduced into the senate 
requiring telephone companies not having secured franchises to do 
so before they can make any extensions of their lines. 

Lexincton, N. C.—A new copper circuit has been constructed 
from Lexington to Thomasville, which will give improved service to 
Thomasville, High Point, Greensboro, Randleman, Ashboro and 
other towns. 


Rossvitte, Okla.—The farmers of this vicinity have formed a 
company and are putting in telephone lines from the following 
places: Meeker, Wellston, Warwick and Chandler, with central 
office at Rossville. 

ToLepo, O.—In his repogt to the board of public safety Inspector 
O’Dwyer commended the action of the board in asking the city 
council for the appropriation of $30,000 with which to install a tele- 
phone alarm system. 

Iota, Kans——The Home Telephone Company of Kansas City is 
negotiating for the purchase of the Humboldt, Moran, Savonburg, 
Elsmore and LaHarpe telephone exchanges, together with the coun- 
try exchanges belonging to them. 


Grant, Mich.—Abe Van Alstine and E. B. Rutledge of this place 
are interested in the promotion of a farmers’ telephone line. A 
sufficient number of subscribers have been secured and a meeting 
held to perfect an organization. 


Durant, I. T.—E. J. Noblett of Chicago, IIl., is planning the 
installation of a plant in this city for the manufacture of apparatus 
pertaining to telephone construction, which will consume about 
5,000,000 feet of lumber each year. 


AsHporo, N. C.—The Ashboro Telephone Company is installing 
ati entirely new system at this place. All lines are being made 
metallic and its former capacity is being more than doubled. Lines 
will also be extended to Randleman. 


Casper, Wyo.—The Wyoming Telephone Company, which is 
composed mostly of Casper men and which has been operating a 
ranch service throughout the state for several years, is installing a 
complete telephone service at Douglas. 


Cotumsus, O.—At its recent annual convention the Ohio Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Frank L. Beam; secretary, E. L. E. 
Welchheimer; treasurer, Ralph Reamer. 


SPRINGFIELD, I1l.—It is stated the Interstate Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, which has an extensive system throughout this part 
of the state, will make an effort to secure an entrance to Chicago. 
The company owns 13,000 miles of wire and has over 10,000 tele- 
phones in service. 


Me_tcaLrF, IIl.—Subscribers of the Wabash Valley Telephone 
Company in this place recently held a meeting and adopted a reso- 
lution stating that unless the company reduces its rates from $1.50 
to $1.00 per month they will have their telephones taken out. The 
question of starting an Independent telephone company is being 
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agitated. Among those interested are Dr. O. E. Glick and Walter 
Jarth. 

Councit Biurrs, Ia—The Independent Telephone Company will 
install two steel towers 100 feet in height, over which to string its 


wires across the river connecting this city with South Omaha. 


GeneEvA, O.—The North Star Grange recently met in this place 
to consider the question of organizing a farmers’ telephone company 
to establish an exchange here and give service to the surrounding 
country. 

Fr. Wayne, Ind—The Ft. Wayne stockholders ef the South 
Bend Telephone Company have been asked to extend the option 
on the plant given the Independent telephone corporation of St. 
Louis, from April 1 to May tf. 

Counci. Biurrs, Ila—An Independent telephone system connect- 
ing every station along the entire route of the Overland Limited 
between Council Bluffs and San Francisco has been ordered by 
President Harriman, work to commence at once. 

Cepar Rapips, Ia—The new Cedar Rapids and Marion Tele- 
phone Directory, just issued, shows a remarkable growth in the 
company. More than 2,300 telephones are listed in Cedar Rapids 
alone, a gain of over 500 in the last six months. 


Corzett, Ore.—A complete system of rural telephones is being 
installed in this vicinity with headquarters at Corbett. The several 
systems extend in different directions and at the present rate the 
whole county will be covered before the close of the year. 

PapucAH, Ky.—The People’s Telephone Company has been ma- 
king an extended canvass and is now adding about 250 subscribers 
per month, which is taxing its facilities to take care of them. The 
company expects to have 2,000 subscribers at an early date. 


Be.ttevuE, O.—The Local Telephone Company operates I1 ex- 
changes and has 2,845 telephones in service. A new toll line has 
just been completed from Norwalk via North Fairfield and Fitch- 
ville to New London and a direct line between Fairfield and New 
London. 

Navasota, Tex.—The Navasota Telephone & Construction Com- 
pany has amended its charter to designate additional territory. Be- 
sides operating in Navasota it is to traverse Grimes, Matison, 
Walker, Leon, Montgomery, Brazos, Burleson and Washington 
counties. 

3URLINGTON, Vt.—Patrick Tierney, a Plattsburgh attorney, has 
been in this city trying to interest citizens in the formation of the 
Burlington Home Telephone Company, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, a large amount of which will be subscribed by a western 
syndicate. 

FARMINGTON, Minn.—At a special meeting of the Star Tele- 
phone Company a resolution was adopted limiting the amount of 
indebtedness to be incurred by the directors to two thousand dol- 
lars, and one limiting the number of shares to be sold to one per- 
son to ten shares. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Indianapolis Telephone Company will 
make application before the Board of Public Works for permission 
to institute a new schedule of rates in this city, on the basis that 
its increasing list of subscribers materially increases the cost per 
unit for exchange telephone service. 

ARMSTRONG, la.—The Northwestern Mutual Telephone Company 
is constructing a line in this vicinity. The officers of the company 
are as follows: President, Wm. Stuart; vice-president, John Sturm; 
secretary, P. H. Atwood; treasurer, Ed Shafer; directors, Jas. 
Cheever, V. J. Horswell, H. J. Felkey. 

Cottins, O.—An effort is being made to organize a stock com- 
pany under the name of the Townsend Telephone Company for the 
purpose of establishing a telephone service in Townsend township. 
Among those interested are C. B. Canfield, Geo. N. Helling, C. L. 
Moore, A. D. Bargus and Geo. E. Stacey. 

PLAINFIELD, The Butler-Bremer County Telephone Com- 
pany, which is a new enterprise organized a short time ago, is ma- 
king extended improvements and expects to be in a position to give 
the farmers of this vicinity the very best possible service. N. H. 
Larkin is general manager of the company. 

Muskecon, Mich.—Preliminary steps have been taken toward 
forming a company to build a rural telephone line in Norton town- 
ship, connecting with Citizens’ Telephone Company of _ this city. 
The following officers were elected: President, William H. Patton; 
secretary, L. R. Coston; treasurer, Edward Song. 

CINCINNATI, O.—Petitions signed by about 200 business men of 
Cincinnati and letters from merchants in adjoining towns urging 
the establishment of an Independent telephone service in this city 
were submitted to the coucil committee on telephones by Attorney 
C. B. Matthews, of the Queen City Telephone Company. 

McMiInnviLte, Tenn.—At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Citizens’ Telephone Company reports showed the affairs of 
the company to be in good condition and the outlook for the future 
of the company is bright. The matter of extending the lines to 
various parts of the county is under consideration. Should this 
be done it is the policy of the company to increase its capital stock 
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to cover the necessary expense in building and equipping the new 
lines. 

GREENSBURG, Ind.—The Decatur County Telephone Company has 
2,487 telephones in service, 887 of which are in the rural districts. 
The company operates exchanges at St. Paul, Letts, Sardinia, 
Clarksburg and Andersonville. The company declares that no- 
where else is the use of the telephone more general than in Decatur 
county. 

Du Quorn, Ill—The new Ohio & Mississippi Valley Telephone 
Company has formally taken over the properties of the Carbondale, 
Anna, Du Quoin and Marion telephone companies, which were 
merged some time ago. The new company has a capitalization of 
$100,000 and is under the general management of J. B. Bundy of 
this city. 

Totepo, O.—The board of public safety has decided that the po- 
lice department must have an independent telephone system and the 
city council will be asked for an appropriation of $30,000 for that 
purpose. The system would include an exchange with about 100 
telephones throughout the city, which would be increased from time 
to time. 

Decatur, Tex.—A movement is on foot to bring the rural tele- 
phone lines of the county into Decatur and establish a connection 
here. A considerable amount has already been subscribed for 
building the lines within the corporate limits of the town. It is also 
contemplated that an exchange will be installed by the Independent 
companies. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—The Home Telephone Company, which 
began business in September, 1902, with less than 200 subscribers, 
now has over 3,000 telephones in service, as shown by its directory, 
just issued. During the past year the company has made extensions 
into the country, giving service to the farmers within a radius of 
several miles. 

Ottawa, Kans.—An organization of Independent telephone men 
of the second district was effected at a meeting held in this place 
and officers were elected as follows: President, M. J. Miller of 
Olathe; secretary and treasurer, Ross Blaine of Baldwin; executive 
committee, W. S. Twist of Bonner Springs and T. L. Yeomans of 
Osawatomie. 

Jouns, Ala.—The North Johns Telephone Company, venules 
organized, has let the contract for the erection of a complete system 
and work has commenced. When the line is completed it will 
connect with the Oak Grove and Short Creek lines already in 
operation. Arrangements may be made later to extend the lines 
into Bessemer. 

BuFFALo, Ind.—Owing to dissatisfaction with the telephone 
service at this place the matter of building a local plant, providing 
the present system cannot be purchased, is being agitated. At a 
recent meeting the following committee was appointed to consider 
the matter: U. M. Downey, Jay Davis, Everett Bible, John Sluytor 
and Marion Sluytor. 


OxLaHomaA City, Okla.—At the semi-annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory Independent Telephone Association 
held in this city the following officers were elected: President, H. 
Freeman; vice-president, E. S. Moody; secretarv and treasurer, L. 
_ Hine; executive committee, E. E. Westervelt, F. H. Wright, ¥. 

. Mood, W. J. Steele. 


Troy, Idaho—Stockholders in the Interstate telephone line have 
registered a protest and will soon demand a statement of the com- 
pany’s business from the secretary. It is alleged that the local 
stockholders have never received due recognition by the officers of 
the corporation, and they now propose to investigate how the busi- 
ness is being carried on. 

Marion, Ind.—O. L. Barger, who has an option on a franchise 
for the installation of an automatic telephone system in Marion, 
states that he has placed $125,000 of the stock of the new company 
that is to be organized and that he expects to be able to place the 
other $25,000 in the near future. The list of stockholders includes a 
large number of prominent men all over the state. 


PRINCETON, IIl.—Representatives from telephone companies in 
Bureau, Stark, Henry, Marshall, LaSalle, Putnam and Rock Island 
counties met in this city recently and formed a district organiza- 
tion. The following officers were elected: President, Frank Asche, 
Kewanee; vice-president, F. Z. Ames, Rutland; secretary, C. A. 
Camp, Henry; treasurer, C. O. Whire, Princeton. 


SewarD, Neb.—Reports show the Seward County Telephone 
Company to be in a very flourishing condition. The company has 
over 1,000 telephones in service, with orders for more. The officers 
of the company are as follows: President, Jacob Geis; vice-president, 
J. P. Mayhew; secretary, J. H. Ritchie ; treasurer, L. G. Gake; 
directors, E. H. Strayer, O. D. Thygeson, J. J. Thomas. 


Toronto, Ont.——Mr. Ferguson of Greenville has introduced a 
bill into the legislature making application to incorporate the Inde- 
pendent Long Distance Telephone Company. The company is said 
to he the United States Telephone Association of Ontario, repre- 
senting some fifty farmers’ companies from Windsor to Ottawa, 
especially in the western peninsula. Among those interested in it 
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are Vice-President Reesor of the Pickering and Vice-President 
Milne of the Markham companies, and A. F. Wilson and Dr. Young 
of Markham. 

WEsTtVILLE, Ind.—A movement is on foot to organize an Inde- 
pendent telephone company in Westville and already nearly $1,000 
have been pledged. The men at the head of the project are E. S. 
Smith, A. J. Forbs, E. W. Weed, E. T. Scott, H. B. Herrold, Jacob 
Herrold. It is the purpose to establish an exchange in Westville. 

Mattoon, I1l]Announcement is made of the consolidation of 
the Mattoon Telephone Company, the Coles County Telephone 
Company, and the Charleston Telephone Company, all three com- 
panies being taken over by the Coles County Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, which was recently incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000. 

Daytomw, Ia—The Dayton Telephone Company organized 1901 
with fifty subscribers and a capital stock of $2,500, now numbers 350 
subscribers and its capital stock has also been increased. The com- 
pany is constantly extending its lines into new territory. The past 
year has shown the largest percentage of advancement since its 
organization, and the company is in a very prosperous condition. 

Mipp.etoww, Ind.—B. H. Davis, owner of the telephone system 
at this place, will raise the rates for telephones, exclusive of those 
in business houses, from $1 to $1.50 per month. The plant has about 
300 telephones in operation and much dissatisfaction is expressed on 
account of the proposed raise in rates. The merchants’ association 
has taken up the matter and is endeavoring to effect an adjustment. 

Monroe, Wis.—The matter of another local telephone company 
is again being agitated and an effort is being made to organize a 
stock company. At a recent meeting a temporary organization was 
effected by the election of the following officers: President, Jacob 
Huffman; secretary, Leland White; treasurer, M. J. Knight. These 
officers are empowered to appoint five directors to complete the 
temporary organization. 

Stoam, Ia.—The lines of the Lossing Telephone Company have 
been extended to this city. The Lossing Telephone Company was 
organized during the past winter and is the outgrowth of a line 
established by the farmers in the vicinity of Lossing. Two other 
lines are projected by the company, one in the territory west of 
Sloan and one in the territory east and southeast. Dr. E. D. Frear 
of this place has charge of the local exchange of the company. 

MonTrEAL, Que.—Arrangements are being made by the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company for the installation of a telephone service 
over its entire system. The central exchange will be at the general 
offices of the company and the wires will extend from Montreal to 
Portland and from Montreal to Chicago. This will involve an 
expenditure of between three and four hundred thousand dollars, 
and the construction of many thousands of miles of copper wire. 

CLaRION, Ia.—Representatives of the various Independent tele- 
phone companies recently met in this city and formed an associa- 
tion, the object of which will be to further the interests of all the 
companies. B. W. McElhinney, president of the Goldfield Tele- 
phone Company, was elected president, and F. C. Peterson, manager 
of the Clarion exchange, was elected secretary. A committee was 
appointed to draw up a constitution and by-laws, and another meet- 
ing will be held in the near future. 

Toronto Junction, Ont.—During the past year the Stark Tele- 
phone, Light and Power Company has installed a telephone system 
in this place and the system has proven so satisfactory that applica- 
tion has been made for an additional number of telephones. After 
the system has been extended sufficiently to show its suitability for 
metropolitan service, it is understood a direct proposition will be 
submitted to the Toronto City Council to supply a less expensive 
and at the same time equally efficient telephone service. The Stark 
company is extending its lines in every direction. 

Ottawa, Ont—Hon. Mr. Emmerson has introduced a bill into 
the House, the principal feature of which is to place telephone com- 
panies under the control of the Railway Commission, the same as 
railways. The. result will be that the commission can control tele- 
phone rates and provide for the connection of telephone companies, 
one with another, the same as is now done with railways. There 
is one condition that must apply, and that is that a telephone com- 
pany seeking connection must have its equipment up to a certain 
standard, so as not to be a nuisance to the other company. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Af a meeting of the directors of the Consoli- 
dated Telephone Companies of Pennsylvania at this place, it was 
decided to lease the Easton & Bethlehem Telephone Company, the 
Warren Telephone Company and the United States Telephone Com- 
pany, operating at Bethlehem, Easton, Phillipsburg, Alpha, N. J 
These companies have about 250 miles of lines and fifty miles of 
cables and about 1,000 telephones in service. The consolidated com- 
panies propose to develop the properties very rapidly and to have at 
least 3,000 telephones in service in the near future. The farming 
districts will be covered. 

SPOKANE, Wash.—The Farmers’ Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany held a meeting recently at Wenatchee, 100 miles west of Spo- 
kane, and decided to extend its system and take in more territory, 
and to bond the company for $15,000. The secretary’s report shows 
that up to March 15 there were 73 miles of telephone lines owned 
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by the company and 406 telephones in use. The cost of the system 
was $20,843.39 and the gross receipts of last year $6,775.56. The 
surplus was $1,672.93, or 8 per cent interest on the $19,200 worth 
of stock issued. The system is full metallic circuit. The company 
has been organized two and one-half years and has had a rapid 
growth of business. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Finance is authority for the statement that ne- 
gotiations which have been under way for some time have been 
brought to a successful conclusion for the sale of the controlling 
interest in all of the subsidiary companies of the Federal Telephone 
Company, with the exception of the Lancaster Telephone Company, 
to a syndicate headed by James S. Brailey of Toledo. The com- 
panies included are as follows: Citizens’ Telephone & Message 
Company of Fostoria; Columbiana County Telephone Company, 
Cuyahoga Telephone Company, Findlay Home Telephone Company, 
Massilon Telephone Company, Stark County Telephone Company, 
United States Telephone Company, Youngstown Telephone Com- 
pay, Zanesville Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


TELEPHONES ON SHIPS. 
George Ade is writing a series of travel stories, and in 
one of them he describes a telephone system on board an 
ocean liner, from which we append an excerpt: 


A telephone in every room connects with a central station. The 
passenger never uses it, because when he is a thousand miles from 
shore there is no one to be called up, and if he needs the steward 
he pushes a button. But it is there—a real German telephone— 
shaped like a broken pretzel, and anyone who has a telephone in his 
room feels that he is getting something for his money. 

After two or three lessons any American can use a foreign 
telephone. All he has to learn is which end to put to his ear and 
how to keep two or three springs pressed down all the time he is 
talking. In America.he takes down the receiver and talks into 
the telephone. Elsewhere he takes the entire telephone down from 
a rack and holds it the same as a slide trombone. 

In some of the cabins were electric hair curlers. A Cleveland 
man who wished to call up the adjoining cabin on the telephone, 
just to see if the thing would work, put the hair curler to his ear 
and began talking into the dynamo. There was no response, so he 
pushed a button and nearly ruined his left ear. It was a natural 
mistake. In Europe anything attached to a wall is liable to be a 
telephone. 

On the whole, I think our telephone system is superior to that 
of any foreign cities. Our telephone girls have larger vocabularies, 
for one thing. In England the “hello” is never used. When an 
Englishman gathers up the ponderous contrivance and fits it against 
his head he asks: “Are you there?” If the other man answers 
“No,” that stops the whole conversation. 








“Where There Is No Telephone.” 


A business man was dying in a closed and darkened room, 
And he knew that just before him oped the portal of the tomb, 
Yet a smile shone o’er his features. o’er his features pinched and 
gray, 
As he turned unto a watcher, low and broken words to say. 
“T am going,” so he whispered, “to the land beyond our ken, 
Where — phantoms meet the phantoms in the shadow-haunted 
glen, 
Yet, although the darkness deepen, I am glad, and glad aione, 
For I’m going—yes, I’m going—where there is no telephone; 
Where no telephone I'll find 
Of the ceaseless-tinkling kind, 
Of the tinkling-tankling-tinkling, 
Till it sets your hair to crinkling— 
Of the never quiet, never! 
Of the whoop-’er-up forever— 
Of the answer-every-minute till you all but lose your mind— 
Answer men who want to know, 
Answer women with a woe, 
Answer, answer, answer, answer, while your business has to go; 
Answer chaps with naught to say, 
Answer, answer all the day, 
While the bell keeps on a-tinkling in its telephonic way. 
I am going—’twill be Heaven—” Then he sank back with a moan. 
He had reached his place of resting, where there is no telephone. 





Anent the use of profanity over the telephone peruse this: 


Hasty little cusswords, dropped along the way, 

Are apt to be expensive, for them you'll have to pay; 

Be careful how you use them, or how you blurt them out, 
For Central’s sure to Bet you 


You 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 
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The new switchboard at Grant was installed the first of the 
week. It is quite a relief to the operator—Grant Items in Atlantic 
(Ia.) Messenger. 

G. W. Burge put in a ’phone Sunday and is able to cover the dis- 
tance to Valentine in at least two minutes now.—Niobrara Falls 
Notes in Valentine (Neb.) Democrat. 

The Richfield Independent telephone line is putting up wire in 
the northeast corner of the town, called Lockert and Snow neigh- 
borhood.—Richfield Notes in Akron (Ohio) Democrat. 

Claude Wilson, the electric light and telephone magnate, was here 
from Olive Hill to-day. He is endeavoring to put in systems in the 
various Big Sandy towns.—Ashland (Ky.) Independent. 

If the weather is favorable, the Finchford Mutual Telephone 
Company will put on its half of a local wire to Cedar Falls this 
week.—Finchford Correspondence in Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Record. 

The Independent Telephone Company have their drop crows and 
installers out in the business district wiring buildings and putting 
in telephones—Council Bluffs Notes in Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald. 

Frank N. Barhyt, manager of the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany at Taylorville, has resigned to embark in the show business. 
He will put a vaudeville troupe on the road—Bloomington (IIl.) 
Pantagraph. 

The telephone northeast of town is a most interesting line. Any 
time of the day, if a person takes down the receiver, someone can 
be heard playing the graphaphone or singing —Mound Island (Neb.) 
Independent. 

The Vincent Telephone Company have completed their line in 
this neighborhood and most of the farmers have the ’phone, which 
they find very convenient.—/ndustry Correspondent in Fort Dodge 
(Ia.) Chronicle. 

The Mountain Telephone Company has built an additional loop 
from Reitnauer’s sawmill, near Bechtelsville, connecting with the 
main line at Oberholtzer’s school house—Landis Store Items in 
Reading (Pa.) Telegram. 

The telephone companies have large gangs of men in Lehi mak- 
ing extensive improvements in their systems, and Mr. H. T. Titus, 
their expert, has been installing a “rapid fire” service in the new 
building. —Lehi Items in Salt Lake City (Utah) News. 

The new telephone poles that have been set on Pennsylvania 
avenue and East Fifth street resemble a drunken procession re- 
turning from a jollification after midnight,” said a citizen this 
morning. “They assume every attitude save the perpendicular. Set- 





ting them in frosty ground and with cold fingers may explain why 
they lean to all points of the compass, but it does not explain why 
they should be allowed to disfigure a principal thoroughfare in such 
a way. Unless they are righted up as they ought to be, it seems 


to me, the public service board should look into the matter right 
away.”—East Liverpool (Ohio) Crists. 
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A force of linemen of the Mansfield telephone exchange came 
over here Tuesday morning and brought the exchange switchboard 
from Shiloh and exchange with the one here, taking it to Shiloh, 
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on account of it being larger and there being more private lines 
there. The hello central was dead for two days—Adario Notes in 
Mansfield (Ohio) News. 


We have quite a number of ’phones in this vicinity, but never 
have heard of any of them getting tangled up with the telegraph 
wires. Maybe it is too cold for fish stories in Key West. We turn 
over the badge to Strawn.—Key West Notes in Burlington (Kas.) 
Jeffersonian. 


Lawn Ridge is now able to talk to our friends everywhere, except 
the city of Chillicothe, which still stands aloof like a statue of 
Innocence pulling her scanty skirts around her closely to avoid the 
contaminating touch of the vulgar hayseed—Lawn Ridge Briefs in 
Chillicothe (Ill.) Bulletin. 


The Inman Review of last week contained a letter from a corre- 
spondent at Medford, Oklahoma, in which occurred the following 
interesting item regarding the Medford telephone system: “The 
switchboard is maintained by the whole system. We have a com- 
mon manager in Medford. The farmer lines pay according to an 
agreed schedule; the more telephones on the line, the less is the 
rate. All neighbor towns have connected with us by trunk lines 
or commercial lines, the farmer lines giving them free use of their 
own posts. Under this system we can now talk to thirty-three 
towns and pay no toll. We go north to Peck, which is only eighteen 
miles south of Wichita, and wouldn’t object to making the same 
deal with you.”—Hutchinson (Kas.) Independent. 

The Boynton Telephone Company received a carload of metallic 
wire the first of this week, and, as soon as weather permits, will 
begin putting in same and extending their lines. Their system is 
growing with great rapidity, and is now second to none. The Boyn- 
ton Telephone, that’s the cheese, you bet your neck it is. Stay right 
in the house at home and make a date with Liz. Just telephone 
my order to the grocery store uptown, and I don’t have to step out- 
side—they bring the groceries down. Everybody’s got a telephone, 
all are the Boynton kind ; everybody’s got a telephone, or else they’re 
way behind. This company’s got the service, their rates they are 
not high. They’re going to connect with heaven in the sweet by 
and by.—Boynton Items in Pleasant Plains (Ill.) Press. 


















